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INTRODUCTION 


T 

-LfiERE HAS LONC BE£N a pkee vacant, on the history 
shelves of the world, for a votiime covering the Sectmd Millets- 
niuni B.C That tnillennimn i$ the span of time m which some of 
the most well-known events in m^s history oeenrred, in which 
some of the most renowned persons of antiquity lived. It Is the 
p^od of Stonehenge and the Hyksos, of the Minoan and Indus 
valley dviUaations, of the Hittites and the Argonaots and the 
Philistines^ of the Trojan War and the Emdiis, of Hammmrabi and 
Abraham, Akhenaten and Tutankhamon and Rameses the Great, 
Moses and Saul and Samson and Agamemnon and Theseus and 
Tigiathpileser. Everyone has heard these names—and yet the blif^ 
tory of the perltxl remains vague, a jumble of disconnected stories^ 

This situation is out of date. Fox ten or twenty years wo have 
had suilident material at our disposal to write a connsKted hMoiy 
of t h » 5 Tost"* thousand ye^irSp a 11 the same, this book is not the 
missing history volume. But it Is an attempt to pull together into 
a collected whole aR the well-known facts and figenes of this 
thousand years, to place them at least into a chtonologica] frame¬ 
work, to show who did what, and when^ and where. 

I have alwaj'S found the time a^e very difficult to grasp tn 
convenUonal written history. In any history covering a thousand 
years or more there is a tendency for the author to jump easily 
over gaps of time in which nothing of si^uficance happens. And 
this ^ worried me. When the hbtorian casually writes "fifty 
years laterr 1 have always bad to stop and remind myself that if 
1 had been twenty in the last paragraph I should now be seventy, 
and if I had been fifty I should now be dead. Similarly, that two 
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events,, unrelated, take place at the same time is not alwajiv 
brought out with sufficient dahty for my mind to grasp. It was 
long before 1 realizi^ that the fall of Coostantinopte to ^e Tuxics 
{a.o. 1453) and the discovery of America (AJ>. 14912) took place 
within a single lifetime. This is not perhaps important. But it was 
important to the people living that tifetime, and we cannot his¬ 
torically appreciate these people unless we adopt much the same 
measure of relative importance as they had. 

It is to a Urge degree a question of scale. Archaeologists 
have been for some decades lac^ with the same sort of problem. 
Id their drawings of plans and sections, in their photographs of 
minor objects and architectural features and town sites, they 
used to lay a graduated scale alongside the object or beside the 
building. The)' found that this not only did not help the vieweri 
but could even mislead^ they recalled too well tlie shock of dis¬ 
covering that a photographed scale thought to be graduated in 
feet was actually in centir^ers. Of late^ archaeologists have been 
introducing som^hing new into their pictorial records—the by 
figure. On site photographs, a single workman will he standing 
stolidly, with pick poised, to give a human scale- small objects 
are photographed in the Iiand, or between finger and thumb; 
the 'avm-age man** is drawn into the sections and plans. A man 
is not as accurate a scale as a six-foot rule, but he is easier to 
assimilate. Tlie scab of the structure is immediately lebted to 
things human and ordinary. 

This book is an attempt to Introduce a sunilor device into 
history, to give a human perspective to time scales. We are here 
dealing with a thousand years. And a tliousand years is, after all, 
but fourteen lifetiines measured ly the comesiUana] scale of 
threescore years and ten. So alongside the tale of this thniriaiT id 
years are set fourteen 'lifetimes'; fourteen by figures will obtrude 
tbemselvra in turn, chapter by chapter, to point the passage of 
time between the events reoended. This is, of course, the device of 
the historical novel; but here the human actors are for the most 
port anonymiHis spectators of and participators in bistOTy, purely 
—and it Is lioped imobstmsively—present to give the scale of 
ebpsed time in our journey from 2000 to 1000 n.c. 

The year sooo is a bad pbee to begin, and the year 1000 a 
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bad pbcc to end. Thi^ hundred years befote 2000 b.c. the first 
of the great conquerors, Sargem of Akkadj had pushed to the 
Meditemmean fr^ the hmd of the Two Biveis* showing the 
way for all future empires, while bronze was well on its way into 
Stone-Age Europe. And at the close of our ^tory In 1000 B.c. the 
Assyrians were only beginning an eKpansion which was to end 
with the establishment of another empire in the Middle East* 
while the use of Iron was beginning its spread from the east ov^ 
Bronze-Age Europe, But anywhere at all is a bad place to start 
and a had place to end. In this book we are not trying to follow 
a single thread or a single pattern in the embroidered damask of 
history; we are trying to view' the whole dothi the whole weft 
and woof, all the threads and patterns which go to fonn the long 
tapestry of mankind’s story, and wherever we ent thb doth we 
cut across a multitude of pattenis. Nor is there any special virtue 
in the years 2000 and 1000 E.a—except that they are convenient 
dates for us to remember, and that a lJioU;sand years Is a con¬ 
venient tengtii of dotii out of which to make a book. 

Tliis brok is not meant for professional historians or profes* 
sionat aFchaeoIogists. But as some of tliese estimable people wiH 
be forced to read it for review' purposes^ rt is seemly ttiat I apolo¬ 
gize in advance to them—to the historian because 1 tell him 
nothing new and beeaxtse I take sides on questkms where the 
respoTisible historian sits on the fencCp with the perfect justifica¬ 
tion that the ground on either side of the fence is a morass with 
no certain footholds and that only from the fence can the fool* 
holds be reliably charted—to tlie archaeologist because I have 
frequently used the term "people" where be would use the term 
'N^ture,*^ I am aware that he uses the word ^culture" not as fargon 
or expertise, but precisely in order not to beg tbe question of 
whether a distinctive collection of artifactSp which is what be 
finds* presupposes a distinctive people. 1 have simply, and un¬ 
scientifically, begged this questionp as I have begged iimumerablc 
questions throughoiiL 

My defense Is that 1 have tried to give the situatian as it 
pTobabty appeared to the people lieing ol the time. They knetc 
whether what we now only knaw as a "culture"* was a people or 
not; they knew which sfde of a now disputed historical question 




was the tnith. And while 1 may be vtTong in my ehoica of whal 
appears most probably to have been the truth, I would eertainly 
be wrong If I instead! gave the impression tliat the people living 
at the time had the some dotibts as I have tried as b«t I can, 
in italics at the end of each chapt^, ^ confess to what degree I 
have misled my readers as to the reliability of my “facts." 
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THE CmES 


T 

-l-lie FIRST HAYS of sunUght of the Sectmii MiU^oimn 
B.c strike almost horizontally across the Arabian desert. They 
glow pearly white through the low mists that overhang the newly 
sown gelds on either side of the Nile, which still runs strongly, 
though now back in its own bed after the autumn inundatlcm. 
Above the mists the sillages of square reed and adobe houses, 
each on the mound that raises it over the goods, are places of clear- 
cut light and shadow. Already they are stirring, thin pencils of 
smoke arising from the fenced yards, and the geese cackling 
against the muted sound of rubbing-stone on queni where women 
are grinding millet for the morning meal. Sleepily, and pulling his 
whitish linen loiacloth around him, a man steps out of a doorway 
and looks towards the sun and the dissipating mists. 

It is a morning Uke any other morning. For him it is not the 
beginning of a millennium; not even the beginning of a year. It is 
in fact aLiost exactly a month since he celebrated New TearV 
Day by bis reckoning, and he is not to kncrw that an era will begin 
preciselv two thousand Gregorian years later. But the inimdation 
is over; the Selds have been plowed and sown Tvith millet and 
barley and Uax, as they have been sown after the inundation since 
the beginning of time; and now will follow the period of compara¬ 
tive leisure, with planting of vegetables and fishing and fowling, 
until the strengthening sun and the falling river make watering of 
the growing crops a long and wearying prelude to the harvest. 
So has it always been. So it wiQ always be. 

It has not always been so. The Egyptian farm laborer, stand¬ 
ing in the morning sunshine on the outskirts of his village on the 
upper Nile, knows nothing of the time, probably even tb^ five to 
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six thousands years bi th« past, when the inhabitants of the Nile 
valley had lived altogether dtffaently, ranging the edges of the 
forests that then stretched between the cliffs of ths desert and the 
swamps of the river valley, living on the beasts and birds that (hey 
could bring down with their clubs and boomerangs and anows, 
and dwelling in temporary viDa^ of grass huts. To these hunting 
savages seed com and sheep and goats and cattb had gradually 
penetrated from the delta to the north, together with the knowl¬ 
edge of sowing and harvesting, of milling and cheese and butter- 
making, ol spinning and weaving. Centuries had gone to taming 
the river valley, to deaxing the forest and draining the swamps, to 
laying out fields and dikes. Gradually inigation systems had been 
developed to extend the belt of cultivahle land up to and into the 
watching disert^ the plow bad been introduced from the delta, 
and the revolution of using oxen to draw It; com had been im¬ 
proved, fiax introduced. 'Ihe papyrus reed had become a <X)m- 
metdat crop, when papeimaking followed the introduction fnnn 
die east of the idea of writing and the development ol the native 
Egyptian hieroglyphic script. Systems of government and land 
tenure had chang<^ and changed again during the slow march 
of generation upon generation. Even gods bad come and gone 
again, as the primitive anirnkm of tbe hunting peoples was re¬ 
fined. The patron animals that formed the totem of each dan be¬ 
came the animal-beaded gods which protected each shire, and 
then were amalgamated and related into a doseknit pantheon in 
which all the gods were cammon to all the land—though stiD par¬ 
ticularly associated with their original shire—and each had its 
own attributes, its own sidiere ol the iiuiversal way ol life to con¬ 
trol and guard. 

Of how all this had grown up the worker in the fields knows 
notiting. Though he has his legends and his myths. 

The legends tel! him that his earliest forefathers came from 
Punt, the Holy Land far to the southward along the coast of the 
Eastern Sea. He calls his country the Two Lands, and the great¬ 
est fignie fo his traditions is King Mena, who united the two 
lands, one the river valley and the other the delta, into one kmg- 
dom some fourteen hundred years ago. (It is as far in his past 
as King Arthur is in Ours,} And be tells tales of the wars aod 
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kiags that preceded the UoioD, of how Uie Falcon Kings ol his 
own upper vsUey conquered the Reed Kings of the lower vell^ 
end united Uterehy the whole of upper Egypt Into the White 
Kmgdoni under t^ white crown. Mena bed wom the white 
crown before be had added the delta, the land of the Bee Kings, 
to his realm and assumed thereby in addition the red crown of 
lower Egypt. Since then for fourteen hundred years the wearers 
of the double crown bad ruled the land, Sist from Memphis 
(near present^ay Cairo), on the former frontier between tije 
White Kingdom and tlie Red, and later &om Thebes, three hun¬ 
dred fifty miles farther south along the valley and not far from 
the \'i!lage where our farm laborer stands. 

He knows but tittle of the history of the Memphis kings, 
and cares less—knows and cares at least as tittle as a twi ^n of 
our day knows and cares about the history of the corresponding 
length of our past, from the Anglo-Saion invasions to the War of 
Independence. Eut just as he 1^ listened all his life to legends 
of Mena, the great mdter of the lands, so he has beard tdes of 
the mighty pharaohs of the Fourth Dynasty, who eight hundred 
years ago built the great pyramids near their capit^ Pyramids, 
of course, he b accustomed tO; every pharaoh builds one, startiDg 
to plan it as soon as he comes to the throne, or even before. The 
pyramid, the emblem of the sun-god Ra, is the recognised fonn 
for the buitai monument of the king, who is son of Ra and Bas 
earthly incarnation. But the great pyramids of the Fourth Dy¬ 
nasty, the pyramids of Khufu and Khefre and Menkure, were 
something different and worth traveling days to see. It is possible 
that our former has been to see them, as mfUions of tcairists must 
already have done in tiie el^t hundred years since they were 
built; and had stood awestruck before their colossal dunensions, 
ranging up to Kbufu's four hundred eigh^ feet In height, and 
dazzled by tlielr smooth white limestone facings. He would gaze 
on them from about the same distance fn time as we took on 
Windsor Castle. 

The people of the south, of the old White Kingdom in the 
mam valley of the Nile, stand not a little in awe of Memphis as 
a whole. Though it ceased to be the capital of the country, even 
in name, over two hundred years ago, it is still a fabulous city. 
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with its palaces and temples built by ten successive dynasties. 
Particularly lamoui was (lie Fle^Ku-Ftali, tlje Twuse of llw spirit* 
ual matenalizatJOD of Ptah,'* who was the god (if learning and the 
regional deity of Memphb. It was so famous that it pve its name 
to the whole country*, being written by the Creeks as Aigyptos 
and by tis as Egypt. And ^Memphis was the door to the north 
for the ynllcj* dwfdlers, the gateway to the delta, to the old Red 
Kingdom. 

The delta had always been more civilfcEcd than the valley 
to its south. It was in cl^r contact with the other old civiliza¬ 
tions and with the growing .Vlediterrancan trader and it was more 
fertile and more populous. That agriculture itself, and witli it 
many other revoludanary technical and ecanomic innovations, 
had reached the southlands from the delta was forgotten long 
ago, but the feeling of belonging to a poorer, less urbane, yet 
more virile, culture (the same feeling as the Scotsman has to* 
wards the Englishman) persisted in the south. Yet Mena had 
come from the southlands, and now it w'as the southlands that 
once more ruled Egypt. 

The history of the last three hundred years would be well 
known in general outline to even the least-educated laborer of 
the south. A comhination of weak kings in Memphis and strong 
priesthoods in the delta had allowed the sheriffs of the shires 
to the south, who were originally oSdols appointed by the 
pharaoh, to obtain hereditary office and tliereby set themiselves 
up as barons in tlieir tjwn right, though nominally still 5ub|ect 
to the king. For a long while they were held in che^ by iutemal 
rivalries. In particular the suceissive barons of Siut, lm*al to tlie 
king, had time and again on bis belialf put down incipient re¬ 
volts of the more independent barons of Thebes. But about 
£300 n.c, Intef of Thebes declares hU independence and as.sume$ 
the title of pharaoh. And apparently the kings in Memphis can 
DO longer restrain him. His son, too, was called Intef and followed 
him on the throne of Thebes. After him came a succession of 
pharaohs called Mentuhotep, who appear to tie another branch 
of the same Family, For the line of Intefs continues, though they 
no longer rule. It b fn the reign of the second Mentuhotep in 
the south that the old line of kiDgs in Memphis ends, apparently 
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in a people's revolution and a laek ol the palsco by looters. Nfeik' 
tiihotep 11 seizes the opportunity and marches north, puts down 
the levoltttloii and takes over the go^'emment of the whole of 
Egypt, He retains Thebes os liis capital, and durhig his reign 
end that of his three successors, all called Mentuhotep, an influi 
of architects and sculptors from Memphis changes Thebes from a 
provincial town to a worthy capital city with the palaces and 
temples that 1 >efit the state, Mentuhotep HI had a minister of 
state called Amenemhet who traced his family to the line of 
Lntefs, and it may be tiis son, also called Amenemhet, who 
minister of state under Mentuhotep V, 

We are now close to aooo b.c., and it is only a year or two 
ago that our laborer heard of the raids into the delta made b)^ 
desert tribes both from the east and the west. They coincided 
with a poprdar rising probably, though we do not knovi', omfined 
to the delta. Doth the invasions and the rising were firmly re¬ 
pressed by the minister of state, Amenemhet. But Amenemhet is 
ambitious, and perhaps believes that he belongs to the legiti¬ 
mate line of Intef. From the time when he suppressed the rising 
he is the real power io the land and it can only be a question 
of time before he deposes Mentuhotep V and declares bimself 
pharaoh. It is to rumors of dynastic drange that tlie sunrise of 
this morning ushers in the Second Miilennium a.c. 

The sun was already an hour up in the sky over Mesopotamia 
when its first rays readied tlie valley of the Nile. Between the 
valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris and that of the Nile tie 
eight hundred miles of desert, and only rarely dees news of wliat 
Is happening in one valley reach the other in less tlian four or 
five months. The workers now going out to the fields of Meso¬ 
potamia know- nothing of Amenembets rise to power, and 
soircely anything of life and customs and history in Egypt. They 
have their own life and their own tradittous. 

They too, Ute tire Egyptians, are descendants of the old 
fanners. Over four millennia ago the liunters of tlie foothills to 
the east of the valley began to bum off the grass and plant com, 
and build tbdr small adobe villages ia the north of the land. 
They were not the first farmers m the world. That honor must 
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go, as far as pres^at kaowledge extends, to the people of Jericho 
in the Jordan valley north of the Desd Sea, who as early as 
eSoo B.c. already lived in a walled ci^ and practioed agricultare. 
But it was not long before the science of scwviug com and taming 
cattle seems to have reached north Iraq, it was longer before 
the first settlers began to reclaim the swamps of the lower valley, 
where the Euphrates and the Tigris approach one another and 
form a single river system. 

These days of early setdemetit arc bng ago forgotten, and 
we should perhaps refrain from complicating our nanative with 
the mention of forgotten thin^. Like the Egyptian, tlie Meso- 
patamian of aooo b.c. know that seedtime and harvest had existed 
from the beginning of things. 

Yet farming was very different in Mesopotamia from w'hat 
it was in Egypt—and very different in .south and in north Meso¬ 
potamia. In the north, the area of Mosul and the Eirkuk oil fields, 
the first long-forgotten fanners hod built their viUages. This is 
a country of steep valleys and wide uplands, wttli cold wUlters 
and hot dry summers. And it is a region with winter rains. It is 
thus farmed more as we know farming, with extensive ^azin^ 
and with crops of barle)* and emmer, which can be sown w<ith a 
reasonable cxpectabcFn that they will get sujfident natural water¬ 
ing to grow and ripen. Provided that they are harvested before 
the parching heat of summer, they can be sowed at will, and 
it is fairly easy to get two crops a year. 

In the soud), from a little north of Ba|^idnd down to the 
beginning of the swamps which, then as now, stretch down to 
the Persian Gulf, the situation superficially resembles that of 
Egypt, The water level in the Tigris and the Euphrates rises 
and falls with the melting of the snows in the Turkisli and Persian 
mountains, and the Euphrates in particular carries much fertile 
silt when it is at its height. The rivers reach their highest level 
two months earlier than the Nile, in June and July, and wU] then, 
if unchecked, flood wide areas, just as the Side does. But the 
Nile runs In a narrow valley, end the farnver of looo b.c. can 
watch the floods witlt sati^actiem, knowing that within two 
months the river will return of itself to its old bed, and only 
such water wiU renuun as he bimseli dams up for bis own use, 
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The faroier of the immensely bro^ Sat valley of the Euphiates 
and the Tigris sees the Hood as a catastiopbe. H uncontioUed, 
the waters will cover the land for months and never drain back to 
the river. For the Euphrates at least runs in a bed carved out 
ol its own silt deposits, which often lies higher than the country 
around. Both rivers can very well decide to cut a completely new 
channel alter the floods from the one they occupied before, and 
the change in channel can drown cultivaiion, or leave it high 
and dry« with its summer water supply miles away. 

The problem for the hrst forgotten settlers of the south had 
been to tame the Twin RiveiSr as the Nile had never needed to 
be tamed. And tamed they had been. Immense levees 
strengthen the bonks of the great riveis, and huge caiuds lead 
off from them. The have a tripte function. At the time 

of hig^ water they give the rivers room for controlled expansion, 
leading off the dangerous waters. When the rivers begin to fall 
sluice gates are closed, and the water is retained for use tn the 
dry period. And lastly the lead water to <lry areas beyond 

the natuni] coverage of the inundations. Fear of imcontroUed wa¬ 
ter and a natural genhis for harnessing it are as deeply ingrained 
into the snutfaera Mesopotamians as ^ey are into the Dutch to¬ 
day. A favorite theme of their storytellers is the mythical fi^t 
between the god Enid and the water monster Tiamat, in which 
Eltilil succeeds in subduing the oionster to bis wilL And. every 
child knows of the Deluge, the great flood which had drowned 
the world, ait but Ziusudra, who had saved himself and his family 
and his livestock in the ark which the gods had bade liim build. 
The Deluge Is, in their minds, no mythical story, but a definite 
historical event of the remote past—and indeed archaeologists 
have foimd traces of catastrophic fioods fifteen hundred to two 
thousand years earlier tlian the period we here describe. 

The faimms whoj ihia first morning of the Second Millen- 
Tu'iuTi B.C., are maldog their way out to their fields along the canal 
levees of soutli Mesopotamia do not consider themselves the in¬ 
habitants of a country. Egypt was the Two Lands, and, for all 
the internal rivalries between them, their inhabitants felt them¬ 
selves as one nadon. But the Mesopotamian was first and fore¬ 
most a citfyj*!! of his city. It w*as natural enough. He fanned im- 
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mensely fertile olluvtal dirt, land which even according U> his 
oivn tax returns (wie have thenn) gave a yield of lhirty*three 
times his outby in seed com. But to fann this safely and con¬ 
sistently he needed a complicated and expensive si^em of wa¬ 
ter contFoI. And he needed tools. Elsewhere tools could bo made 
on the spot, by the farmer, of timber and of stone. But the alluvial 
mud of lower Mesopotamia contains not a single stotiej and could 
not support hardwoods. From the very beginning the settlers in 
this region had been faced with the urgent necessity of producing 
not merely enough to live on, but a surplus which could be traded 
for essential equipment, for hoes and sickle blades and spades 
end hammers. Tliis involved at a very early stage tlie establish¬ 
ment of a central authority which could organize canal con¬ 
struction on an economically large enou^ scale, and which 
could arrange the marketing of the surplus agricultural produce 
in the regions outside tlie alluvial area, and the purchase there 
□f the missing raw materials. The result was, again so long ago 
that its origins were lost in the mists of antiquity, the dtv-state, 
consisting of an urban center of trade, manufacture, and ad* 
mirustiation, supporting and supported by a surrounding area 
of farmland and fanning villages. And tlie city-state is an in¬ 
dependent, or semi-iodeiiendent, political entity. 

An incidental result, too, is that the farmer is not nearly so 
typical an inhabitant of Mesopotamia as he is of Egypt. The 
Organized artisan and the organized businessman ate very nu- 
merou.'r—and very vocal—in the city-states. And jast now they 
are beoaming very much more vocal, for a most interesting reason. 

Tlie city-state has from the beginning been a closely knit 
administrative unity. And the form the administration has tdteo 
is one that undoubtedly by a present-day observer would be 
called communist It is necessary to be veij^ careful in applying 
modem lerminology to earlier ways of life, anti the parallel here 
is not of course point by point exact. But it is close enough to be 
verystiggesKve. 

The means of production in the state are owned by the god 
of the slate and administered by a ^vemor who is also the chief 
priest of the god. The body of priests forms the administration 
acting on the authority of the governor. The inbabitants of the 
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state may own nothing be>’Ond their bouses, thetr portable posses¬ 
sions, and the tools of their trade. The land Is temple property, 
and the ftutnen either deliver a fixed proportion of their pro¬ 
duce to the temple or else are direct tempb employers. Crafts 
such as weaving and brewing and metatworking, carpentry and 
stoDccuttiDg and jewel setting, are carried on in temple work¬ 
shops by temple employees for a fixed wage. The temple organ¬ 
izes trading caravans, and stores in granaries and warehouses 
the surplus wealth of the conununitv', barley and wool and ses¬ 
ame oil and dates, ft pays wages in barley to the many direct 
temple employees. The governor is directly responsible for the 
defense of the state, keeps a small standing onny, and can coll 
out the militia os requireiL The position of governin' passes nor¬ 
mally bom father to son. 

But just about aooo a.o all this is changing. "IVhat can 
only be described as a capitalist revolution is taking place. Prob¬ 
ably not simultaneously, of course, in all the twenty' or so dty- 
states, but approximately at this time in them alL We suddenly 
find in the temple archives records of independent groups of 
merchants paying taxes on their imports and even financing pri¬ 
vate ventures by loans from the temple. And we find tlmt large 
and small estates are being bought and sold in the open market. 
The temples continue, and their premises are cftlarged; the revo¬ 
lution is apparently bloodless. Nevertheless, the w'hole economic 
structure is changing to one based on private initiative and own¬ 
ership of property. 

The people of lower Mesopotamia must have been conscious 
of this change—it was much loo rapid to have been impercepti¬ 
ble. And they undoubtedly knew, more clearly than we do, the 
reasons behind the change. For the reasons (ay in the course of 
fairly recent history, in events beginning, admittedly, all of three 
hundred years before, but culminating in (he last two genera¬ 
tions. 

Throughout southern Mesopotamia there is at this time a 
mixture of two nationalities, Sinneiions and Semites. They mix 
at all levels. If our farmers on the lex’ee are dean-shaven, stocky, 
and talking among themselves in a rather staccato tongue, they 
are undoubtedly fiumerians. But they con equally well be taller, 
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leaner, with beards and limg hair, and a speedi wbkh rolls out 
Biiid consonantal periods, by which we can recognize il^ni as 
Semites. 

Just when the ancestars of each of the two races entered the 
land they may themselves know. But we do not. We know that 
oioie Semites have recently come in, Amorites front the deserts 
to the west, Init we know that there wni already Semites in tlie 
country more tlian five hundred years ago. There can be little 
doubt that they, too, came from the west, from the great cradle 
cl the Semitic peoples in the Amhian peninsula. The Sumeriaus 
may have been in the river country longer; at least the Erst writ¬ 
ten documents, of baked clay and already buried beneath the 
debris of fifteen hundred years of settl^cnt. are written in 
Sumerian. Moreover, the script used w‘as clearly designed to fit 
Sumerian, and now that Semitic-speaking scribes are using it to 
write their mvn tongue they are finding not a few difficulties. 
It may well be tliat the Sumerians were tlie first to settle the 
swamplands of the lower rivers, though they do not make that 
claim themselves. Modem researchers tend to believe tltat they 
originBlly came bom the north, for In their language 'country’* 
and *"motmt8in* are the same word, And they call themselves 
'the black'headed,' presiimahly referring to their hair color, 
which would suggest that they had at one time Lived close to 
fairer-haired peoples. All this would seem to indicate the Cau¬ 
casus. And yet they themselves say that their ancestors came by 
water up the Persian Gulf. , , , 

However this may be, the Sumerians have a long tradition 
of dominance in low'or Mesopotamia. The Semites were less In 
number and politically negligible. The communistic temple rule 
was Sumerian in langtiage and its power is exercised by people 
with Sumerian names. But then about four hundred fifty veors 
earlier, as long ago as the Union of England and Scotland for 
us, a number of city-states arose in the norihetn part of the 
lower land, identical in pattern with the more southerty Sunserian 
states, but Semitic in language; Hie nest hundred fifty yean 
ore troubled times, with ^ost cantinuous wars and intriguee 
between the cities, both Semitic and Sumerian, one after another 
daioiing, and in some cases even enforcing, a temporary leader- 
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ship over the others. Some of the goT^eraoTs even begin to call 
themsdves kings. Finallyp three binidred years before the Second 
MiUcimium opens« the son of an official in Kish, the largest of the 
Semitic citicSp usurps power in the north and rechristens himself 
the True King, Sargon. In be defeats the leader of the soutb- 
em ctmfedeTacVt for the Erst tune the whole of southern 
Mesopotamia is united under a single nJe. 

In the mum&Ty of the Me^potaniians of 2000 b c. the reign 
of Sargem of Akkad three himdred years ago ls their period of 
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WEOIANIZATION OF ANY AilMY^ AXD WAS THE EEGTNNINO OF FAB- 
REAdONO aiANCES EN THE GONm-CT OF WARFARE, 

glory. Diuing his fifty-six-year reign he campaigned to the ends 
of the eorth. He conquered northcni Mesopotamia and foibwed 
the Euphrates ^T'Stward and on over the mountains until his 
armies stood on the shored of the Meditemmean. To the south he 
daimed dominion over the gateway to the Persian Giilf. "From 
the lawyer sea to the upper sea,"^ they boast, his dominions spread. 
It was an empire such as Ute world had never se^ before, and 
tt wiis 10 Ire a standing cliallenge to fntnre fN^nquerors. 

Sargon, and his equally- great grainkon Naram-Sin, who 
after a period of revolts restored his grandfatlier's empire and 
held it for thirty yeors^ are much clearer figures to the Meso- 
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potamiaiis of aooo b.c. than the rulers that follow. Naram*Sm 
died less than two huodred years ago and his tnenuny is still 
green. But liis empire fell, attached at its heart by tribes bom 
the Persian highlands. They held Mesopotamia for a hundred 
years, though latterly the cities of the south for all practical pur¬ 
poses were independent. It was the ancient city of Ur which 
finally overthrew the alien rule and reunited south Mesopotamia, 
Though the Sumerians did not know it, it was the last time that 
they were to dominate the land. People alive in aooo a.a have 
seen the growing threat of Elamites to the east and Semitic 
Amorites to tlie west And sixteen years ago a combined attack 
overthrew the Dynasty of Ur. Iha-Sin. king of Ur, was carried 
ofF captive to Elam, and an Elamite puppet kingdom, with its 
capital centrally placed at Isin, now holds only a small area of 
the country. Kish is once more a center of a Semitic confederacy 
to the north, and the new Semitic Amorttes have established a 
southern confederacy based on Larsa. 

It is clearly this period of warfare, and the rising power of 
the Semites, that has unsettled the old-established temple com¬ 
munism. Sargon and his sons had rewarded their demobilized 
veterans witli gifts of land, and the desert nomads, arriving with 
their fiocks and herds, would feel no compulsion to hand these 
over to an omnipotent state. And once private ownership is even 
partially recognized, people are no longer content to be wage 
slaves of the state- When tiie priests lost their power to enforce 
temple ownership of the means of production, the capitalist revo¬ 
lution was carried forward by the momentum of a popular de- 

to own prop^rtyn 

The farmers whom we have seen this winter moraing on their 
way to work, and who are now eating their barlev cakes and 
dried fish in the lee of an embankment, widt their woolen cloaks 
puUcd over their heads, may thus well own their own land. But 
they are more probably tenant farmers, paying the owner a 
rental of flue third of the net produce. It is tile time of the barley 
sowing, and all the farmers are busy, too busy to hunt or fish, 
tnou^i they keep tlieir bronze-tipped spears ready to hand. The 
times are unruly, and, besides, lions are not uncommon in the 
region of the Twin Rivers. Even wild elephants, though rare, 
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are not unknowiL But the wild beasts rarely vo^ture into the 
cultivated areas. The boundary between the desert and the sown, 
drawn before the dawn of history, is better respected by animals 
than by mnn. 


The sun that rose over the Nile and the Twin Blvers fs high 
in the sky ever the valley of the Indus far to the east beyond 
the inountainous plateaus of Persia, The Indiii valtey contains 
the biggest river of them alt. broader than the Nile, 

looger than the Euphrates and die Tigils. A complex of paralle] 
rivers and tributarieSp the traditional Seven Rivers of the Punjab, 
many of which in our day have dried np, occupy the thousand 
miles of valley which drain the snows of Korakoram and the 
Hindu £.iish into the Indian OceaiL It is a lush valley, a place 
of swamps and jungles, vastly different from the deserts thmugh 
which the Indus flows today* Very likely the monsoon rains at 
this period extended farther north than In our day, and possibly 
there was more rain and snow tn the mountains that feed the 
river. But the desert of today u largely manHnadep the result af 
mtemperate agricultural exploitation, followed by destruction 
and neglect In looo B-C, the destruction had not yet taken place 
(we shall see it happen), but the agriculhiral exploitation was 
in full swing* 

Lite the valleys of the Nile and of Mesopotamia, the valley 
of the Nine Rivers is occupied by an old-established famhug 
civilization. It covers a vastly greater area. Its small towns and 
fortified settlements lie along eight hundred fifty mile^ of 
coasts from the borders of Persia to the neighborhood of Bombay. 
And inbmd they stretch for over eight hundred miks, along tlie 
Indus river system and over the foothills that divide the head* 
waters of the Indus from those of the Ganges. Each town and 
village has Us acreage of irrigated laxid^ on which its livelihood 
is based^ and these towns and villages are legion. Most of the 
inhabitants of the Indus valley live in these towns and in 
scattered dwellings amid the Gelds. The large, semi-mdcpeudent 
cities of Mesopotamia have no parallel here. Instead, as In Eg}pt, 
the government of the whole area is centralIzed, tlmugh here, 
unlike Egypt, in two targe cities. The lower Indus has Its capttaJ 
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m Moheojo-^laro, on a great btsnd [u tiie riv«r two hundred 
miles from the sea. And the upper Indus fs ruled from Harappa. 
almost five hundred miles farther to the northeast. 

They are large dtfes by the standards of the time- It takes a 
fill] thirty minutes to walk from one end to the iHtier, even along 
the broad thoroughfares which divide the cities into regular 
btocks. A visitor from Memphis or from Un used to the winding 
haphazard streets, hrokeo by the colorful fronts of temples, of 
his native city, wonid find these wide straight dusty avenues, 
with their central drains and endless windowless fa9adcs of 
whitewashed brick houses, outlandish fc the ektieme, and highly 
monotonous. But the cosmopolitan crowd that throngs the streets 
knows no other type of city, and in any case the variegated cos¬ 
tume of the Inhabitants does much to relieve the auslertt)' of 
the ardutecture. Many races are to be seen here; wool-dad Mon¬ 
gols from the northern hlUs; and dark, almost negroid, Dravidions 
in cotton robes bom the souths beak-nosed Armenoids^ and 
sallow diurk-haired fndividimls who would not liave excited re¬ 
mark on the shores of the Mediterrunean- 

Tbe monotony of the buildings is broken by the massive 
walls of the citadel, rising, both at Karappa and at Mohetijo- 
daro, to the west of the town. The citadel is not merely the cen¬ 
ter of government. It is also the ceoter of rctigiDn, and of trade 
and taxation. A countryman, entering Moheujo-doro from tlie 
west, climbs up a steep staircase in the thickness of the dlade) 
wall and, pausing for breath at the top, can see to his left the 
massive bulk of the mtmidpal granary. There, on the ramp be¬ 
low, four-wheeled oxcarts are unloading sacks of wheat and bar¬ 
ley, and perhaps bales of cotton, to be swung up on ropes to 
the granary floor above, lie does not regard the grain merely as 
a food reserve, 1( is the universal mediiim of payment, and the 
granary is national bank and state revenue department In one, 
and therefore has its natural place in the citadel (or at Ha- 
Tuppa dose by). From wliere tim visitor stands he cannot see the 
rows of brick grinding floors, where municipal workers pound 
the grain to the Sour in which payment is generally made. Irat 
he knows that they must be hard by. He beghu, on his way 
into the town beyond, to see the odier state buildings of the cita¬ 
del, the great bath lying between the granary and the temple, 
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Ihr hath In which the pubhc cleansing ceremonies take pkee on 
the festival days prescribed by religion. And he rnakes 3 detour 
to the south to one of the seats of govcrDnieot. lije immense pil¬ 
lared brick halt of assembty« And then lie goe^ on, to buy the cot¬ 
ton doth aekI oil for whidi he has come, in ot^e of the large 
brick-floored shops of the merchants of the town, and to chaffer 
for the hire of a donkey to cany bis ivares bade to the viBage, 

We must admit that we know nothing of the form of gov¬ 
ernment of the realms of the Indus, little of the religion, and ah 
rnost ootbing of tlie proviotis liistciry of ihe region. This ts largely 
because we cannot yet read the pictographic script whkb the 
men of the Indus valley used. It would be natural to imagine 
two realms, each governed from one of the two cities, like up¬ 
per and lower Egypt before the union, or like Babylonia and 
Assyria in Later times^ The close a^ociation of the govenunent 
buildings with the state granary and the public baths w^ould 
suggest a priestly rule, or at least a state religion. Eatlis, both 
public and private, are such a prominent feature of tlie Indus ci¬ 
ties tliat it is di^cult to argue against the view that bathing had 
a religious -significance, as it has in the Hindu religion of otir 
day. The religiDU had many other facets. A large number cd imi- 
luais w'cre considered sacred, chiefly perhaps the bull; and a 
god portrayed on several of the square stamp seals used by most 
of tivo merchants of the cities has many of \hc attributes now as¬ 
sociated with the name of Shiva. In other words, many of the 
characteristic features of modem Hinduism seem already to be 
associated with the Second MUIemuum dvlll^atzon of the Indus 
valleyp 

It seems likely that at least the southern reahn of the Indus 
rallcvp with its capital at Mohenjo-daro, was known to its inhabit^ 
ants as Meluhlm. For the Mesopotamians knew of a land of that 
mme, a land with iiiany kings, Did beyond the entrunce of the 
Persian Gulf, And from Melubha thej' imported gold and ivorv' 
and camelian and lapis lazuli, products which can hardly have 
come from lands other ttian India. (That die later conquerors of 
tlie Indus valley civiltzatton refer to its inhabitants as the 
Mleccha may possibly add confirmatiJOD.) 

Just what background our countryTOao, standing at the top 
of the citadel steps at Mobenjo-daro, possessed we simply do 
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not know. We can be sure that he possessed just as detuiled, 
supecficio], and rotnasticized a knowings of the past of his own 
people os had the men of Mesopotamia and of Egypt. As he stood 
there, he was heir to at least five hundred years of cify life and 
or^nized agriculturcL So much we can prove; but it is extremely 
likely that the beginnings ol dvilizadon in the valley lands are 
many hundreds of years earlier still, that they lie so far back 
that they are beyond even the myths which begin the popular 
picture of his peoples past. We can be sure that there are stories 
of kings and of wars, leading up by insensible degrees to the 
mote immediate and detailed recollection of the pre^'ious genera¬ 
tion Of so, and ly-ing up with the present moment, the govern- 
mental structure, the decrees and opportunities and dissatisfac¬ 
tions of the first day of die Second Millennium b.C- in the valley 
of the Indus. 



THE WABMIK BUI4-, HCK£ BEmODOCm} FHOM A HAflAFFA SEAl, IS 
nEFRE^KTED ON MANV Or THE SrAT j OF TUE UTDOS V AT.ig v QViLJ- 
2ATn>N. AND MAT Wmi, HAVE BEEN SACIUED THEM AS NOW, 
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THE HUSR before the dawn the clearing lay silent 
Against the paling sky to the east the pine trees at the forest edge 
stood black and sharply outlined. To the west, beyond 
cleared fields and the marshes of the foresliore. the setting ntoon 
trailed a wake of silver across the waters of the fjord- In the clus* 
tered houses of wood and turf the settlers slept, rolled in their 
furs and homespun cloaks as near as possible to the banked cen- 
tral fire^ the low doors shut tight against the midwinter cold. Tlie 
new nuUenntuni came in unheeded across the forest settlements 
of northern Europe. 

There was a watch, it ts true, but he dozed over his fire in 
the lee of a store hot, conscientiously close to the corral in wliich 
the cattle and the sheep were pemred. The natives were friendly 
hereabouts, had been friendly for generations. The vt'atch was 
only a precaution against wolves or marauding hobeuts, and the 
cattle could he relied on to give warulng of their approach. 

The settlement was typical of many along the deep fjords 
and scattered through the wooded low'buds of southern Scan¬ 
dinavia. It was new, its fields carved and biunt out of tlie forest 
less than three years ago, Yet it W'os not in virgin territory, When 
the bst village had been abandoned, and the villagers had 
trecked the seven miles across the lidget to this new site that the 
gods had indicated, they had found massive old tree stumps 
among the lighter newer growth, which showed that, before the 
memory' of man, other farmers had been there. There was even 
an ancient stone tomb where the hills gave way to the estuary 
flats, the immense capstone of the dolmen protruding above the 
low mound which covered its walls, its entrance choked w'ith 
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brambles, and the wooden door rotted almost awajr. They had 
cleared out tlie chamber beneath the capstone, and used it far 
the first two burials within the community. But last year they had 
completed a new burial place, an immense and lofty room with 
walls of upright stones and a roof formed of no less than six 
large slabs, approached by a stone passageway, and tbe whole 
covered by a mound of turf. They were ^tly proud of the mag' 
nifioetit new tomb, with the green turf rising above the white 
UmestorH! ringstones—proud, and a little afraid; and ticver a 
month passed witliout a procession to the psssage-gmve, and of¬ 
ferings and lihations and jars of ft»d and drink for the spirits of 
the three dead ones who already lay within, 

Bm though they venerated their fathers and grandfathers, 
and pimctiliomly gave them their due of offerings, they gave lit¬ 
tle thought to the men of the olden days who had lived on the 
site before. They liad even unceremoniously cleared out tlie old 
bones from where they lay thick on the floor of the dolmen 
chamber, and dumped them outside to make room for their own 
burials. For the signs of earlier villages were common abng the 
fjords and in the forests, half-overgrown clearings and collapsed 
houses with moss-grown timbers. They well knew that a village 
has no permanency; at longest every dozen years, when tbe 
millet and barley began to faU, tt necessary to leave the 
homestead and seek out a new site for cultivation. And as the 
forest reclaimed the abandoned site, so the strength would return 
to the exhausted soil, and it might even be possible, within the 
lifetime of a mau. to return to the overgrown fields and bum them 
dear once more, and again raise crops there. For that was the 
way one lived, here on the shores of the northern sea. 

Though they had been long in the land, these builders of . 
pa^ge-graves and mwew of the forest clearings, they knew from 
iJie traditfons of their people that their ancestors had originally 
come from die south. They couH tell the tale of the generations 
back to the first settlers some five hundred years or so ago^ 
semcely further Iwck. after all, than the discoveiv of America is 
behind us—and they maintained intricate family relationships 
and family fm,ds with the people of the lands fnim which theh 
lathers had come even as far as the Hungarian plains. Adven- 
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turous youths would som^Eimes set out to retrace tbe old migra'- 
tion routesp spending years wmidering from tribe to tribe among 
their distiuit blood-brothers* on dp if tliey rtttimed, they ^oiild 
bring back famiSy news, and perhaps a wife* and perhaps an at 
or a spiral hracefet of copper as visible proof of the weaJtli and 
Mphistication of the fabi^us southern They were envied 

and admired, these bearers of copper^ for meta] ornaments and 
implements were hard lo pbtauL Some flat copper it is 

true, were brought in across the western sea by infrequent ships, 
the ships w'hicb brought the archit^d^s of the passage-gmves and 
the expounders of the religion which demanded them. But only 
the wealth of a hfetlme could purchase such an ax, and if a yoimg 
rttan aspired to that symbol of wealth and culture he must go 
out Iiimself and earn ib 

Otlrers must make do with implements of flint. And the flint- 
STEuth had tittle to fear troro tlie competiticifl of nietoL On the 
contraiy^* he prided himself on producing, from the red-btown 
native flint, auces and spears, and even Imiberds, which from a 
distance of a few paces could hardly be distinguished from those 
of copper. 

in contrast to the rich and variegated urban life of the old 
farming lands of the Middle East, with their specialized metal- 
worken and carpenticTs^ jewelers and shopkeepers* scribes and 
auditors and millers and weavers, these homesteaders of the 
new lands had only one specialist* the fllntsmith^ Apart, of 
course, from the half-alien priests. Beyond that, all the work of 
the settlement w as done in common* with only the centim Hold 
division of labor between the sexes. The W'Omen undertook the 
sickle harvesting and the grinding of the grain in the troughlike 
stone querns, the baking and the weaving and the making of pots. 
The men tended the cattle^ wnd ttdlfced and hunted and car¬ 
pentered* and perhaps sowed the grain^ And it was they who 
felled timber and chopped the underbrush* though in the actual 
btuning^ifi of the new mwing areas al! the population look part* 
except the youngest cbildreii, who wete set to watching the pigs 
rooting in tlie forest a safe distance from the flres. 

This was tlic pattern of tlicir lives, and they were not to 
know that change was upon them. They had, it would seem* 
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a primitive vigtH-ous dejnocra.cy. There were elders, of course, and 
a headman to each village, and village and village were united 
in a loose confederacy of family relationships. But there were no 
autocratic lords, and no pabces or manors. Slavery was accepted 
as a natural institution, but slaves tvere few, because wars were 
few. Whether the herds and tlie crops were held in common we 
do not know, but it seems certain that they were tended in 
cornmOD, and class distinctiotis are practically unknovrn. There 
were, of course, the natives, Uie fishers of the foreshores and the 
hunters of the less thickly wooded hinterland. But tliere the hoT' 
rieis were dawn, had been down for gerterations. Tliere had never 
been any noticeable racial difference between the settlers and 
the old hunters and fishers who bad dwelt in the land before ag¬ 
riculture came. Now there was none, and few in the tillage 
could not claim a portion of native blood. And while fishing and 
bunting were still profitable occupatious, the coastal villages on 
their miltennia-old shell heaps had adopted as much os thev 
wanted of agriculture and cattle herding, and w'erc often practf- 
tally indistmgnishable frofn tlie colonist homesteads. Tlinugh, 
as their fishing grounds held them to a fiaed xilinge site, dieir 
agriculture gave poor returns and was never more than a sub> 
stdiary occupatidii. 

The farmers had a knowledge of the outside world greater, 
perhaps, than we reckon with. There were many travelers, and 
they were not averse to earning the hospitality with which they 
were met by giving the news of the places where they had been. 
Seated under the great tree at the end of the wide village street 
late into the white nf^li of midsiunmer, or grouped around 
a hut fire in the autumn, (he bearded viUagen in their home¬ 
spun cloaks wmild listen sagely to the latest traveler, and later 
compare at length his news vidth those of other travelers or 
with their orvn recollections of the journeys of tlieir youth. And 
the women wofuld listen as they replenbhed the home-brew, or 
prepared the evemtig meal, their heavy amber necklaces glinting 
tawny in Uie firelight. They knew, vagtiely. of Ibe rich lands of 
Eg>-pt and Mesopotamia, as a Persian farmer of today knows of 
New York, with little idea of direction hut some Idea of distance, 
and they knew that ft was too long a journey to be worth making! 
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What use was all the bnmze of the east, if your chifdreo were 
^rowu mea before you returned? But they knew central Europe 
well by repute as far as the Danube plain, far the people there 
were their kinsfolk from the dawn of time. And, as we shall see 
in a later chapter, ships came to every now and then across the 
North Sea. From Britain and beyond, bearing what trade there 
was and bringing the message of the passage-grave priests 
from the far M^iterraoean. 

By the san» cliaimds the farmers of England and Scotland 
and northern France and central Germany knew of the lands 
of south Scaitdinavia. though they may well have looked on tliem 
as backwoods areas, not far From the actual frontier regions 
where, in the valleys of south Norway and central Sweden, the 
impetus of colDnizatitra had died out. where the forests of oolt 
and ash gave way to the seiried ranks of the pines, and the 
short summers and severe winters made the life of the fanner 
hard and bitter. 

In the milder tends of southern England life was good—■ 
though not radically different from that of the Danish humo' 
sieaders. On this oi^t when the Second Millennium h.c. began, 
the earth ramparts of the corral on Wirtdmil! Hill lay deserted 
under a powdering of snow, Only twice a year, at the spring and 
autumn roundups, would the earthworks echo to the shouts and 
laughter of herdsmen and spectators. Now. in the sheltered 
wo^ed valleys below, the wattle villages lay snug and closely 
grouped. The cattle were out on the water meadows, with a mini¬ 
mum of herdsmen. For the weather was milder then than now, 
and there was no need, as in the more norlbem Denmark, to cor¬ 
ral them for the winter and harvest leaves for their feed. {And 
only with the worsening weather fifteen hundred yean bter 
wo^ it be necessary to bring them fnto the houses for the win¬ 
ter.) The houses were lighter built, and less severely rectangukr, 
than the solid timber structures of Scandinadii, but their fttmish- 
tngs were much the same. Bronze was, of course, more common, 
though still imported from outside and therefore employed 
mainly for cmiament rather than wastefully for implements. Stono 
and wood and flint must itil] suffice for these, tbough in this 
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tight er-timbered land tbe beav}* flint fetiing axes of Seatidinavfa 
had no place. Nor was there any tie of kinship between these 
British farmers end those of Denmark. The farmers below the 
Downs claimed kinship rather with the peoples across the Chan¬ 
nel to the soutli. From tliere, the folk tales of their people would 
relate, their forefathers had come about a thousand years ago. 
Oxer in the more thickly wooded Ardenoes lived people with ^e 
same hilltop corrals, the same svay of life, even an understand¬ 
able language. In fact a tenuous relatianship, a feeling of being 
of one bIo<^, extended througlmut the backwoodsmen of the 
whole of western Europe, to where the forests of France lapped 
the bastions of (he Alps or petered out on the suis-baked hills 
facing the Mediterranean. 

No one at tins liore could have explained lliat feeling of re¬ 
lationship. noi extracted from the legends and fairy tales into 
wliicl] it was woven the original folk tradition that over two thou¬ 
sand years ago the forobcars of all the fanners of Europe west of 
the Rhine had crossed to a virgin cantinant frtmi North Africa; 
whereas Europe east of tlie Rhine had been settled by colonists 
from Asia Minor who had occupied the Danube valley and from 
there spread out over the European plain. All that now survived 
was the feeling tijat (he Western peoples belcmged together anrl 
that the Danublans east of tlie Rhine were somehow different- 

StlU farther south and west, in the southernmost parts of 
Spain, the inhabitants of the hilltop towns would have protested 
with vigor at the appellation of "backwoodsmen." Tlioiigh their 
sierras are sparsely pine-clad, they do not, like the barbarians of 
the rest of Europe, bum off tiieir forests to clear new land for 
planting, nor move their villages from place to place every few 
years. Their stone-built towns are permanent, fortified with wall 
and ditch, and they cover several acres of ground. They are 
proud of being on ancient people, these dark slender Spaniards 
whose Bocks of jheep mam the dose-cropped hillsides, and 
whereas the British cattlemen look no fartltcr for their origins 
than across the Channel, the Spanish shepherds have never lost 
the tradition that Uicsr forefathers came across the straits fiotn 
Africa, 
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Bui they do not look to the past, bul to llie future. They do 
not consider themselves isolated commuotties on the edge of the 
uttermost ocean. They know that tliey are tlte shock troops of civi- 
lizatioti. As we shall see, they are m toudi with the civilized east, 
and in their own eyes they are well on the way to modemity. 
Within their towns—which arc almost cities anyway—they have 
all the civilized paraphernalia of palaces and temples; they tiave 
a cemetery of ctdlective tombs outside the walls quite as impreS' 
stve as anything in Crete or Egypt. And, clearest of all signs of 
progress, they have hQzne.>produced bronze. It is only a few 
generations since the prospectors from llic east disetwered the 
lodes of copper and tm, but piodiiction is now in foU swing, Ixith 
for export and for the home market, Et will not be long, they 
reckon, before llicy in tlieir turn can begin to spread civilization 
to the benighted flint^usuig barbarians of die forests of the 
northwest. 



suo cESfm fiEOONsnivcntix of a vn4,ACE in* soutiier.'J cxbmaJTT 

AT THE BEGOCMNC OF THE SECOND AOLLENNIUM, BASED ON AN EX¬ 
CAVATED STTE AT AlCmUHL. 


Tliev are not the only Europeans who consider themselves 
well on the wav to civilization. In the Balkans and along the %'al- 
!ey of the Danube there are also forming communities wEuch have 
recently taken the {in their own opinion) most Important step* 
the changn^iver from flint to bronze. Admittedly they are forest 
fanners, meu'ing their villagies lx> new clearings es'cry few years 
in the wav of the real backwoodsmen farther north. But tbeir 
forests are the open woodlands of the great plains of glacMu 
dust, where there is room for their massive oj. wagons to ma- 
netiver between the trees. They move in style, with many posses- 
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sioDS. And swee the prospectors from Asia hfioor discovered the 
copper lodes in their mountoinSj they itave begun thcinselves to 
mske axes and adzes of the metaL In their rectangular hrame 
houses the housewives display proudly on wooden shelves pot* 
ter>’ wItJch is burnished and painted in spirals and meanders of 
white, yellow, and red. home-produced but quite as decorativ'e 
as anythbg that can be imported from Asia Minor. And they 
taH with cultured S)'mpathy of tiie jinmitive way of life far¬ 
ther north and west where pottery is undecorated. or at best dec¬ 
orated with chalk rubbed into gnxjved patterns to imitate their 
own sophisticated waren And their menfolk wear signet stamps 
hanging from a ooid around their necks. They uriderstand the 
importance, now lliat communications w^ Asia Minor are be¬ 
coming more regular, of being able to set tlieir seal on ihetr wares, 
and there has even been talk in the town council of sending 
young men south to leam to read and w-rite. 

Yes, things arc stirring in Europe. The winds of change are 
blowing from the southeast, and the fanners of Europe are alive 
to the opporlunities of the new age. Tlie civilized lands have mar¬ 
velous devices for sale, if only one bad the wealth to |>iiy thffin. 
And. who knows, tf one could strike copper or tin on one's ter¬ 
ritories, or find some other marketable commodih^ it might be 
possible at that . . . 

The farmers of Europe did not look beyond the civilized 
lands to the south aud east. In that direction lay wealth and cul¬ 
ture; in the other direction by the cold benighted lands vi'here, 
if cue went far enough, even estivation ceased. That there could 
be otlier lands, on the other side of the civilized world, never 
even occurred to them. {And we can hardly reproach tiiem, for 
uotil very recently we loo have paid little attention to the pre- 
histon.' of regions otlier than those of the ancient civilizations and 
of Europe, Even now we know all tcx> little of the state of the 
rest of the world at this arbitrarily chosen date of aooo b.c. ) 

South of the Sahara there stretches, at this date, a broad belt 
of tropical grassbnd, from the fringes of the Ciiinea coast of Af- 
frica in tlie west, across the upper valley of the Niger to the 
Sudan, tlie upper Nile, and the mountains of Abyssinia in the 
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east. To the north the grass fades oitl Into the wastes of the Sa¬ 
hara. to (he south It Is swamped in the forests of the Gold Coast 
and the Congo. It is an area as large as Europe, and at the be¬ 
ginning of the Second Millennium b.c,. it too Is occupied—let us 
qualify that: there is evidence that it probably was occupied— 
by agricutturai peoples. 

They are dark of skin, these farniers of Africa ( they are the 
ancestors of most of the N^roes of America), and they live in 
thatched huts in small communities, surrounded by tlieir fields. 
They know no more of Europe than Europe knows of them, and 
their agriculture is very different from that practiced north of 
the Sahara and of the Mediterranean. They grow no wheat or 
barley, though the easternmost communities are in precarious, 
and often warlike, contact with Egjpt, and arc there learning of 
the existence of barley and millet. Their life is based on the 
cultivation of sorghum and ground nuts, gourds and watermel¬ 
ons, supplemented by hunting, for they have no domestic ani¬ 
mals—though again in the east they have picked up from Egypt 
the Idea of keeping sheep and even cattle. 

In an area the size of Europe there is as much diversity as 
in Europe, and undoubtedly the Nubians in the Sudan regarded 
themselves as vastly more cultured than the semi hunters, semi- 
gardeners of the far west. But over tlie whole range agriculture 
is so old' that no tradition remains of Its begfanings. We, too. 
know little of its origins. We are inchned to date the first liegin- 
uings to 4000 or even 5000 »,c., and we are allowed to speculate 
whcthcfT the idea of taming wild plants occurred independently 
to the inhabitants of this region, or whether the idea came-with- 
out the crops—from the old cultivators of the Nile valley and was 
merely translated in the Niger valley to the wild plants of (hat 
region. We shall meet the same problem elsewhere, and we 
need not take a stand with either the champions of diffusion or 
those of independent invention^ whichever was the case, it hap¬ 
pened everywhere long before our story opens. Again as in Eu¬ 
rope. the African farmers use solely implements and weapons of 
stone and wood, with a little bronze f probably more than we 
guess) being traded for ivory into the Sudan from Egypt. The 
art of weaving, too, and potterymaking peter out as one travels 
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froiii east to west, ttie westeniers ntokhig da with gpurds and bas* 
kels and fadiioning such cbthtng as llie\’ need from bark. But 
even in the west the^* are no Wni^ted savages, Thej’ have their 
village MHinclU, tijeir division of labor, tlieii songs and legends 
and art forms: they Iiave recited histories and genealogies going 
back hundreds of years into the past We must not assume that 
they Imciv nothing of themselves merely because we know noth* 
Ingofthem. 

In three other parts of the worlds each of them an area com¬ 
parable with Europe fn iixe, there were at the beginning nl the 
irUUennium groups of communities wltich feumed the earth for 
theb livelihood. Each of them, too, must Iiave had its hittorics 
arid legends, its separate languages and nalians, its wars and 
kings and dynastic struggles. And each was composed of indi- 
vidiial men and women, working and pbyfng, making war and 
making love, w'orrying about next year's harvest or the need to 
renew the fioirse roof or to keep the gods benevolent. Each of them 
knew that his ow'd commuaity w'Os the center of the emtverse, was 
actively ootiscioiis of the neigliboiring crtmmtinities within a few 
dtt)?' Journey, and was vagnely aware of the total extent of the 
farming area to which we. in our wisdom, ascribe hioi (though 
he hbnsell would have protested that the distant peoples of 
"bis’' area were completely foreign, in customs and language 
and appearance—av different as a Labrador lumberman and a 
Mexican cattle rancher). And, with more or less interest, de¬ 
pending on how close he lived to the center of bis area. Fie would 
know that there were other people outskle the pale who bad other 
woya of life, hunters or herdsmen, nomads or city dwellers. 

In one of these areas, stretching from the headwaters of the 
Conges across northeast India to Burma, Siam, and Indocbina, 
the inbahitanls were as actively aware as were the EuTupeon 
backwtiodsmen—and perhaps the Afticon garden as—of a liter¬ 
ate "industrialjXied'' dvilization on their borders. The nearest 
towns of the organized iongdoms of the Indus valley lay in con- 
sidrrable numb^ in the hill country between the Indus and the 
Canges, and one or (wh? new towns had recently been built dose 
to the upper Canges itself. Traders and prospectors must have 
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nt all litaw fomied an liii|iOirbuit pul ul Lixi? Egj^ptiiiu army. About 
^aoo ft4C. ouiialy <;iiipl[iyi^ lU tucharj, uuaillcLry to ihv rqptkr uulti iif Eg^'p- 

tian {iiffitilry^ who waae artftad wMli and ihlcrld. Th<?Ac wfjrhioti fjlgui% 4 ^ about a Foot 
bigh^ lUp frmn \\k* giavo al MeMciltL Ji lair on of A<siiit In uppar Eg)>jit« who lived about 
tfili dat«. 






\taiiy a4{>n.'U (pf ♦lie lilt? tif tile Egypltqii b.mmiit boiisidmlds alKiut aoop it,c. arc illui- 
Irstcd by wootU>« nuKlcU tlujMxiilwl i» the graves uf thf upfile*, to prniide tliMn wth 
««n'niil& owJ rctliiiie bi ttie li-arkl to carnt. bi lliht iiiodel grain iktun; from npper tTgypt 
tfie clerks iit tfic uiiterudm Ltwp Lilly uF tbr icafk 4 cjirrkd Ui. 
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Thin brofti^e hcMd, discovered fn a 
mbbijJi Lpuj3 at Ninot^rh. is of the pe¬ 
riod of S^rgun of AkkatL xAltbough 
found five hundred miles tujrth uE Ak¬ 
kad itnclf. It is licltev^?d to be a pw- 
tniit ol tii4t mitn.irch wbi>, titrer 
lomdrcd yean Ixflore die Siwmd 
Miticiioium o|>«!iL«l, cstulilifiked mi 
eiiipire stretclilng from ilie MediLerni- 

jHraii t* tin- Persian Cult 
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One of the ^lloyal C™vcs^ of Uf, of 
about Aihtiiiuett in addi- 

rino Id ttmiiy human samificei, ci 
"sLiudiird" of slirLI -iikI lapis 
bearing on its iwo indes pietores d| 
Sumormu life hi war aud peace. This, 
the "pvM.tf'" side, slioiivT: tbt king and 
his Jninily Feqsiting ti^ music mn\ sdngp 
• white below ilwrm snUjects bring trih- 
ntCp bole* ol pmduce, sliiMTp, okoii. 

’ and asses- The aide ubiwuis the 

; infantry ami ass-drawn cluirioJs uf the 
StimcTUin army (sw draw mg ou page 
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■nu? briuk-bullt city of Mobviifa-didro. in ihe valiii> cf Uie InduT, svsis divide bila 
bloclis bv wide avenues willi covered one of ^^■hHJh j& stfcn Ofi the left. The 

brick path to the nghi is rnodcm, for die canvenience of femrisrs, as are the steps In 
t!ip dislOJice. which lead up to twi> luter strifvt levels. 



Tlie great bath within tlvc citadel at ^ilaheti|iMtnTQ Is prcrvidcd w ith ^n eLuborate sj'i^ 
tem of w-Hls for Jilliug und drams to remo\'c die watet. It is helkveil to tiuve t^<Km 
built lor Tcbgiuus puqioses, and it may well he dial tlie ttiKdng temple connected 
wjtli it lies ijiiiler a BijddhiHl riopc twij^dimisand y(=ftrs Liter In date, which is situated 
beside tlie bath. 
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[it tliu of tl^io SL't^ud Milk’^iiiiiumH 



'filet iiim|3Jirii Ilf ilii^ Bikl fcimicis of Iviigluiu;l vtijy^u mtiti}* of tbo auutlii^tn hilU. us iloci 
tilt* WiiicImilJ IIUI, whkli iius givvu lliis fieoplc llioJr mimt- 'nit^ riuitriilrk* 

e4uriliwurks, spcuil opefiJugs, upponr to have laueri usocl Ui t^rrnfs, i>/ol)uljIy lil 
seojoi^al round 
















'On tlu- tsjoitd oi B^tbrnin In tlic Persinn Golf ilw merchunt sailors of l>ilninn raised a 
temple in die ladef half of dio Third b.c. It mnained in iisc until well intw 

the Second Mllleninum, and was twice polled down and built on a latter scale. Tli« tem¬ 
ple stood upon ao artificial platfonn lietd hy high rataining wnlls. This photograph 
shows the wall of the icrc^ce of the second temple and, in the foregratnid, ihe later tcr- 
raco wall of the third temple. 
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At AWa Huyiiis in nortlnfrn Tiirkea^ 
rciativrt of tJ»e^ puopits of 

tlif? BwiSKLD slcppi;® appear to hainti 
e^abltslied ft kingdom hi lltB oentn-^ 
ne^ prior Jo 3 CKm> hjc- The rich graves 
of their princes contain a wealth of 
silverr and gold bowls aod vases, cop- 
jjcr Iwttle-axes, and solar symhobp 
and Ln addition a number of ndg- 
miitie fcot-hjgh figures of hidki and 
stags such a« this. app.in»illy in¬ 
tended as ?ttamhutb. 

The barrows of the battle-ax peoples 
are found in themaands frmn central 
Europe m ihe Caucasus aud beyond. 
In oontrast to the rich gTuvtai of chief- 
taius at MaikD|T and Alaca Hnytik 
with their gold and silver statuettes 
and copper standards, the simple 
graved of Denmark at the northwest- 
em limit □( their range conlahi little 
of wealth, perlmp;! only, os here, the 
amber tmttons used to Taflen cloaks 
ani of coursa, tike battlr-ax whk-h 
gave ll>r people thrir namr. 
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followed the Canges downstream, and goods from the dty mm- 
ufacturers must have been assailable, if only one could afford 
them. So bronze would be known to the fanners of farther India, 
as it was known to the farmers of farther Europe, but only as a 
fabulously expensive civilized luxury, to be aspired to as a na¬ 
tive of yatiTib ar m the Fiji Islands might today aspire to purchase 
a radio or an outboard motor. 

Otherwise, the eastern Indians make do with the stone toob 
which their forefathers have used as far as legends go back, the 
polished axes and stone-weiglited digging sticks and pierced 
stone clubs. The growing of com is spreading eastward frosn the 
Indus v alle y, but by traditioii these farmers are rice growers. 
When the ^t year of the Second MilleimiiiRi sx. begins, they 
are alreadv preparing for the spring sowing. For the jungle must 
be burnt off during the first two months of the year. At the cho¬ 
sen areas on the hill slopes the larger trees were ringed the pre¬ 
vious year, and they now stand dead and can be felled, or at 
least partly cut through, so that they will fall when the area is 
fired. The undergrowth and the smaller trees need not be fe&ed, 
except in the fire breaks, which must now be cleared completely 
to prevent the flames from spreading to the whole jungle. 

The days of the burning are busy ones for the whole popu¬ 
lation of the village. They move out in a body from ihelr clay and 
bamboo houses and establish themselves in fiimsy shelters near 
the duKcn area. After sacrifice to tl»e gods of fire and fertilitj-, 
they set torches to tlie underbrush, working backwards into the 
wind so that the fiames may not join force with the wind to jump 
the breaks. All the men and most of the women ore out. naked to 
the waist, setting the fires, piling partly consumed branches and 
bushes together into individual bonfires, guiding the fall of the 
great trees. Afterwards, when the fires die down, the trees must be 
lopped and the branches burnt, while the trunks are rolled to 
the edges of the area to form the basis of the fence, 

l^iougliout the work, which lasts out the two months, the 
children and the older folk are busy preparing meals, carrying 
water to the diirsty workers, and spreading and raking the 
ashes. Finally the area lies desolate, blackened and clear except 
for the cbaired stubs of trees. The men can return to their hunt- 
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iog, except for wlio mc to build tlic ^tout fence ihni will 
keep wild animsls from Ihe crop^. 

Now the area caa be allowed to rest* the lifo-gi^i'irtg ashes 
to settle into the soiL V/h^n the rains begin in May, the sowing 
tan start. Then it will be the \A‘otn€ns tum. Beginning at the 
foot of the slope* they will work their way up* digging small 
holes sii inches or so apart with their weighted sticks and drop¬ 
ping four or five ^ains of the moiintain rice in each hole. Noth¬ 
ing inore is need^. Except for weeding, the rice needs no more 
care until the harvesL 

With the harvest tliere wiU again be a biisy tome for all tlie 
villagers. The rice wilt be cut with flint^gotl day sictjes* par¬ 
boil^ in large caitbenware pots and then mixed with saod^ 
heated red hot in a beehive-shaped clay oven. When the mixture 
Is dry, and the sand removed by sieving In mckenvork sieves,, 
the rice will be pounded in deep wooden mortars to remove the 
hulls, and then winnowed by tossing in basketwork trays. Then 
the rice is ready for storage to tlje large pots sunk Into Ae fioors 
of the houses. Another year's har^'^t will be hiiine. 

Thus life goes on^ with seedtime and han'cst marked by the 
village feasts, with ofierings of fruits and flowers and rice cakiis 
to the gods who control the increase of the earth. It is a year 
like any othci« 

On the Yellow^ River* in northern China^ life is more organ^ 
ized. It is the time which later generations wiU look back upon 
as the Hsia Dynasty^ the first of the innumerable dynasties which 
followed the reigns of the three great emperors of the Coldcn 
Age^ Yao^ Shun, and Yu. But though there is an emperor^ he is 
but the titulary head of a loose organi^tion of farming villages 
confined to the wooded valley of the river. The villagers dear 
their planting areas from the forest with stone axes and w^th fire, 
for bronze^ though known, is stiU rare. They plant miUet and 
kaoliEing and breed cattle, pigs, and dogs for the pot Had they 
known it, it is a IronUer agriailture similar in all respects to that 
of Europe. But they know nothing of Europe. They probably 
know whence came their agricultural way of lile^ for it coimot 
have been more than five or sis hundred years since their hunt- 
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tng momtoTs began to ratse theit own food. Untike ihem, we ean 
only guess. It seems unlikely that a way of life so like that of the 
otliei nortliem agricultural area was developed by independent 
invention. But it did not come horn the south. For between north 
China aod the southern agriculturalists of the Ganges vofley lies 
all south China and Indochina, a land of mountain and [utigle 
who$e inhabitants know nothing of planting and harvesting. Only 
aiuimd the coasts are tliere scattered settlements of fishermen 
who Iiflve learned to plant taro and yams by the digging-stick 
methods of the rice growers—aod they are more mtercsted in 
expanding to the islands of the southeast than to the cold win¬ 
ters of the rtpTthem lands. We can guess tl^al the idea of agiicul- 
ttire, and with it the millet seed and domestic animals, had 
moved slowly frem oasis to oasis along the northern foothills of 
the Tibetan plateau, and across the Kalf-desert grasslands which 
then covered the Taldamakan and the Koko Nor.. 

As on the coasts of soutli China, so on the coasts of Pern 
there are settled oommumties of garden et-fishenmem But it is 
hardly necessary to postulate a traffic across the Pacific bearing 
the idea of plant cultivation {though that would explain the pres¬ 
ence of cotton on both sides of that ocean}. These villagers live 
where their ancestors have lived for five centuries and mare, upon 
the gradually mounting mounds of mussel shells and general 
refuse of their occupation, lying dose lo the sea at the mouths of 
the steep and arid valleys running down from the Andes- They 
live mainly on fish and shellfish^ with an occasional sea lion or 
porpoise when luck b with theb hunting. But in the low marshy 
meadows by the river they plant and harvest peppers and beanSf 
xquashes and gourds and cotton. Their shawls are colorful and 
attractively woven, and form their only item of clothing- They 
have no pottery and, of course, no consciousness that it is lack¬ 
ing from their inventory. What morcj. anyway, could they need 
the gourds they grow^ and the baskets and nets they are so 
adept at constructing? After aB* they are the most advanced 
people in the world as they know it, and they have reason to be 
proud of the fact^ 
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w. HAVE RANCxiD wiflelv in the last chapter. Yet the 
greater part of the world remaim untmiched* many other men 
and women, of diverse physical types, saw tlje sun rise upon the 
Second Millennium b.c. In their diversity they have one thing in 
common: they accept the world as It is. Tliey live on what the 
world, as It b, can provide, and do not, as the other peoples we 
have passed in review, seek to force nature into a more favora' 
ble pattern. Instead of planting the crops they wish to eat, they 
eat the crops which nature chooses to plant. Instead of herding 
and penning the animals whose meat and pelts they w'ish to 
use, they use the meat and pelts of the nniimnls. which happen to 
«dst within their range. They ore hunters and fishers, and col* 
lectms of the wild fruits of the earth. 

Except for those who live close to the lands of cultivators 
and herdsmen, they are not aware of having any choice in the 
matter. No other way of living has ever eristed; no other way of 
living is even remotely concervahle. Fish and game and ethble 
plants are the only things that man can eat, and the only way to 
get them is—to get them. 

The sxm that aroused the cities and villages of the Nile to a 
new day, and was already brightening the dty above the melon 
fields and grass huts of the Nigerian cultivators, found hunting 
parties cm the South African veldt already awake and preparing 
to take up the pursuit of their game at the point where the same 
sun, sinking on the Third Millennium, had interrupted them. A 
typical team, no more than four men strniig, has been following a 
wntmded giraffe for three days now. The tracks show clearly 
that the animal is weakening, as the poison from their fire-hard¬ 
ened arrows takes effect, and they are gradually regaining the 
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distani:^ they lost when the freshly woimde^i aaiinial escaped 
thcLT ring. With the first light o£ dawD they are on their way, fol¬ 
lowing the faint spoor wiUi scarcely a cljeck,, noting where the 
jinimfll has stopped to rest with increasing frequency, and, as they 
go, scavenging almost automatically for anything edibie, pounc¬ 
ing on lizards, flushing a lark from its EedglingSp or pausing 
briefly to grub up a tuber. 

The>' are small dark men, these busbmeo of the veldt» almost 
pygmies in stature, dtin but mcredihly wiry, and they chatter 
among themselves as lliey lope along the trail. They are In high 
humor, for they know that this time their hunt will be successfnL 
Before they started out five days ago the eldest of them had 
drawn a giraffe on the ^vall of the temple-cave^ There Is no doubt 
that it was that dmwmg which brought within range of their 
BJTOws the giraffe they now foUow and that the drawing Is still 
doing its work to bring the animal down. 

Towards the afternoon they sight their quarry, standing with 
drooping neck and wide-straddled legs in the shade of a clump of 
trees. As they approach^ It tries to tun but stuznbEes and then 
wearily turns to face them. They stand at a distance, out of reach 
of the still dangerous hoofs, and aim their arrow's carefully at the 
area of the heart. Even so^ six arrows strike before one is success¬ 
ful, and Uje great animal quivers, nms two strides and falls^ 
twitching to the ground. The hunters clnse in, to deliver the coup 
de ^dee with their stone knives. And while three remoln to skin 
and partition the dead animal with the same knives, the fourth 
sets off on the long jounicy to bring the rest of the family grenp. 

For such a quantity of meat cannat be transported to the 
family at its semipermanent home by tlie water hole below the 
mitcrop ridge. The faintly must, as so often before, move to the 
meat. Some of it can be sun-dried for later use, but must must be 
eaten on the spot during the few days before it w!l become too 
even for an ejq>erieiiced stomach. They w-ill gorge while 
they can, and starve when they must. Thai is the way of the 
hunter. 

So llie family^ the women and cJiildren and the old toen* 
break camp when tliey hem the word. Tlieir only pussesiiDns are 
a skin or two for the sheStets. a bundle of arrows, and a basket 
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or conbilziiDg spare stone knives and scrapers and a stock of 
roots for brewing arraw poison. These are carried by the women, 
while the oldest man bears the masks and monkeys' tails and 
paints which are rather more important than the weapons in 
suring hunting tuck. And the whole party moves off, naked and 
in high humor, through the thorn scrub. 

TbroiJ^out the warm lands the picture is much the same 
In the rain forests of the Congo—and of the Ama:ron—different 
animals are hunted, different plants and tubers and small g^e 
collected. And the people have a different physognomy and a 
different language. But the day-to-day problems and the day-to- 
day satisfactions are the same- In southern India and in Austra¬ 
lia, and scattered throughout the chain of islands between them 
(but not in New Zealand or the Pacific islands, which are still 
unknown to man), recognizable cousins of the South African 
bushmen live a recognizably similar life. But the groat migration 
that sprcarl the Australoids across half tlie world is many many 
thousands of years in the past. It has dropped from the reooltee- 
tion of man mlHennia ago, and row the scattered communities 
know' nothing of any land but their own. Tlieir horizon is 
bounded by the extent—admittedly widespread—<if their own 
bunting grounds, and each family group rarely meets even the 
next group—tbou^ it is the rule tJiat men must seek tbclr women 
outside the group. 

We shall not meet these hunters of the tropics again in this 
book. For them the coming millennium brought no basic change 
in mode of life and except in rare cases no contact with the hb- 
toiy we shall recount. But we should not forget that the liuuters 
are there all the time; diat they occupy much of the world's sur¬ 
face and comprise much of the world's population; and that while 
better-documented events are occurring in Europe and in Hither 
Asia, generation after generation of the hunters is being bora, 
and living, and dying. Tliey are as entitled to their place in the 
story of mankind as any literate dtizen of Ur or of Thebes or of 
Harappa. 

No sun rises over the Arctic re^ons this Erst day of January 
in the year 2000 b.c. But in the desolate lands looking out upon 
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&e polar seas people are tiviag, iinddJed in hall-undeigroiiiid sod 
and ^one liou^$ in the dim twilight of Um orotic day> warm ond 
cozy m the door light and comfortiiig heat of their blubber lamps- 
They sleep on while the dawn of the fnlTl enninm sweeps roimd 
the world, for whal is there to walce for? In the cach^ raised 
on poles nut of reach of wolves and foxes there are pro visions for 
we^ ahead, whole carcasses of reindeer and seal, and stocks of 
frozen fish. For the moment there is no need to hunt It wiU be 
long, though, to the spring thaWj and it would be wise, if the 
wind drops, to go out to a breathing hole in the ice and, if the 
gpds are kind, to harpoon a seal One can, after all, never have 
too manv seats, and the winter setttecnent is sited on the sea- 
shore with that very end in view. 

In the meanttoe the womeofolt c^an prepare foot! over the 
lamps or at the hearth just within the doorway. And they can 
dress furs with their flint scrapers and sew them with bone awb 
and sinew threads Into clothing wliich will withstand the bitter 
cold of the long wait by the breathing hole. 

But when the gales rage, and the men are inside the rectan- 
giUar houses, they sit around, desultorily repairtag harpoon 
thongs or fashioning new points of bone ami walrus ivorj’, or new 
knives or scrapers of flint or slate. There is time to spare in the 
winter, and they talk of the long days of suminer, recollecting 
the year before and pLuming die year ahead. 

When the ice goes out they will mow, for then the seals can 
no longer be approached by stealth, and they must go abroad to 
find the reindeer. They will pull the roof from their house belore 
they leave, to let the summer sun and rain sweeten the interior 
after a winter’s habitatiem. And they will pack their skin tents and 
spears and liarpooQS in tbe big skio boats. It happens that they 
must travel far to find the reindeer. But (I often liappens that they 
travel farther yet just for the fun of baveling. For though they 
feel safer wdlh ;i herd in the neighborhood, they can always get 
along on fish and hares and berries; or they may si^t a walrus 
or a school of right whales and harpoon a feast fur tbe w'hole boat 
family for sevet^ days. So they cover great distances in the rum¬ 
mer ^ong the arctic coasts, and think little of crossing ftoin Si¬ 
beria to Alaska, or from Baffin I^nd to Greenland, or from Nor- 
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way to Novaya Zemlya. It niatters little if they do not letuni to 
their winter setllcmeait. They can build snother. or repaii; an old 
abandoned one somewhere else. 

There are one ot two appointments they must keep. There 
is one with the reindeer at the autumn migiatinn, where toQ. is 
taken of the passing herds with harpoons and fail traps. There is 
one with the sahnon at the estuaries of the great rivers, u'liere die 
fish can be caught by hand and tossed aslmre without need of 
nets or lines. And there Is one svith the forest people at the great 
autumn marts held by the estuaries after the salmon run. 

They know the forest people well; the two peoples hold each 
other in wary esteem. Throughout the year the arctic hunter 
have been amassing a little store of trade goods, walrus aod 
narwhal rvory, pelts of polar bear and arctic fox, lamp blubber, 
and carved knife handles of remdeer antler. And at the mart they 
wifi exchange them for the goods of the forest {ler^te, the hollow- 
ground stone adzes, the slcjns ^ of otter and mink, and the birdh- 
bark boxes of molasses or h<me^'. 

The life of the arctic hunters has lasted unchanged for mil¬ 
lennia and will last unchanged for millennia to come. Their an¬ 
cestors had lived much the same Ufe on the edge of an Icecap 
which, in an age tunv long forgotten, had stretched down to the 
plains of Germany. And their descendants will live much the 
same life when .Alaska is incorporated as the forty-ninth state. 

The forest folk, too, live a Ufe based on thousands of years 
of tradition. Through the great pfne forest of North Afnerlca, Rus¬ 
sia, and Scandinavia they have moved along their game trails 
during the long days of the previous summer. They have tradi¬ 
tional camping places where they pitch their skin tents for weeks 
a time, fishing and hunting and gathering plants arid berries 
until the scarcity of game suggests a move. They live and move 
in small groups of but a few families, except at the tribal meet- 
iogs, where, on the hanks of tme of the rivers, hundreds ol fam¬ 
ilies, coming from all directions, pitch their tents and chaffer and 
exchange news—and daughters—w'hile tlie grown men gather 
in council to discuss war and peace and tribal boundaries and 
game movements and fishing rights and llie succession of the 
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chiefs. Tlicre. too, the mitimtion ceremony taJces place, when the 
young warriors who huve endured the testing peritx! without 
flinching are duly admitted to tbefr place at the councU. Then 
diey disperse again, and the Eittb groups of buckskiiwdadr moc- 
casined hunters malce their uvay back though the endless forests 
tq their own hating grounds. 

But now it is winter. The snow piles thick cm the pines and 
spmces and lies heavily on the grouiid hetween. Only with 
snowshoes or skis is it poissihle to gel around at all, and even so 
the hunters prefer to keep to their trodden trails^ which make 
the round of their trap lines. It is the season for pelt huntings to 
replace the fur garments worn out the winter before and to re- 
plmish the trade stocks depleted in the autumn marts. The peo¬ 
ple are now in their winter quarters, round tent-shaped huts of 
sod lined with birchbark, and they wtQ not move uolil the spring. 
But here, where tlie sun iheds a tltUe light and waimth in the 
middle of the day, there is more work going on than among the 



TOSS PICTURE OF A MUNTEn PiniSUlNO AN ELJt IS CARVCT ON THE 
ROCKS OF TALAVnOUCA tN NORTHWEST HUSStA, ALTHOUCH OF UN- 
CKRTALN OATE, IT IS OF IMPORTANCE AS SHOWING THE EAHLT USE OF 
SKI (wmcil AHE ALSO ATTESTEO FROM DOC FINDS IN FlNEANo)* THE 
IfUNTd IS AFPABlSiTTiY ARMED WITIi BOW AND ARROW, 
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aictic folk. It is the time for tree (eUing atu! caipentiy. EKigmit 
canoes ore being fasluoned, and the settlement ecltoes with the 
thud of the greenstone adies witti whicli the boats are being bol- 
out. Sledges are being tnade or repaired, and die young 
men are exercising their dog teams in the difficult art of thread- 
iag the tree stems at speed. Skins are pegged out and scraped; 
harpoons and chisels and axes are being fashiotied from dcci ant¬ 
ler; knives, of slate or hint or wild-boar tusks, are being hafted. 
There is work, and bo spare, to fill the short hours of daylight 

There is iitde hunting, for there are good stocks of dried fish 
and venison, supplement^ by an occasional jack rabbit from the 
snares. The men have enough to do preparing their equipment 
for the following summer Even so, they have time ia the eve¬ 
nings armmd the central fire to add decoration to their tools and 
weapons, carving figures of anLn^aIs on the bone or wooden hafts 
of their spears and axes, or finishing off their knife handles with 
the head of art elk or a reindeer, carved in the round These 
carvings are eagerly sought after by the plainsmen farth^ south, 
and—who knows?—perhaps one of the elk-headed knife handles 
might end up arforning a bbde of copper far away in the almost 
mythical regions south of the plains. The womeo are busy, too, 
looking after the children and cooking food, and curing and sew¬ 
ing furs. But now that the ^tmd is frozen they are at least 
free of potteiymaking, for the clay can no longer be dug or mixed. 
The pots tliey have now must last out the winter. 

Actually, lliough, potterymaking is a favorite occupation. 
There is bme for gossip while the clay is being fashiDncd, coil by 
coil, into round-bellied bowls and vases; and there is room for 
artistic expression in die decoration, for an elaborate compositian 
of lines and pJttings and commas, incised with whatever comes to 
hand, a pointed stick or a comb or a piece of whipcord or the cut 
end of 0L bone. And then the firing, in the constantly replenished 
clay oven, Ls always exciting for many a masterpiece falls to bits 
in the loin or coumh! out misshapen or discolored. Those that sur¬ 
vive are eagerly compared and commented upon and shown 
around to the liousewives of tile oUier tents. Now, in the winter, 
the Women must satisfy their artistic urges by sewing elaborate 
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firtogea and tlKing embraiderjr upcm the buckskin ganneats 
Bi« nuking. And beic, t<M)» there Is much campetldcm. 

On the southern edges of the great forests the hunters moke 
contact, at their fall marts, with the people of the plains. But 
thou^ the hunters of the northern forests live much the same 
way of life all around the globe, the people with whom they meet 
are very different in America, Asia, and Europe. 

[n America they meet the buffalo hunters of the Great P lains 
They are no mean hunters, these plainsmen. They take pride in 
choosing out and dispatching the largest of the bison, fadng 
them cm foot with their flint'tipped spears. Ami current stiff are 
folk tales from the time when their ancestors a thousand years ago 
trapped the great mastodons which then lived in the Mississippi 
valley. 

In Asia the southem neiglibors of the forest dwellers are the 
herdsmen of the steppes. We shall meet in a later chapter these 
shepherds and cattlemen who ranged over the wide plains from 
the Black Sea to Mongolia, driving their flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle and horses from valley to river valley and from 
water hole to water hole. 

In the south these herdsmen are In trading contact with the 
bronze-using cultivators of the Middle East, and horn them 
they have beard of the ass-dmwn carts used by the Sumerians in 
warfare. They are at this time experimenting with modifications 
of this radical invention, heavy four-wheeled wagons to be drawn 
by oien. and h^t two-wheeled chariots which they are training 
their horses to draw. But only the vaguest reports of these tech¬ 
nical wonders reach the southem fringes of the forest, just as the 
copper weapons known to be current among the rich herdsmen 
of the south rarely reach tlie north, though stone imitations of the 
copper battie-Bxes are not uncommon. 

In Europe the pine woods end not in plains but in the oak 
and ash forests which cover the low-lying coastlands around the 
North Sea and stretch down over the fiatlands of oectral Eu¬ 
rope, Scattered through the forests are the clearings of the badc- 
woods fanners, some abandoned and overgrown, others cleared 
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and ready for the wlieat mid barley to be ^own among the tree 
stumps. By the cleared fields starni square two-roomed hatises 
of timber or of wattle and daub. But by fjords and seacoasb fie 
other settlements of a very difierent type. 

Though the cultivators have been living in the forests for a 
thousand years and morct they know that their ancestoiir came 
from the south and occupied a land that was not their own. The 
people who dwell in tlie shell-heap vilktges, they know^ are the 
real "natives^ who were here whan their forefathers cani& 
Thc^ people are clearly diSerenl* fairer of hair and huger of 
bone, and they speak a diffetenl language. 

Ordy a stone’s throw fmm the beach sketches the long low 
mound cm whicJi the Eshiog vitbge Ue^. It is grasc-grown eicepi 
around tlie circular wattle huts, where the scuffing of dogs and 
children has brought to light the grey-white oyster shells of w’hkh 
the whole mound is composed. This is the debris of thousands of 
years of occnpab'uD, the remains of the daily meals of a hundred 
and twent\‘ generationit. And to the fee of the huddle of huts 
die cunent rubbish heapp spining down the side of the mounds 
is still cnomly composed of oyster sheilsp with mm>ng them the 
bones^ broken for the muirovr and wefi-gciflwed by the of 
many a red dw and aurochs. Figs root uloog tlie edges of the 
mound, turning the drifts of dead leaves in the hope of finding a 
forgotten acorn^ and the dogs lie out in the winter sunshmep 
curled up with their bushy tails ov^er their noses. 

The men are coming in from tlie marshes now. They saw 
in the milletiniimi crouched In dugouts in the reedsp waiting 
to catch the wild fowl on the lake at dawn. And over their shoul¬ 
ders tliey bear a bundle of ducks and coots brought down by 
their fUnt-tipped arrows. They bring enough meat lor the day^ 
and the women refiect thankfully that today at least it w-ill not be 
necessary for them to wade through tlie ky water out to the 
mussel banks. While they begin to pluck the birds, the men warm 
their ftoQ^en hands at the hearths and refresh themselves with 
beakers of beer from the barret which, together with the bea km, 
they had bought tlie previous w'eek from the f^rners at the price 
of a fat roebuck. 

Coutinuiiily there is trade between the fanners and the shell- 
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heap dwetleTF. Whenever more game or fish Is taken than am be 
used for the pot, it is carried or paddled tlie sit miles to the near¬ 
est farming village. The nllagers are always glad fat a change of 
diet, and a willing customer can always be found to trade for a 
length of homespun cloth, a polished Bint as. a pot or two, or a 
measure of com or of beer. 

Sometimes a young man from the shell heaps will take serv¬ 
ice for a season with the farmers, hunting for them and lending a 
hand with the harvest. For a summer's service he can earn a cow. 
and many- of the young men have began, desultorily, to keep cat¬ 
tle, and even to dear and sow a field. But the regular work en¬ 
tailed in far min g is uncongcnial to them. Whenever the weather 
Is fine, they set out in their dug^mts to the fis hin g banks; and at 
any time a school of right whales or porpoises, or a seal or two, 
may be sighted, and every man turns out to drive the beasts 
ashore. So agrkndluie hardly gets the attention it deserves, and 
most attempts to introduce it peter out, 

Thev travel long distances in their dugouts, or in the larger 
boats covered with sewn skins. They even occasionally visit their 
cousins in the marshy lands of eastern England, sailing out on a 
northeast wind w'itb the big square sail set For in the fens of 
England there are also settlements of bunting, sealing, and fish¬ 
ing folk, and many of them have come, within living memory, 
from Denmark nod Sweden. They are daring saitnrs, these fisliers 
of the North Sea, and some are already talking of signing oo in 
one of the big foreign ships that every now and then come into 
local waters. They have t^ed about it to die local pricsl of the 
passage-grave religioa in bis bouse in the nearby vtUags of the 
farmers. . . . 
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XA.HOUND THE SEABOARDS of the world moro ships 
thRO one would guess saw the Second MiUenniiim begin. They 
are galleys for die most part, broad in the beam and castfe 
prowed and stemed. The majority are drawn up for the night on 
open beaches, perhaps beneath the tall walls of a seacoast city, 
perhaps cm a naked foresbore to a naked hinterland. Their crews 
steep soundly, wrapped in their sea cloaks, beside the oar 
benches or bmeath the poop deck. Many ships, though, lie at 
anchor in sheltered coves, where the shores are too steep for the 
vessels to beach; and on these the watchmen Mtnk at the Ifght- 
ening sty and yawn as they greet the new day. And some, caii^t 
out on a harborless stretch, or commanded by a devil-may-care 
captain, fight out the nl^t at sea, with bows turned to meet the 
waves and with sbort-hauled oars just giving steerageway. There 
the dawn is doubly welcome for the view it gives of the coast, 
which has been muttering menacingly to leewW all night. With 
die coming of the sun the watch below is toused, and with 
fnlly manned oars, or with the approximately lateen sail 
out to catch a favorable wind, the ships beat onward to their dis¬ 
tant goals. By the beached ships the crews await the Kde that 
will aid them afloat again, or load or unload hales and bigots, 
sldns of water and sacks of barley under the direction of them¬ 
ing master, while the merchant officers are ashore in the city, 
completing the final documentation with their agents or negpU- 
atingexch^ges with the local dealers. 

It is predominantly mercantile, this shipping of the turn of 
the nulkmiiiim. and we still know far too little about tt. But every 
new discovery, whether of a coastal townsite or of a hoard i 
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cuoeifonn tablets, seems to add weight to the argument that 
sea trading at this time large-scale, organised, and frequent, 
with regular sea routes over distances which, even by our own 
standards, are of impressive length. 

As with the inland settlements, $o, too, of the seaward trade 
in the Far East. Africa, and America w'e know practically noth¬ 
ing. But we can no longer assume that lack of evidence means 
that there was no sea trade along the coasts of India, Makya, 
and the Chinas, to Africa and even to America. Written evidence 
supported by archaeology confirms such trade in the Red Sea, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Indian Ocean, and archaeology alone 
is sufficient to demonstrate it throughout the Medtteirancan and 
the northeast Atlantic. But these are the areas where archaeolo¬ 
gists have had a hundred years and more to look for evidence. It 
would be surprising if comparable data were not to be found in 
regions where they have not yet looked. Be that as H may, we 
must not anticipate the evidence—providing only that it be 
clearly understood that the account which follows of the mer- 
(hant adveoturers of 2000 a.c. does not imply that none were to 
be found outside the areas described. 

With a following wind—and the wind blows almost always 
from the north in the Persian Gulf—it was a three-day run ficin 
Ur to Dilmun. Despite the dangers of the voyage (squalls are sud¬ 
den and pirates not imkrtawn), the mertrliant captains must 
have heaved a sigh of relief when their vessels cast ofi and started 
the long drift down the Etiphrates. For the moment thev could 
forget the financial juggling needed to get the voyage started at 
alt with a full cargo. Deposited at the Ishtar temple ashore are 
the documents recording the profit-sharing partnersliips and the 
direct loans against interest which alone made the voyages pos¬ 
sible. At least tlie complication of money has not yet been in¬ 
vented, and the clay tablets are straightforward enough t 
change for thus-and-thus many IvaTes oE woolen piece goods the 
partners undertake, on the relum of their ship from Dihnun, to 
pay such-and-such a weight of copper in ingots of good quality. 
No responsibility is assumed for loss in transit" No responstbilily, 
indeed I The captMins, who bfking to the guild of Dil^un-farers 
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resident in Ur though many of them are natives of Dilmun or of 
the lands beyond, are fuQ of scorn for the fat merchants ashore 
who rake in the profits and refuse to share the ristis. But the 
sight ol die sails straining to the fresh breeze, and the conscious' 
ness of a fuU cargo of woolens aboard, serve soon to banish the 
cares of shore life, while the bends of the river and the frequent 
sandbanks force them to keep their attention on the belmstnea at 
the large steering oars asteiiL 

In the afternoon they cross the bar Into the open waters of 
the Persian Gulf and as the son goes down moke ^dfail at the 
island of Pailaka off the Gulf of Kuwait. There, on the sheltered 
southern shore. Is a little town of colonists from Dtlmun, and 
there the ships can be drawn ashore for the night, the captains 
gladly paying a toll on their cargo for the protec^on of the town' 
shq), rather than face the risk of a cutting-out eipcditioa from 
the piracy-addicted mainland if they andior fartlier down the 
coast. 

There is no such security the next night. Alter a day of coast¬ 
ing along the ocher sliores. they must anchor in the lee of one of 
the sandy headlands and hold nightlong watch against raiders 
from the Bedouin tribes ashore. It is with relief that they sec the 
dawn break and start out to sea once more on the Ust day's voy¬ 
age to Dilmun. 

V'Dilmun is the Island now known as Bahrain, and on its north¬ 
ern coast the limestone defensive walls and temples of two large 
cities stand out clearly, (rom tlte sea, against the dusty green of 
the date palms. With its abimclant springs of fresh water and 
luxuriant vegetation, Dilmun lias been famed for a thousand 
yeai^ for its health and fertility. The seamen know and, as they 
walk the sl^p up the shelving l>each, recite in monotonous sing¬ 
song the lays of Dilmun, the blessed land of the gods; benv it be¬ 
came the home of Ziusudra, whom the gods saved from the 
Deluge, and how Citgamesh found there, and lost again, llie se¬ 
cret of inuRiOTtality. 

On the beach many ships are drawn up, most of tliem larger 
than the ships from Ur. These are the ocean-going ships, ships 
from the mmintatnous land of Makan. beyond the entrance to the 
Gulf, and ships from Meluhha, the Indus vaDey itself, a whole 
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month s voyage away to the east Tlicre is lively talk amcmg the 
crews ia pidgin-SuineriaD and scraps of half the languages of the 
east, while the captain is away within the walls of the city con¬ 
tacting his agent and arrangkig for the stowage of his cargo. 
Many of the crews know each other well. Not only have they 
met before in Dilnmti; the ships from Ur have themselves ■ajl f. d , 
on occasion, to Makon, and bod] Makan and Metuhlian ships not 
infrequently sail to Mesopotamian ports. .\nd EHlmun-owned and 
Dthnun-maimed ships sail from here to all ports of the known 
world. 

For the fact of the maiter is that the civili2ed peoples whom 
we have already met, in Egypt and Mesopotamia and the Indus 
valley, were essentially fam^g communities, ia spite of their 
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!ai^e import and export trade. There were others, no Jess civi¬ 
lized, whose main means of iiveliliaod was intenutiinial trade, 
and whose prosperity, and even existence, depended on keep* 
ing open the seafaring routes that they had done so much to es¬ 
tablish, The Brst nmong these sea-trading powers was Dilmim, 
the first to appear tn hikeny, and the first to falL We sliaU later 
in this chapter meet the second, Crete. The third, Phoenicia, will 
not come seriously into the picture for several hundred years. 

The men of Dihnun were first and forcmosl sailor!!. Though 
their island was well watered and fertile, and already famous for 
its dates, and though its seas furnisbed tlie pearls that were 
traded, under the name of "fishes' eyes,” to the north, neither the 
harv'csts of the land nor those of the sea could support the large 
population that crowded its numerous towns and ullages —the 
population whose burial mounds lie to this day in tens of thou- 
sa^ on Bahrain bland. Dihnun lived by trade. Lying astride 
the most important sea route of the age, it sent out ships to Meso¬ 
potamia and to the Indus cities, and welcomed to its open road¬ 
stead and sheKing beacJies ships of all the coastwise nations of 
the Irulian Ocean, Within its walls was one of the greatest mar¬ 
kets of tl>e eastern world, and there were exchanged the staple 
commodities and the luxury goods demanded by the great dvili- 
xatioiue to the north anil cast. The bulk trade was in textiles from 
,Me$opotaniia and copper from the mines of Makan — probably, 
though Makan has not yet been located, on the coast of MuscaL 
A very targe proportion of the copper worked by the bronze- 
smiths of the Sumerian cities imdoubtedly came from Makan 
by way of the Dilmun markets. But there was a luxury' trade, too, 
in the products of the Indus valley. Wlien the copper ingots 
were stored in the bolds, the merchant captains would take on 
board a deck cargo of Indian timber, mangrove poles for build¬ 
ing, or perhaps teak. And finally they would fill their chests with 
the small heavy ingots of gold, and with ivory combs, figurines 
and boxes of ivory, and soft leather bags of carodUan and tapis 
lazuli from far Af^anistan by the headwaters of the Indus. Even 
fade was occasiofially offered, and no one knew where that come 
from. Often the chests in the cabin below the poop were worth 
more than all the rest of the cargo, and they would be «wiTH se- 
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cutely with the roiuid $Uinp $eiil 5 of the Dilmim merchants sdcI 
guarded by two of tbe more trusted members of the crew whJlo 
the heavily laden vessel beat northward against the wind, bade 
to the sectirity of Faihika and the waiting capitnlisbr of Ur. 

A tliousand miles away to the west, across the breadth of 
Arabia, other ships were smling ttie Red Sea, on another of the 
important trading routes of the world of 2000 B,c. We know lit¬ 
tle of this route, but that is more by the accident of circumstancs 
than because the route was umniportant. We know it only from 
tlte records of the kin^ and of the nppei civil servants of Egypt, 
and it was only on occasion and as an exception that they were 
interested in recording overseas commerce. The records of the 
independent mercliants, if such existed, would be written on pa¬ 
pyrus and have perished, unlike the records of the Diimun t^- 
fic, which are stamped 00 imperishable baked clay. And no seri¬ 
ous archaeo'loglcal investigations have yet been made along the 
line of the route, or at its destination. 

The destination of these ships was the land of Punt Atid the 
location of the land of Punt is anybody's guess, Yet Plmt was 
well known by hearsay to the Egyptian of sooo b.c. He himself 
had no doubt as to where it lay. Far longer than tradition could 
record (toe know that it was well over a thousand years) goods 
from Punt had Iteen reaching Egypt, and for at least as long as 
three hundred years Egyptian ships had been saihng the route 
thither. 

They sailed from the point on the Red Sea coast closest to the 
Egyptian capital, Thebes-^nd it can liardly be accidental that 
Thebes lay on the great bend of tiie Nile, where the river ap- 
ptoadtes within a hundred miles of the Red Sea coast. From there 
they sailed south, for an indeGnite distance. The state records tell 
ns only of the state-sponsored expeditioos to Ptint, but surely 
there were also private merchant adventurers, here as in the Per¬ 
sian G«lf. wIhj would make the journey for the profit to be won 
from the merchandise they could bring back. For the merchan¬ 
dise brought back by the royal convoys is rich enough in all ctm- 
scieoce. Cold and ivory and ebony, franldncetise and myirh, apes 
and leopards and slaves, particularly dwarfs, are listed; and 
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these gofxis all commanded a high price in the Egyptian niarhels. 
Ihey give us, too, the only indication we have of ^e location of 
Punl. Franldncense must ^ve coane, as it comes to this day, tom 
the Hadramaut on the south coast of Arabia. Gold and ivory aTtft 
ebony must have come from central Africa. T]h? dwarfs, too. to 
judge by the pictures preserved on tomb paintmgs in Egypt, are 
probably the pygmy bushmen of Africa. Yet t!ie ordinary in* 
habitants of Punt, who are also illustrated (with their hands 
tied behind tlielr backs) axe not Negroes, but are painted in the 
red color which by Egyptian convention is reserved for the 
Hamitic races. It would seem that we are on (lie track of a no th e r 
sea-trading emporium like Dihnun, a mercaiittle empire which, 
centered somewhere near the outlet of the Hed Sea on either the 
African or the Arabian coast, sent its own ships to gather trade 
goods from the coast of Arabia and far soutli into Africa, fts ships, 
at this dawn of the Second Millennium jt-c., may well have b^n 
as numerous on the waters of the Red Sea and the Indiao Ocean 
as those of Egypt, sailing the produce of the southlands to the 
markets of Egypt and returning with the linen lUid monidactuied 
goods of the north. 

Far to the nortli, across the isthmus of Suez and three days^ 
sail from the mouths of the Nile, lay the greatest mercantile na¬ 
tion of them all, Crete. From its high limestone cliffs anA bead* 
lands the Inliabitants of the tiny villages could look out over tlm 
blue Metlfterranean and see no land in any direction. But the 
white sails which dot the sea would tell of the lauds below the 
horizon: to the south, Egypt; to the east. . 4 s ia Minor; to the twrtl i, 
Greece; and to the west, a whole world. 

The men of Crete have been sailors as long as they have been 
fanners. And that, though they can scarcely be aware of It, is 
wen over a thousand years. Their tradJrioiis do not teU th^ 
where their ancestors came from, and even today we cannot sup¬ 
ply the answer. But the earliest traces of man on Crete are of 
stone-using farmers, farmers whose implemenls and pottery show 
a bewildering raizture of Near Eastern and Egyptian characterls- 
b'es. These first formers may therefore have come from two diiec- 
tians. but wherever they came from they roust have come in ships. 
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Now they populate thickly the steep vaHeys aivd the terraced 
hillstdes, in innumerabte small vUlages and large isolated farms, 
growing their gram and olives, cultivating tiieir orchards, and 
pasturing their cattle and pigs in the valleys imd their goab on 
the bills. 

On the seacoasis lie the larger villages and towns, with £sh> 
ing boab pulled up on the narrow beaches, together with an oc- 
casiofuii larger cargo vessel. The craftsmen in gold and copper 
and precious stones, sitting in their open-fronted shops of brick 
and timber, can look down the steep streets to the bustle rm the 
beach and beyond to the blue sea curving up to the horizon. 
And they talk, as shopkeepers and craftsmen will, of the diflicnl- 
ties of trade, bow raw materials cost more than tliey used to, 
and labcFT is hard to come by, and the margin of profit infinitesi¬ 
mal. They speculate on the destination of the ship now loading 
on the beach, and tell the btcst news and rumors of their sons 
and brothers overseas. For there is scarcely a family among them 
which has not several memhets abroad. A coppersmith has a 
brother up north at Troy; he has been there five years now, liv¬ 
ing, as beseems an alien, outside the walk of the prosperous little 
stronghold at the entrance to the Dardanelles. Ke is buying up 
raw copper, and occasionally gold, from the liinterland of Asia 
Minor and from the merchant sailoTS who run the coastal trade 
of the Black Sea. and he sends it on, at a handsome profit, to his 
brother and the other members of his guild back home in Crete, 
It is always difficult to get raw materials at reasonable prices, 
they complain, and dream dreams of the profit that will accrue 
when the two ships which left a year and a half ago for the al¬ 
most mythical lands of the west come sailing in, loaded with 
Spanish copper, and with tin traded in From somewhere beyond 
even Spain, 

Travelers* tales of the whole Mediterranean, of the Black 
Sea and of the wastes of the Atlantic can be heard in this little 
Cretan coastal town. Many of the craftsmen and merchants 
soiled far in their youth, and never weary of saying so. Some 
spent years in the service of the kings and nobles of Egypt; 
others have traded their jewelry and bronze daggers and q yfit 
among the coastal villages of Greece, to the islands of the 
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Aegean, or liQ Cypnts and the Levant. It had been an adventurous 
life, but not without reu’ard, both taaterial and spiritual. fa-> 
vor of the mother goddess—and they look toward the squat stone 
figurine in the niche in the wall — they liavc, until now, been 
regarded as citizens of some eminence, with their s mall but welh 
built houses and their family burial chambers outside the town. 

Now things are changing, and they do not like the change. 
Farther up the hill behind the town a palace is rising, swarming 
over the slope in an ostentatiouj) comples of roohs and colon¬ 
nades and broad staircases. We do not know, at our distance of 
four thousand years, why, just at tills period of Crete's history, 
tlie old, apparently egalitarian, pattern of small uniform houses 
gives place to towns dominated by these extravagant palaces. 
Snnultaneously at three places they rise, at Knossos and at 
Fhalstos and at Mallia. and they must betoken the rise to power 
of individual ruling pinces. There is no break in the archaeol- 
ogical record that would suggest foreign domination, On the 
contrary, the continuity with what went before is obvious. 

Not that the rise of princes need surprise us, though it prob¬ 
ably surprised the mnml^rs of Uie craftsmen's guilds. Any system 
of private trading bears within itself the seed of oligarchy. Under 
such a system only crasEung taxation can prevent the rich from 
getting ever richer—and taxation on such a scale was then un¬ 
known. It is probable that it was ibe millionaires of Crete who 
now' bought themseU'cs into power and erected the palaces. Cer¬ 
tainly the palaces appear in plan to Ik more factories than for¬ 
tresses. They are centers of mass production of consumer goods, 
warehouses and coimting houses, and at the same time luxurious 
dwelling places. No defenses were bulk, either to tlie palace or to 
the cities they dominate, and in that we can see on mdieation 
both that the successiDti to power was peaceful and that the ships 
of the strongest maritinM power in the world were defense 
enough for the land of Crete. 

The ships of Crete that sailed out to Ihe far western lands 
found there a world completely uulike the one they had left They 
were part traders and part prospectors, these wide-ranging sea 
captains. But though they scarcely realized it, they were most to 
moke their mark as itiissiosaries. By their works we know them. 
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and it is more tlifln a little difficult to see behind the works to the 
people wlw were their cause. 

The crews, we may imagine, were not endraly Cretan, liut 
were drawn bom aU die Islands of the Aegean and from the 
scattered cities which, like Trc^% stood on the Aegean coast of 
Asia Minor and made thdr living !iy trade. The a^pa may not 
all ha\% been Cretan-owned, and it is prohabb that the western 
trade was financed by merchants from the whole of the Aegean, 
The sailors must have been deeply religious, as events are to 
show. They carried images and amulets of the great mother god¬ 
dess of their homelands, strange exaggerated violin-shaped fe^ 
male figurines, and tliey came from lands where the burial cus¬ 
toms, undoubtedly of deep religious significance, involved the 
praeb'ee of collective burial in rock-cut tombs or in round vaulted 
chambers built above ^ound. They took these customs with 
them. 

Thme were many routes which the captains could follaw, 
Their first port of call could be in Malta, or in Sicily, or on the 
southeast coast of Italy. And there they would find small trad¬ 
ing Stations of iheir own people. There may not have been more 
than a Cretan factor, with two or three assistants, perhaps re- 
cniited from among the natives^ or there might be two or three 
families of .^egeans, supplementing their trading by fishing and 
fuming. Tlie ships from home, calling in two or diree times a 
year, would land supplies and trade goods, and take on board 
such local products as the factor had collected since the last 
visit. There would rarely be a full cargo, and the ships would 
sail on, bound for Sardhiia or the south of Prance or sonthem 
Spain. 

The Spanidi trading posts were perhaps the most impottanl 
on the whole route, for in Spain copper could be obtain^, and 
even gold and tin. In most cases a bulk cargo could be obtained 
for the voyage home, and most ships would undoubtedly turn 
round here. After all, iJie voyage from Crete to Spain was long 
enough, A place now called Los M ilia res was at this tirp> tile 
greatest center of eastern Xiedltertanean culture in Spain, and 
from Los Millares to Knossos was almost exactly as far as froni 
Ur to the month of the Indus river. But some ships, it would 
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seem, went oti. dmmgih the Straits of Citmiltar^ beating up 
along the coast of Foitugal against the Atlantic toilets, crossing 
the Bay of Biscay to BrittaDy, and sailing on to the norUi, to 
the sheltered waters of the Iiisf) Sea, to make landfall on the 
Irish or the Welsh coasts. This voyage took them as far from Los 
MiBares as Los Millmes is from Crete^ and only the lure of the 
red gold panned from the rivers of Ireland could have induced 
the more venturesome of the ships' captains to brave the perils 
of the Atlantic and the whole lee shore of Europe. Yet some, it 
would seem, went farther. Sailing through the Channel, or by 
way of Scapa Flow^ some ships from the Aegean would appear 
to have reached Denmark across the North Sea, there ending a 
total voyage of over four thousand miles. And these voyages, it 
should be emphasized, were not isolated exploits of daredevil 
captains. All the evidence tends to show that, seen from the time 
wUch we Tu>w survey^ ships from the A<^ean had first begun to 
call at the coasts of northed Europe and the British Isles at least 
two hundred years ago, longer ago than, for us, the Bceton 
Part)'. 

The evidence for these voyages is slender and lends itself 
to several explanations. Since it is important to the events of the 
following thousand years, it is only reasonable to review it here 
in some detail. 

Along the whole course of the voyage here described, in 
Malta and in Sicily and in Sardinia, on the west coast of Italy 
and the soutlt coast of France, along the south and west coasts of 
Spain and Portugal, in Brittany, Woles, Ireland, and Denmark, 
a remarkable type of burial monument is found, begimihtg at all 
points to the century or two or three prior to aooo b.c. 
This burial monument consists of large tomb chambers lor com¬ 
munal burial, approached fay a passage, sometimes cut in tbe liv'- 
ing rock, sometimes built of dry stone walling with ^-aulted roofs, 
sometimes of upright slabs of stone roofed with similar stone 
slabs, Somethnes the monuments show combinations of all these 
factors. The resemblance to the communal ^aves of Crete and 
the Aegean immediately obvious, and it is the greater tbe closer 
these sites lie to the eastern Mediterranean. Moreover, motlier- 
goddess idols, and carved reliefs of the goddess, are found in 
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many <if these passage-graves, or in the settlements associated 
with them, and here again the incidences are more numerous the 
closer one comes to Crete. On the other Itand, direct Cretan im- 
ports are rare in these areas in this period. They are in fact as 
yet oniy attested in Itniy, Sicily, MaJta, and Sardinia. In Spain 
and Portugal copper daggers are found which would appear to 
be local imilatians of Cretan types. But nortl) of Portugal no 
brtmne or copper is found, although stone axes and daggen, 
clearly copies in stone of copper originals, appear in the graves. 

This is the evidence to wUch it Is necessary to St an explana¬ 
tion. It appears clear that a burial practice native to Crete and 
the Aegean is introduced about ozoo b.c. into areas to wltich it 
is foreign, all the way around the coasts of Europe, but not In¬ 
land, from Italy to Denmark, (it later extended, t>y cross-fertiH' 
sation, to other areas, both coastal and inland, J The worship of 
a Cretan goddess accompanies the burial practice, but is not al¬ 
ways, particularly not in dm north, attest^. . 4 nd actxtal objects 
made in Crete do not penetrate (or at least do not penetrate in 
sufficient numbers to appear in the archaeological record) more 
than a quarter ol the distance reached by the burial practloeL 

U has been suggested that this circumstance must mean that 
the voyagers who reached the north were not traders but mis¬ 
sionaries. fiowever, the difficulties involved in financing a ii'oy'age 
of such a length for purely missionary purposes would probably 
have been even greater then than now, and the ships must at 
least have paid their own running costs by trade. The most prob¬ 
able explanation of the lack of Aegean trade goods in northern 
Europe during the spread of ll^e passage-grave religion is that, 
in coastal-trade voyages of that length, there would be several 
complete turnovers of cargo. Like the Arab trader of 

Muscat and Dubai today, who sails yearly to Zanzibar and back, 
calliTig in at every port on the v,-ay. the Cretan iraders of four 
thousand years ago probably esclianged their cargo al the first 
port of call, taking on local products, perhaps things so prosaic 
(and perishable) as wheat or hides or broadcloth, which would 
command a market at the next port of call. Thus the process 
would go on, and at each turnover the captain would bank a 
profit—converted to more easily transported valuables such as 
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gold and tin and semtpredous ston^. It ii in fad only the pos 5 i> 
bility of making a profit several times over which could make a 
vc^age of this length, to parts of the world stilt poor in this 
world's goods, commerclaJly feasible at alL And thus we wndd 
expect to find, at the end of the voyage in Denmark, not copper 
daggers or silver chalices of Cretan origin, hut the products of the 
last port of call, the fiat-east copper halberds and axes and the 
golden lunuloe of Ireland. And this is in fact what we find. 

But the ships and crews which beached at the coastal viU 
lages of Ireland and Wales and Denmark would be nonetheless 
CretaiL And it would be they who preached their religion of 
mother-goddess worship and of communal burial places — even 
thou^ the gradually changing style of burial chamber, froin 
vaulted dry-stone structure in the south to megalilhic slab coa- 
sliuction in the north, would suggest dial the local representa¬ 
tive of the Cretan traders, the factor left behind to collect prcv 
duoe for the next ship to call (and in his spare time to organize 
the new religion), was not himself a Cretan but rather an ei- 
apprentice, a native from one of the nesuer countries. 

The sea routes of the world, then, are well estobHshed at Ihe 
opening of the Second MUlennium before our era. They are per¬ 
haps not so old that their beginnings: cannot be remembered 
(though every new discovery tends to make them older and 
wider). The Mesopotamian trade to the east and tlie Egyptian 
trade to the south would seem, by present showing, to be some 
five hundred years old at this time, about as far in the past as the 
discovery of America and die beginnings of trans-Atlantic trade 
for us. And the Cretan trade to the west and north is not more 
tiinn two or three hundred years old, corresponding in our his^ 
tory to the discovery of Australia. Such old-established trade in¬ 
evitably means a closely knit world. It would not be imposstble 
for an Indian to reach Scandinavia and return within a space of 
two or three years. How far he could travel in the other direction 
only future research along the coasts of the Far East can tell us. 

We have ended our survey of the world of zooo b.c., a world 
as rich in contrasts as at any period in history. We have seen the 
settled civilizations of the great river valleys, the Nile, the Eu- 
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A flOu™ STAMP SEAL FHOM BAMHAIK, SHOWING! TWO nc« 

rilES, A DA:EE palm, A?m a CAZEU^ -ntE C^AZELLE, m PAKTHCmAR, 
IS VCTY naEJQV^srfLY DEPICTEU on the seals of DDUAIUH. 

phralw and Ap Tigris, and tlie Indus, with their ntiUennia-nJd 
imgatk)ii agriculture and thdr sophisticated dly life. Their po¬ 
litical and social organization took for granted the use of bronze 
and of writing, the production of an agricultural surplus suffi- 
cienl to lupp^ prtets and kings and soldiers and craftsmen, 
and the augmentation of their own products by the import of 
luxuries and necessi ties ftom abroad. 

Extending outw-ards from this central civilized area we have 
seen the bell of subsistence fanners, the users of stone tools, who 
have gradually during the last three thousand years extended the 
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area cif ciilUvatl0n towaitU the west^ aitd piobably towards th# 
eajt and aoulh^ until the pioneer frnntieT now srtretches along 
the Attantic seuboard of Europe and up to the edge of the pine 
forests of the north. We have guessed a litde at the extension of 
the pioneer farmers into India and China and Africa^ and iooked 
at the puzzle of oontcmpcjrajy cultivators in Peru. 

We have seen how the knowledge of husbandry alp? passed 
the Caucasus to the ooith, and there resulted in the cotiversion of 
the hunters of the Russian steppes into cattle herdsmen and 
horsemen. And we have looked at the hunters and fishers and 
gatherers of pbnl% the practieen of the hnnieoional policy of 
collecting what the earth produces, imoskefi of fcx>d. These 
gatherers have not yet entirely perished from the earth, even In 
our day. Four thousand years ago they formed the nLa|onEy of 
the eiirthV populatjon, and covered the greater part of its sur* 
face. But they did not remaia unaffected by the new agricultural 
way of llfej "we have .^een how they came to tenns with it on 
the peripheral area of the sown. 

Finally we have looked at the sea lanes which bound to¬ 
gether the civilized areas and which, extending out to the sea¬ 
board frontiers of cokmization^ kept the pioneeix in toudi with 
the centers of civilization. And we have seen how marfthne trad¬ 
ing cities and empires, as wealthy arul cultured as the old- 
established civitlzationsj existed to carry on this trade, and spread 
their religions and cultmn&s far across the world. 

Much was to happen to all these peoples during the next 
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A o faE SOUTH moiclied tJje mountains of the Caucasus. 
First the low green hills up which you could gallop and scarcely 
wind your horses; but then, if you pushed on, the forested slopes, 
die rock outcirops, the steep scree-swept vaDeys where fodder 
WHS scarce; and finally the precipices and pinnades of grey stone, 
reaching up against the bJtie of the sky. streaked with snow and 
oowned with the hanging snouts of glaciers, where no man went. 
The mountains marched from sea to sea, all of a ten days' hard 
drive, and they were unbroken, save by a steep pass near the 
western end, which brought you in three days, leading your 
horses almost all the way, down to the blue ha^e of the western 
sea, and the little estuary where the bronze traders came. 

The TKiinads (let us call them tlie battle-ai people; it is main 
than possible that that is what their neighbors colled them) were 
uneasy—as yet—^wben too near the tnountain barrier of the 
Caucasus, or the roediy sliares of the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
which hemmed them in on the west and the east. But to the 
north it was differenL There railed the endless plains, the grass¬ 
lands, parched brown in summer and white with snow in winter, 
but in spring green as far as the eye could see. To the north and 
northwest the grasslands stretched, only broken by the great 
sluggish rivers of the Volga, the Don, and the Dnieper, Even the 
swiftest messengers of the nomads, with unending relays of 
horses, would take a month or more to traverse them and to reach 
the pine forests beyond, which In their turn stretched unbroken, 
it was said, to the Ice Sea of the far north. 
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To iho north, then, the batlle-ax people were free, to roam at 
will with their herds of small dark cattle and with their thickset 
muscular horses. The horses were their pride, and were regarded 
with a worshipful awe, the reason for which was kmg forgotten. 
For it was already many generations since tlie notion of cattle¬ 
keeping had permeated by word of mouth through the moun¬ 
tains. 

The ancestors of the nomads had lived by the chose, hnnt- 
ing on foot with iheir dogs the antelope and wild cattle and wild 
horses of the plains, ft was lit the deep south, in the fabulous 
valley of the Two Rivers far beyond the mountains, that the 
keeping of catUe and sheep in captivity had begun, long before 
the memory of mjm. When the idea was brought, not very many 
centuries ago, to the hunters of the grasslands, it was seized on 
avidly, Cattle were rounded up in large numbers, but not only 
cattle. l*he horse, too, a beast unknown in Mesopotamia, was 
domesticated, at first solely for the sake of its meat and milk. 

But then wanderers from the south brought hi a new no- 
boiL They told how', in the southern lands, domestic animals, 
oxen aod asses, were used to draw wheeled carts and sledges. 
And the new herdsmen tried out the idea. Oxen proved tracta¬ 
ble, aod could pull fairly heavy wagons at a waling pace. But 
the horse was a different matter, ft took time and complicated 
ritual to break in a horse, and even then it could only draw the 
lightest carts. But it could draw them fast. Two horses, harnessed 
to a chariot capable of bearing two men, could travel at speeds 
never before achieved in the history ol man, far faster certainly 
than a man could run. 

No wonder, then, that the horse is worshipped as the servant 
of the gods. Gearly, the sun-god himself, the chief of all the gods, 
who can traverse the heavens from horizon to honzon in a single 
day, must be drawn on his patli by horses. 

With the invention of the horse-drawn chariot the fetters of 
distance are loosened, and the herdsmen are given the freedom 
of the steppes. The result is an explosion. Cattle lieiding had al¬ 
ready caused a phenomenal increase in the human populathm, 
an increase whi^ strained the resources of the origiiml home 
pastures. Some two hundred years before our story opens, even 
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before the luroessiog ol the horsey the first emigraDts had already 
left the steppes, and had gone south, attracted by the wealth ^ 
metfl] and the skill of the metalworkers in the lands south of the 
Caucasus, They had carved out for themselves a kingdom In 
northeast Asia Minor, and there, at Aloes Huyuk, the shaft graves 
of their kings have been found, wooden chambers below ground 
in which the princes toy, surrounded by a wealth of the metal 
they had come to seek. 

Mow with the advent of the oxcart and the harsenlrawit 
chariot the huttle-ax people begin to move north and to fan out 
east and west. The land into which they move is not empty. 
Outlying communities of heidsmcn, end tribes still in the hunt- 
ing stage, are overrun, leom the new art of chariotry, and join 
the advance. 

By the year aooo ax. the outward expaorion of the herdsmen 
of the south Russian steppes has been going on for some three or 
four generations. The advance guards of the movement are ap¬ 
proaching the Rhine to the west, and washing against the Ural 
mountains to the east. S<Hne semblance of coherence is, neverthe- 
less, preserved, and the loose confederacy of tribe with tribe, 
which had existed in the homeland between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian, still survives. The ad^'ance, though swifter than any 
movement of peoples before, is still not so rapid as to disintegrate 
triltal union. With the horse chariot messengers can, and do, 
travel from end to end of the expanding teTiitofy in a matter of 
a few months. 

A child bom in uooo n.C. among the oomads grows up aware 
of a loose Idnship with herdsmen over the length and breadth nf 
central and eastern Europe. He will himself be a wanderer, 
probably never in aQ his life sleeping under a more permanent 
roof than the hide or felt tents of bis people. As far as he le^ 
gards anywhere as his *110106,“ other than the place where he 
encamped last night, be looks back to the land north of the 
Caucasus, probably to the area of present-day Maikop, where the 
rich graves of the andent princes of his people—resembling 
closely the wooden grave chambers of Ataca Huyuk—lie be^ 
neath tlieir green turf lianows. 

He will grow up in recognizably the same milieu, wherever 
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tbe grazing range of bis natltm may lie. Although aichaedlogista 
have succeeded in dividing the material remains of the battle-si 
peoples into some seven different 'cultures,'" the oveiriding simi- 
brities are vastly greater than the small divergencies of pottery 
types or burial customs on whkh the division is based. In any 
case, the divergencies increase as time goes on and ns the sepa¬ 
rate “hordes'* of the battle-ax people become gradually isolated 
from the main stem and differently infiuenced by tbe different 
peoples whom they meet and with whom they mtt during their 
migration. Tbe year aooo b,c. Is early in the migratoiy period and 
homogeneity has not yet been lost. 

It is EH}t without reason that the oomads are known today as 
the battJe-ax people. The battk-ax is thdr characteristic weapon. 
Every male throughout their range poissesses one. He receives it 
at puberty, after a ceremony of mitiatioo into the ranks of the 
warriors, a ceremony probably quite as elaborate and barbaric as 
those we know of among the Ptains Indians. Tbb tomahawk is 
bis personal property, clearly possessed of a symbolic, and per¬ 
haps religious, significance far outweighing its practical utility, 
and OD his death it is buried with him. laid immediately before 
his eyes. 

The battle-axes are themselves works of art. The doso- their 
owners live to their original homeland north of the Caucusus, the 
more hkely they are to be of metal, heavily cast in solid copper 
with a shaft hole and a narrow dmoping blade, ft would seem 
that they were made by the metalsniiths south of the mountains, 
modeled on the work axes and adzes of Mesopotamia to the 
south, and traded north to the nomads in exchange for cattle and 
hides, and perhaps for the first bones to cross the Caucasus. 
Farther north copper cannot be bought, and tbe axes are 
made of stone. They are of the same pattern, slim shaft-hole 
tomahawks witli trim lines, and are dearly made m>t merely to 
resemble but to counterfeit the axes of metal The casting seams 
of the metal ax. the ridges of metal left by an imperfect fit of the 
two halves of the mould, are often reproduc^ in the stone, 
while ^equentiy the type of stone chosen, reddish or green in 
color, seems a deliberate attempt to produce a passable imita¬ 
tion of copper. Id other cases omamental stone such as porphyiy 
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is used, BDd tbe color and grain of the stone are brought out by 
careful grinding and polishing. 

The pbee of honor of the tomahawk in the g^a^'1es is only one 
of the features of an elaborate ritual of burial which tcILs us much 
about the life and beliefs of the battle-ax nomads. The ritual Is in 
essentials the same, w'hether the burial is of one of the early 
kings around Maikop or of a simple herdsman on the north Euro¬ 
pean plain. The bo^'es Ue a 1 wa\'s on their sides, uith bent legs 
and with faces turned to tlie south. There is a difference between 
the sexes: moi lie on their right sides with their heads to the 
west, women on their left sides with their heads to the east. And 



A. siLVEn VASE ntovt one op hie kiaieof UAKnows ssaxs this he* 

MAUXAnLE INClSEn LANnSCAFE. IN HIE UACKCnOUNU HISE THE MOUN¬ 
TAINS OF THE CAUCASUS, AND A SEAfl BEOWSES IN THE FOKESTS OF 
THE FOOmnLLS. TWO EUVEBS FIjOW rrtOM THE MOOKTAINS ACBOS3 
THE SIEFPES, ON WliiCH EOASt vntl) HOUSES, CATTLE, AND HONS. 

in even the simplest grave there is, in addition to the ax, at 
least one drinking bow) placed canienieut to the hand. But the 
graves arc by no means always simple. The Maikop graves in 
particular, probably a century or so eaiher than 2000 b.C-, show 
a wealth of fttmishings which clearly reveal their royal cbai< 
aetcr. The richest consists of three wooden chambers beneath liie 
earth. In the main chamber a man is buried beneath a canopy 
adorned with lions and bulls of gold and sflver, decked in neck¬ 
laces of lapis lazuli and turquoise and surrounded by bowls and 
vases of gold, silver, and stone engraved with mountain scenes 
and processions of animals, including horses and oxen. He has 
three socketed axes of copper. In the subsidiary chambeis lie the 
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e3ct«ads his dominion in a series of campaigns extending as far as 
the risnig city of Ugarit near the tiordcis of present-day Turkey. 

In Crete the merchant princes are still adding to thdr new 
palaces in these early years of the new centory, and no news 
comes to them of the events far to tlte northeast on the Russian 
steppes. Their news comes by the sea routes, and only fmm the 
^thest end of those routes do they hear vague reports ol a new 
people appearing. For tt is in f^-away Sc^dinavia that the 
battle-ax nomads from Rusria come into contact with the mis- 
sionaiy traders from the Aegean. 

In their outward wandering the nomadic herdsmen had over 
a generation before come into contact with the farthest-east 
settlements of the Daimbian farmers of central Europe. Over the 
swampy plains of the western Ukraine and Poland the villages of 
the Danubians by scattered, carved out of the forest and snr- 
rounded by fields of millet and barley. Often the vilbges were 
on the higher ground, on spurs rising above the damp plains 
and affording protection on three sides. There the viffagers lived 
in wattle houses thickly plastered with clay, perhaps forty houses 
grouped in a drcle. The houses are divided into two or more 
rooms, with raised clay Boars and the day beehive ovens in which 
the women prepare the food- It is the women, too, who^—as we 
have seen—manufacture the surprisingly sophisticated pottery 
with its painted fronds and spirals in r^ and white and black. 
The men use tools an<t w'eapons of stone and Bint, tjiough near 
the coasts of the Black Sea traders from Troy and the Aegean 
have introduced copper axes and pins and jewelry, and even a 
little gold. 

Between the villages of the agriculturalists the cattle herdos 
appear to have passed without let or hindrance. In fact, it is a 
noteworthy feature of the movement of the battle-ax people 
that nowhere is It accompaiiied by e^'idence of battle, mirHer, oe 
sudden death. The explanation is probably to be found in the 
inlrmsicaliy smsll numbers of the farmers, and in the fact rln^t 
the herdsmen found the best grazmg for Ureir cattle and horses 
on the lighter-wooded grasslands, while the fanners preferred the 
heavier enriched loam of the forests. The two peoples were not 
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ID life-aDd-death competitioo with escb other, and there was 
land enough for aU. 

We should not, of coune, envisage the farmers as welcamiDg 
the cattlemen. Clashes there must have been, and very con- 
siderable suspicion of motives, and resentment, and downright 
fear. But th^e could have been serious warfare between the 
settled population and the tncomers; hod there been that, we 
should have found traces of it in burnt villages aod split skulls. 
In any case, neither side was equipped for serums warfare. The 
villages of the Danubians lay on the liigh ground, on ridges and 
spurs, or on peninsulas running out into the lakes. Tiiey could 
be easily fortified with stockade and ditch, and many were el' 
ready so fortified. Around such a stockade the chariot warriors 
with their bows and tomahawks would circle in vain, their mobih 
tty and light weapons even more useless than those of the Indians 
against the forts of the North American cokmistf in the far 
future. On the other hand, tf the farmers left their palisades to 
take the offensive, they would be at the mercv’ of the swift 
chariotiy of the herdsmen. 

It was, nevertheless, with no great force of chariots that the 
nomads pressed westward. It has even been doubted whether the 
first groups to reach the west possessed horses at alL But it Js 
difficult to argue from negative evidence. As is to be expected 
with nomads, remitins of their sites of settlement are exceedingly 
rare, and it is there that one would expect to find cridence of the 
horse. The glares of the battle-ax people are legion, but horses 
were too valuable to be buried with then masters. We know that 
the domestic horse was unknown before the coming of this peo¬ 
ple and was welt known some generations after their arrival. It 
seenrs necessary' and reasonable to postulate the tione in order 
to account for the rapid spread of the herdsmen tlirough the 
lands of the settled farmers. 

But the herders did not pass in the night. Though thdr 
movement appears fast viewed from our pinnacle ol four thou^ 
sand years in the future, tliey were not driveu on by any con¬ 
sciousness of historic destiny, or by a compulsive urge to reach 
the utmost west. Where they found graring they stayed, perhaps 
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for ten yean or so, perhaps pcnnancntly, leaving It to other 
tribes to leaping tliem onwards, or extending thoir range solely 
by a natural jnerease in their population and in their lierds. 

In the lifetime that cornmeoces in aooo r.C. some of them 
reached the Rhine, and others pushed into Demnark and Swe¬ 
den, 

It was in Denmark tliat they met the builders of the stone 
passage-graves, the megalith peoples, with their trade and cul¬ 
tural Gjnneetions estfittding by way of the sea roads to Crete. 
At Jirst they did not mix with the passage-^™ pecpie. For these 
settled fanners lived near the coast and on the islands, among 
the heavy woods of oak and ash and ehn. The baltle-as immt - 
grants oonGned themselves to the upland backbone of Jutland, 
where the giazing would suit their herds. It was not on empty 
land. From time immemorial small bodies of himters had in- 
habited this upland area, living on the booty of their fiint-tipped 
bows end spears. VVltir the coining of the herdsmen these 
hunters disappear, more probably absorbed than exterminated. 
It would seem that the truce between the cultivators and the 
herdsmen was more uneasy in Jutland than ehewliene. The bat- 
tle-ai folk liad reached the sea, and they could no longer move 
on when they exhausted their pasture, Tliere is stiU no evidence 
of strife. But the child bom at the beginning of the miUenittum 
among the first Indo-European-speaking herdsmen in Jutland 
would, before he died, see the passage-grave farmers of the coast 
abandouing their vilbges and moving out to the Danish Is¬ 
lands, He would already be thinking of following them, while 
his cousins in south Sweden would by then also be looking to 
the Danish islands—from tlie other side. 

To the south, on the Rhine, this lifetime hiought different 
events and problems. For some reason the oomads went no far¬ 
ther than the Rhine, Perhaps the forests were becoming too dense, 
now that they were leaving the wide plains of glacial dust, the 
loess area, which gave them the graiing and the mobility on 
which they depended. Perhaps the country was already too 
densely populated by settled communities. And perhaps the ex¬ 
pansion was simply Icsaing impetus. Enough land had been over- 
nm, ftsdit was time to settle dowiL 
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TIk men wlio were yowtg in the fint years of the Secomi 
Milleijnjujn began in tlieir middle age to consolidate their gains. 
Their movements were now only seasmui], from grazing ground 
to grazing ground within a restricted range. They m^e their 
peace with the farmers, and in the fratemizatioti the usual crop 
of romances developed betW'een the two peoples. The next gen* 
eration would be of mixed blood, and of tnix^ culture. Differed* 
tiation would begin, as oontact among the far-flung tribes became 
less frequent, and as their arts and emfts and ways of life were 
affected 1^' the different pe<q>les among whom they had settled. 

The Indo-European speakers now cover an immense area. 
They have not only ovemin the farmlands of half Europe; to the 
nortli they have spread up to and into the pine forests of the sui> 
arctic, the lands of the age-old hunters, A hundred and fifty 
miles northeast of Moscow the herdsmen who settled in the 
Fatyanovo area teamed much of the lore of the lumters, and 
trapped bear and wolf and reindeer. At the same time, they seem 
to has'c retained especially close links with their original homO’ 
land nearly a thousand miles to the south. Tlieir chieftains wield 
battle-axes of copper, and bear copper and silver armlets, neck¬ 
lets, and earrings. 

From Fatyanovo to the Bhine, the men who were bom in 
and around aooo n.c.. and who in their youth Imd taken part in 
the great tnignttions, will stlU in their old age look back an the 
steppes of the {Cuban, north of the Caucasus, as their ancestral 
homeland—^liow’over divided the loyalties of tlieir granddiildreii 
may be. Their cousins stiU live in the Kuhan, and are now the 
elders of the tribes that remained. Their grandfathers havie told 
them of die begituiing of the migiration, and they have them¬ 
selves seen it in progress, perhaps taken part in it ^fore retiring 
in their old age to the old pastures. Now they sit outside their 
tents and discuss the past—and the future. 

More and more they find their eyes turning to the south. 
There lie the mountaiiis of the Caucasus, and beyond the Cau¬ 
casus other mountains, and there is no grazing for cattle. But 
beyond all the mountains lies the wealth of die ^nrld, copper 
and gold and precious stones, fair dtics and lush fields. It b 
from there that the traders came, with tbeii bronze axes to be ex- 
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changed—possible, for horses, The eldeis think of their kiai' 
folk who three hundred years and more before (the distance in 
time that separates the Pilgrim Fathers from ourselves) had mi¬ 
grated to the north of Asia Minor and there founded a kingdom 
of their own; and they dream of controlling the riches of the 
south. And they talk to the young men of the opportimltiei 
yond the mountains. 

Opportunity there is indeed for charioteers in the settled 
areas dotted with towns on the fringes of the great civilizations. 
Oddly enough, the chariot is not an offensive weapon. Against 
the walls of a town it is useless. But as a defensive weapon it is 
revotutionaiy. A force of chariotiy vJithin a city wall can sally 
out against a besieging foiee and shatter it, undefended as it b 
by earthworks, to pieces. And from a cify an organized chaiiotry 
can dominate and control a very much larger portion of the sur* 
rounding country than can be held by an infantry force. 

So the princelmgs of the tribes and townships in the moun¬ 
tains south ol the Caucasus are eager tn obtain horses and 
chariots. But that is not enough. Tlie training of horses and 
their brealdcg to harness is a new ait, a craft rerjuiring very great 
skill and experience;, and the control of a hors^ duoiot in the 
beat of battle is not a thing easily to be learnt. So the young men 
of the Kuban, brought up with horses and chariots fnnn their 
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earliest boyhood, have a careef open to them ia the lOUtfalaDds, 
if they desire it. And many of theiri do. 

They aie no ordlnaiy hired 'warriors, these charioteers from 
the north, 'with their oatlandish Indo-European language and 
their mumbo jumbo of horse Tore and tr ainin g. They are an 
elite, to be treated as nobles and ranlced with the priests or the 
younger princes of the king's house. 

B^ore the end of the Ufetbne that began in aooo b-C. some 
of the young warriors have become more than a ootps rTdhfe of a 
foreign Icing. By intrigue or by violence, by marriage or by treaty, 
not a few of them have become the actiuil rulers of the foreigners 
they had come to serve. 

The Indo-Euiopeans are on their way south. 
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o w T a s s E ARE the generations of Terah. Terah begat 
Abram, Nakor, and Horan; and Ilaran begfit Lot. Atid Horan 
died in the presence of his father Terah in the land of /iiJ no- 
tiaity. in Vr^ the Chaldees, . . , 

Arid Terah took Abram his son, and Lot the son of Horan, 
his sons son, and Scmti his daughter ft) law, bis son Abram's 
wife; and they went forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees to 
go trUo the land of Canaan; and they came unfo Horan and 
dwelt there. . , , 

Now the Lord said unto Abram, Cet thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy father's house, unto ffc fcitiil 
that I will shew thee. . . * 

And Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot His brothers son, 
ftnJ all the substance that they had gathered, and the souls that 
they had gotten in Haran; <mcf they went forth to go info the 
land of Canaan; and into the land of Canaan they came. , . > 

The free city of Ur lay ontslretched and prosperom on tlie 
bonks of the broad Euphrates. Tlie brown bare-legged children 
who scampered up and down the stairway's and terraces of the 
aiggurat, the holy temple-mountain bnih of burnt artd sun-dried 
brick by the great ting Ur-Nammu nearly two hundred years 
before, could, when they threw themselves gasping on the fiat 
snminit beneath the walls of the tiled summit temple, look out 
over the flat sun-baljed roofs to the new bouses iwing erected 
on the level sand below the city mound, and could watch the 
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wakes of the ships and boats approaching and leaving the river 
quad's. Between the quays and tlie city proper they could trace 
die wall surrottndtfig the merchants’ enclave, the ^rtim or free 
port area where the bigger businessmen had their offices and 
tlieir bonded warehouses and their guildhalls. 

The children were completely bUingual, chatting away 
quite impartially In Siuneriao or in Semitic. Nor was it possible 
from their appearance, still less their practically nonexistent 
dress, to distinguish the two races which had lived together lor 
centuries in the city and were now well iutennaiiied. But there 
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were a few children among them. taHer and leaner than the rest, 
who spoke Sumerian only haltiiigly and whose Semitic, even, 
was full of gutterals. which the other children joyously and rib- 
aldly did their best to imitate. Though bom in Ur, these chil¬ 
dren did not quite belong. They were second-generation immi¬ 
grants. sons of the newcomers from tlie west, the Amorites. 

It is not improbable that one of the boys playing on the 
Yiggurat steps in the nineteen twenties B.C was Abram, the son of 
Teiah, And his play would not be dLstuibed by any consciousness 
of fate, any knowledge that he was to be regarded down the 
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centuries as the patriarchal founder of two great races, that he 
was to be kkaiilullah, the Friend of Cod. 

His father, Terah. would have a house down in the Icoroni, 
as had most of the wealthier Amorites. But his spiritual hotne, 
and his actual horne for much of the year, was m the tents ol his 
tribe in the western desert. Abram, too, bad spent atmost every 
winter and spring ol his abort life in the tents, and foQowtng the 
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riieep and goats, and the pack asses, oti the long migrations up 
the Euphrates valley and across to the Mediterranean. For the 
Ainarites were not only herdsmen tnit traders, and in their liand^ 
lay the overland trade from the Lower Sea to the Upper, 

Their monopoly of the caravan routes W'as bringing them 
much wealth. Ur was the principal port of entry for all the wealth 
of the east. Down in the kartim, not far from the caravanseTai 
where the ass trains were gathered for the desert journeys, lay the 
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g iiniflifltl and offices of the alik DUtntm, the guild of mercbaat 
adventurers who owned and captained the boats that sailed to 
DUmun down the Gulf, The sea trade with the east was still as 
important as It had been seventy and more years ago, though 
it had changed somewliat in cb^acter. For one thing. DUmun 
itself had captured a larger share of the trade. The ships from Ur 
no longer sailed alt the way to Makan at tl» mouth of the Gulf 
to load copper, while only the older mercltanb eoidd remember 
seeing a ship of Makan ownership tied up at the qua)'s. Now 
the ships from Makon and the Indus sailed no farther than DU* 
mun. and there transshipped their copper and gold and ivory and 
cameUas and tapis lazuli, exchanging it at the great maihet by 
the beach for the silver and wool and piece goods brought from 
Sumer by the alik DUmun. Even Dilmim-owued ships were not 
so common in the port of Ur as Uiey once had been, and more 
and moireof the trade was carried in Ur Iwttoms, bringing double 
proht to the merchant captains and the investors and share* 
holders who financed the ventureSr 

It was on extravagant price the Amorite caravan masters had 
to give for these tuaur)' arb'etes of the Indian trade, a price only 
agreed to after a whole morning's haggling and negotiation, and 
finally weighed out meticulously in silver against the standard 
wel^its, weights shaped like ducks and often carved of semi* 
precious stone. But for all the higti price of trade goods the 
caravan busing w'os profitable enough in at) coirsdence, Even 
copper fetched a good round price on the seaboard of the 
Mediterranean, particularly when it was worked up into manu¬ 
factured goods by the renowned coppersmiths of the Amorites, 
And the precious stones and ivory of the East were beyond price. 

We might well find Terah sitting in the sliade of his ware* 
house, drinl^g beer with a fellow countryman from the north, 
each using a long bamboo driuking tube from a common poL 
Their talk would range from trade to politics, always a matter 
of speculation to the Amorites of Ur, 

Most of them Iiad not been many years in Ur. For Ur liad un* 
til recently tain within the eastern sphere of Infiuence, ruled by 
the kings of Isin, who were the allies of the great kingdom of 
Elam at the foot of the Persian mountains. Admitt^y the 
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Ainolites had been long tn Mesopotamia, and they could recall 
tales of how their tribes, tn the days of their great-grandfathers, 
had swept in from the Syrian desert, establishing their rule at 
Mari, on the great bend of the Euphrates, and then at Lana. It 
was the Amorite king of Lama, to the north, who had combined 
with the Elamites and their proteges in bin to overthrow the rule 
of Ur over the whole of southern Mesopotamia. But that was 
long ago, a hundred and twenty years or so. Since then Ur had 
been the nominal vassal of bin, ruled in the narne of the lain 
king by his nominee, the hi^ priest of the Moon temple, the 
chief temple of Ur. 

It had made little difference to the cify. Whoever the over- 
lord, trade still came to Ur and the dt^ prospered. And the high 
priest was careful to avoid political entanglements. Just now, for 
example, Enannatum, Use piesoit high priest, though a younger 
son of die former king of bin, nevertheless had sw'orti allegiance 
to King Cungunum of Larsa, who a few years back Imd over¬ 
thrown the king of Isin. Enannatum's own brother, and now 
called himself king, not only of Larsa, but of Ur as well. Gungu- 
num was an Amorite, and it was after his conquest of Ur that 
the number of Amorite merchants in Ur had increased so enor¬ 
mously. 

But now there was a new and vigorous long io bin, Ur- 
Ninurta, and it was questionable whether Larsa could con¬ 
tinue to hold Ur. 

In these surroundings the young AbTam grew to manhood. 
He would attend the festivals in the temples, anti even pay thank- 
offerings for successful trading ventures to the priests of bhtar, 
tbou^ he would, of course, also have his own Amorite gods. 
Here he took Sarai to wife, and from here, at the beginning of 
most winteia, be would set out with his family and retainers 
and bis welUbaded pock donkeys (for the came! was not yet 
domesticated, and the horses of tlie Indo-Europeans had not 
penetrated farther south than the northwest mountains of Penia), 
to qiend the winter graziDg westward with the flocks of his tribe! 
atming for one of the spring markets on the opposite fringe of the 
desert. By the end of spring he would be back at Ur, with a 
return load of silver and marble from the north, or lin^ from 
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Egj^t or cedar wood frcm tlid Lebanon or fraokbcense &om die 
deep south. 

The return toads were not always the product of peaceful 
trading. Even the half-settled Atnoritea of Mesopotamia were 
only a few generations removed from the desert raiders who had 
pushed into the river valleys by force of aims, and once back 
in the desert they tended to revert to type. Between tribe and 
tribe, betweeu family group and family group, there was a con¬ 
stantly shifting pattern of alliances and feuds, held in abeyance 
in the river valleys but kept alive by the unsettled nomads of the 
great desert. And on the winter journeys the young men of the 
cities plunged hack joyfully into the old pattern, fiercely goard- 
ing their own fiocks and baggage trains, raiding zestfully the 
possessions of their enemies of the moment, Ot banding together 
to attack an oasis or pillage a township on the fringe of the desert. 
Tliey were raiders as well as traders, and only paid for their mer¬ 
chandise if It could not be got dieaper by other means. 

If we are right in our guess that the life of Abraham can be 
approximately erjuated with this second lifetime of the Second 
Millennium ».c.. then he was about twenty-four years old when 
tsfouble hit the Amorites of Ut. In 1906 b.c. King Gungunum of 
Larsa died, very likely killed in battle, and Ur-Ninurta, king of 
Isin, regained the overlordship of Ur. If not precisely this event, 
it was certainly some such political upheaval which brought the 
Amorites in Ur into disfavor, and decided Terah to take his 
possessions and leave the city. 

This time it was not a hading caravan which left the gates of 
Ur and beaded north along the banks of die Euphrates. Now it 
was a tribe on the move, perhaps three or four faimdred strong, 
with the old men and women and the younger children traveling 
in four-wheeled bullock carts, with targe flocks of sheep and goats 
grazing as they went, with several hundred pack asses, perhaps 
even with heavy goods carried by river boat parallel to Ibe land 
movement. Tradition says that they traveled to Hanan, and this 
can have been no chance destinatian. 

The ancient town of Ifarran lay six hundred fifty* miles 
away to die northwest, the whole len^ of the Euphrates away, 
in the foothills of the mountains of eastern Turkey. But for all its 
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leogtli the route between Ur and Harran was well tTaveled and 
well known, (t was certainly not the first time that members of 
Terah's family had traversed it. For there were tang'^staiKlmg 
oommercia] connecHons betw'cen the two cities. Both HaTTon and 
Ur were cities dedicated to the woTihip of the tnoon-god. Sin. For 
centuries past (and for centuries to come) the moon temples 
of Ur and Harran were famous throughout the Middle East, and 
in the days of temple communism, sUU only a little over a 
hundred years ago, when ail commerce and industry was owned 
and directed by tlie college of priests, the two temples of the 
moern must have bniU up a clote sj-stem of trade. For tlarran 
was the gathering point fot the mineral wealth of the Turkish 
mountains, just as Ur collected the wealth of the Indies, 

It was principally the silver of the Taurus mountains which 
passed through Harran on its way south; and we know that 
silver was traded south from Ur in the ships of the diik Dilmun 
to buy copper from Makan and gold from the Indus. 

It is practically certain that the trade which linked the two 
centers, carrying gold and copper north, and silver south, was at 
the time of Abram {n the hands of the Amorites. For the route 
that trade must follow lay along the valley of the Euphrates, and 
since the Amorites had pushed out from the Syrian desert in the 
course of the last two lifetimes they had dominated the Euphra¬ 
tes valley all along its length. 

The tribe of Teiah, moving slowly on their two^month jour¬ 
ney to join their cousins and business associates in the north, 
would pass first through the territory of the small Amorite 
city-states south of present-day Bagh^d, probably camping % 
ni^t by one of them, a little village known as Babylon, and call¬ 
ing on its governor, Sumu-abum. And they would go on, entering 
some fortnight later the territory of the important Idngdom 
Mari, also Amorite and with ties of kinship and mutual interest 
with the traders of the Great Nortii Road. A fortnight beyond 
Mari they would come to the confluence of the Euphrates and 
the Balikh, and. turning north along the valley of the Batilch, they 
would reach Harran in less than a week. 

The tribe of Terah stayed in Harran, it would seem, for some 
years. It is unlikely that the trading conneetfans with Ur were 
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broken, though it may have been politic for a while to have non- 
Amoritc strawmeo ajQcially in rKar ge of the southern end of the 
business. And Abram fuobably [earned to know the northern 
trade routes, as be grew from youth to middle age, as well as he 
bad learnt the southem. 

In Harran he would meet many traders, and among them not 
a few from the Semitic, though not Amoiito, kingdom of Assyria 
to the east. Ass)Tta lay in northern Mesopotamia, on both 
banks nf the upper Tigris. It was a small kingitom, at this time of 
no great importance, and the language it spoke was akin to the 
Semitic tongue of southern Mesopotamia and. like it writteii in 
cuneifoitn on day tablets. Like all civilized countries at this time, 
Assyria had extensive trade connections—along the Tigris to the 
cities of the south, and westward along the foothills of Turkey 
and over the Antl-Tatuus range into central Asia Minor. This 
latter route went by way of Harran and on, a farther two bun* 
dred miles or so, to Kfinesb. 

ICflnfvsh lay in central Asia Minor, on the fringies of the 
Taurus mountains. Its inhabitants we know little about, and 
when the archaeotogist calk them Cappadocians be is merely 
giving them a geographical label for convenience of reference. 
But Abram probably ^ew the inhabitants weQ, and very likely 
visited the dly. When he did so, however, be would not stay 
in the city proper. For outside the dty lay a karum, established 
by Assyrian merchants perhaps a hundred years ago, a concession 
area run by the Assyrian merchant guilds, with a large degree of 
extraterritorial privities. 

We have met the biruin already in Ur. And it was probably 
a feature of most of the cities of the world at this time. But at Ur 
the Jkonfm seems merely to have been an area set aside, for ad¬ 
ministrative couvenicnce, as the office arul w^arehouse area for 
merdiants who were largely citizens of Ur, subject to the laws 
and the taxation of Ur, with no more special privileges than has, 
for example, the City in London today. In more backward 
regions, on the other hand, such as Kanesh, the karuftt corre¬ 
sponded more closely to the "factories" of the early European 
trade with the east, or the "foreign concession'* in Chinese towns 
until recently. They were self'gpvGnung colonies of foreign 
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tiaders, stnall walled suburbs with their own administration and 
probably their own defense forees. 

As the trading cara\'ans of the Asnodtes of Hanan traveled 
from ibnum to Jfcotum in these years, they would follow closely 
the politics of the areas throu^ w^hlch their trade passed. They 
would hear of the coalition iortned in tSgg fay a certain Sumu- 
ahum, whom Abram might remember having met before, among 
the small city-states on the middle Euphrates, and they would 
wonder perhaps that he sited the capital of the coalition at his 
own Utile town of Bal^hin instead of at the historic city of Eisb 
nearby. And they may perhaps have heard of a people towards 
the north of Turkey, a people who were not at that time called 
the Hittites though they were later to take that name. If the 
caravans heard of them at all, they undoubtedly attached no 
Importance to the fact that these people's rulers spoke an un¬ 
known language and were said to have oome from the norths or 
that they owned a small number of chariots drawn by horses. 

We do not know when Abram's tribe decided to move south 
from Harran. Nor do we know why. There may have been com¬ 
mercial pressure from the Assyrians. There may even have been 
miUtaiy pressure from the people who were to become (he Illt- 
tites. For at a date which is thought by some to be 187a nc. the 
karum of Kanesh is destroyed by fire. And there is some slight 
evidence that its destroyers came from the north. 

At that time a man bom at the beginning of our second life¬ 
time would be fifty-eight years old. We have assumed for the 
purpose of this chapter (most unscientifically, for we have no evi¬ 
dence} that Abram son of Terah was of this ggnprart<> p and jt 
would therefore seem that he vras in late middle age when he led 
his tribe once more on migration, this time south and west, along 
the trade and grazing route leading through CoTmiin to 

It was agiain a not unnatural route to take. For Harran lay 
not far bom the nearest point under the direct cultural fnflnfnc^ 
ofEgj’pt 

.At this time Sesostris Ilf was pharaoh of Egypt Some hun¬ 
dred twenty years have passed since Aroenerabet I had assumed 
the crown as the first pharaoh of the Twelfth Dynasty. It has 
been four generations of increasing prosperity and bureaucracy 
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withjn Egypt, and ifxteiidiiig influence abroad. In tbe time of 
the fathers of the present generation, Amenemhet I and his son 
Sesostris t Itad introduced a series of careful measures to reduce 
the independence of the hereditary barons of tiie nomes, the 
administrative districts, of the Nile valley. They established Id 
each nome a taxation officer, responsible to the crown, to super- 
vise the coDection and transntission of tares, although the actual 
collection was still in the hands of the barons. The introductiim 
of a census at flfteen-year intervals reduced the possibilities of 
graft in the tax returns, while the appointment of a board of ten 
judges responsible to the head of the civil service, the vezir, 
also serv'ed to curb the power of the nobles. 

The present lifetime had on the whole been a peaceful time 
for the people of Egypt, Sesostris I had died in 1927 B.c., when 
those in 1930 were scarcely mote than babes in arms, and 
they had grown to manhood during die thitty't^vl>•year reign 
of his son ^^enemhet II, While Abram In Ur and later in Harran 
had been organizing his caravans and raiding liis neighbors' 
caravans along the trade routes of Mesopotamia and the Syrian 
desert, Amenemhet was developing the copper mines of the Sinai 
peninsula and the gold mines of the eastern Sudan, a region con¬ 
quered by his grandfather fifty years before. He sent trading 
expeditious to Punt at the southern end of the Bed Sea, and he 
had commercial attach^ in the growing dties along the Leba¬ 
nese coast, 

Amenemhet II died in 1895 b.c., when Abram, in HaiTan. 
was thirtV'flve, and was succeeded by his son Sesostris IL Egypt 
is now strong and wealthy, with a centralized government which 
itself engaged in the production and exchange of raw materials 
and mBQu&ctured goods. The ships of Scsostris H sailed the 
length of the Red Sea and the Levant coast, as far nortli os Ugorit. 
a thriving coastal town well north of the Lebanon. Ugarit is less 
than two hundred miles from Harran, and Abram probably 
visited it frequently, eJong the trade route by way of Carchemish 
and Aleppo and Alalakh, 

It is not impossible that Abram had himself visited Egypt in 
his youth. Certaiiily tlie Amorite tribes were spreading westw-ard 
as well as eastward, and it is during Abram's lifetime that they 
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raid into Palestine, destroying the smaii walled towns of the 
Canaanites, driving them to shdler of the cities of the coast, 
and themselves taking over the rich pashires of the inland lulls. 
The trading families of the Amorites being by no means aversn 
to a httle brisk warfare, we may well believe t^t Abtam, by now 
a tribal phipft nm with a very considerabte following, brought bis 
tribe down from the north with the main object of sha^g in 
this campaign and in its plunder 

However that may be, Egypt was too strong to fear the raids 
of desert tribes, artd when Amorites came to Egypt it wras in small 
parties, for peaceful trade. In tSgn b.c., when Abram was (by our 
fiction) thirty'eigbt, fust such a party, visiting Egypt, was im- 
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mortalized in a painting on tbs wall of a tomb at Beni Hasan. 
We can them see in very dear detail the appearance of tlie 
smaller trading parties from Amorite tribes such as that of Abram. 

Both mfEn and women travel on foot, the men in santlals and 
loincloths, or in kneeJeogth woolen tunics patterned in stripes of 
bright colors. The women arc barefooted, with ankle rings and 
rather longer tunics which leave the left shoulder bare. Their dark 
hair faik over their shoulders and is held by a band across tbe 
brow. The older children walk with them, while the youngsters 
ride two by two in the saddlebags of tbe pack asses, Tire m«i 
bear spears and bows and throwing-sticks, and one of them is b 
weaprmsmith, with his anvil borne by a d^ey. And one man is 
carrying a haip. 
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Tbiis they tmveleil through the landi of the Middle East, 
slowly, stopping for daii'S at a time when graznig was gpod, 
dnippiag in at ton-ns to tiaiuact business with their kinsfolk in 
the kmum, banding together for a raid, or for a punitive expedi¬ 
tion in reply to a raid, and then splitting up again into gimips of 
hfty or a hundred to wander hundreds of miles along the trade 
routes which they monopolized. They must have been a quite 
incalculable factor to the settled peoples on the fringes of their 
immense range. While they played an essential role in the 
economy of time, carrying as they did much of the luxury 
articles and staple consumer goods, they were a standing 
menace to that economy, liable to combine into raiding and 
plundering armies whenever the vigilance of the settled areas 
relaxed. 

Tlie story recounted in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis 
clearly belongs to the last phase of the period dealt with in this 
chapter, to the period when Abram is settled as the head of a 
tribal confederacy in the interior of Palestine (and now calls 
himself Abraham, readoptlng the fricative of West Semitic which 
the East Semitic of Mesopotamia had dropped). Hie story Is dear 
enough, and shows us how Abraham, for all his wanderings in 
south Turkey and Palestine and Egypt, has not completely es¬ 
caped out the orbit of the troubl^ jKilitics of south Meso¬ 
potamia, where he started. It is recounted how the king of Elam, 
and three kings confederated with him (including one who 
claims to bo king of Sumer), had forced the “kings'* of the 
Syrian desert the Jordan valley to submit to them. After 
tl^teen years they rebelled, and the following year the king of 
Elam sent a punitive expedition. This expedition defeated the 
rebel shetidis, and carried off many prisoners and much booty. 
As this loot included the person, family, and possessions of 
Abraham's nephew Lot, Abraham gathered bis tribesmen and, in 
a night attack, succeeded in freeing the prisouers and reg;aming 
the booty, 

Tlie whole course of events is typical of desml warfare and 
tribal sirirmishing—were it not that it has troubled historians to 
find the kings of Sumer and, in particular, of Elam so far away 
from home. We can be fairly sure, however, that it did not sur* 
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prise Abrahoia jji the least. The {odceying of the Aixiorites aod of 
Ekm for the political donxinance of southern Mesopotamia wai 
sometliing he had seen for himself in his boyhood. It is quite 
likely, as has been suggested, that the transfer of Ur from tlxe 
Amorite sphere of inHuence under the king of Lam to that of the 
Elamite pn>t 4 gf, the lung of Isin, had determined Abraham's 
father to nu'grate north. But the struggles of Amorite and Elatn- 
ite had continued. 

The new confederacy of Babylon held the iiOTthem part of 
lower Mesopotamia under king Sumu-la-El, who had seized 
power after the death of Sumu'-abuoi, and this confederacy was 
Amorite. But to the south Elamite inHuence was waxiog. We 
do Dot know the precise details, though Abraluun undoubtedly 
did. (But we do know, as Abraham did not, that thirty years 
from DOW the long of Elam wHl not only dominate Ism but wlH 
also establish his son as ruler of the fomxor Amorite stron^old of 
Larsa.} It need not surprise us, then, if a king of Elam, dominant 
on the lower Euphrates, extends his conquests over the 
Amorite tribes of the desert as far as the Jordan valley, And the 
latest research into the complicated chronology of fust this 
period even appears to show a gap of twenty years between the 
reigns of Sumu-abum and of his successor Sumu-la-El in Babylon, 
a gap which may weD denote a period when Ekm was dominant 
over the wliole of Mesopotamia south of present-day Baghdad. 
There may well have been a brief Elamite empire stretching 
almost to the Mediterranean coast where the Egyptian-domi* 
noted dtics lay. For Egypt at this time had no interest fa the 
hinterland of Syria and Palestine. Even in the coastal towns 
Egypt's interest was purely commercial, but the towns there 
were undoubtedly strong enough to discourage attack from the 
Elamite confederacy, at the end of very long lines of communi¬ 
cation, even without military aid from Egypt Sesostris III of 
Egypt was anyway at this lime engaged in the deep south, m 
protracted campaigns against the Negro tribes of the Sudan. 

But after Abraham’s success against the withdrawing army 
of Elam, wc hear nothing further of Ebtmite adventures in 
Palestine. It is the end of the seventy years of this chapter. En the 
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fioal years we may imagine Abraham finsly estabtirbed witb his 
growing tribe in the pastureE&nds of Palestme. Ilis people sdll 
^ve dr^ contacts with their kinsfoSc over a wide area, and hii 
two eldest sons, Ishmaet and Isaac, take wives respectively from 
Egypt aod Mesopotamia. But he was undoubtedly content, in his 
old age, to sit outside his tent beneath the evergreen oaks of 
Mamre and must have appeared to himself, as he has appeaml 
to subsequent generations, as a patriarch and the father of his 
people. 

As he looked back over the span of his life, there must have 
seemed to have been little change in the world as he knew It. 
Perhaps Elam had increased in power; perhaps Egypt, with its 
now well-established dynasty, could be regaided as dangerous 
under its new and warlike pharaoh. But Elam after all had for 
many generations been the great power of the east, and Egypt 
had never seriously ventured beyond her ct^pei mines in the 
Sinai peninsula. Abraham could not have the prescience to know 
I kit the future lay nei ther with Elam nor, for many hundred 
years, wttlr Egypt. He would have no reason to see that the itg- 
nificant events of his lifetime were the appearance of the chariot¬ 
eers of the north in the hinterland of Asia Minor, the establish¬ 
ment of the little Amorite confederacy around the new town of 
Babylon, and the movement. In which he had been one of the 
prime movers, of the Amorite tribes into Palestine. 

And yet perhaps he did see, in fact, the possibilities inherent 
in that westward settlement of his own people. For had not bis 
god promised him that his seed should be numberless as the 
stars and that he should be the father of a multitude of natLons? 
Tlieie was, of course, notliing remarkable in such a promise; 
every tribal god prodnimed at every opportunity the glorious 
future io store for his worshippers. The only remarkable thing 
was that in this case the promise was to be fulfilled. 

But, like most old men, Abraham probably thought less about 
the future than about the past. In his long lifetime he had 
traveled many hundreds of i^es. Now, sitting beneath the oaks 
Mamre a^ watching his fiocks graring on the home pas¬ 
tures, he must frequently have looked back upon his childhood. 
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at the long-legged boy who used to scramble up the ziggorat 
steps of faraway Ur of the Qialdees, 

Abnrhinn to—ffft us admit <1 historical character at 

aU, insofar as he is aot named in ony contemporary documeni 
and is first mentioned in a hoofc admittedly wrUten down many 
hundreds of years after his time. Yet, knomng the carefui ioty fti 
which genealogical and tribal-historical tradition Is transmitted 
by spord of mouth among nonliterate peoples, tcc can assume 
toifh eonriderable cerUnnty that he did in fact aist and that the 
mmn events of his life are as recorded. Ufa date is a more diffi¬ 
cult question. He fa clearly an AmorUe prince, and his life end 
macements must be fitted into (or at least not be allowed to 
clash with) the main stream of AmorUe hfafosy. It has thus 
seemed reasonable to make him a contemporary of the estab- 
hshment of hmoHfe kingdoms along the Euphrates and of the 
appearance of nomads in strength tn Palestine, both of which can 
be dated to the period of this chapter, (See W. F. AJ}rr^hr.< 
The Archaeology of Palestme). A later date has been auggeried, 
on on oasumpftorr of the complete historicity of his war wUh 
Amrophacl and an identification of Amraphael of Skinar 
(Sumer) tcirh Uomnturohi of Babylon, 1792-50 B.C. (see Chap¬ 
ter 6). This does, hotcecer, run tu into finite coimdcrohfa diffi¬ 
culties of later chronoio^. 
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T E T o w- HEABEti cuiLi>BiiN« boin tn tlw shadow of 
the jnoiiDtaiiis of northwest England at the time when Ahrahazn 
was seventy years old, must have played with axes before they 
could walk, Oii the bng trek up the Langdale valley they had 
been carried on their mothers' backs, or had ridden gWfully 
on the sledges pulled by the menfolk or by oxen. Th^ bad 
traveled np from the wattle village by the lakeside, foDowing the 
track thitnigh the woods beside the tams of the lower vaHey; 
and then they bad left behind them the scattered oak trees, and 
come out into the tussocky waste of heather and cotton grass 
and sphagnum swamp, choosing the better p^th along the slopes 
of sheep-cropped turf which steepenfid to the crags below Dim-^ 
geon ChyU and the Pikes. 

Where the valley turned to die north they had sighted the 
summer eECanrpmefit, with the smoke from Uie fires rising from 
among the skin teats towards the low grey clouds which al¬ 
most touched the top of the L^angdale Pikes and obscured the 
lumniit of Bowfell across die date, (Bowfell and laiigdale and 
the rest arc, of course, modem names given by a later people no 
more than a tbousand years ago. But the axsxniths of i860 n.C. 
would hav'e their names for the dales and the feBs^ and their 
names went at least as fax back in their tmditioiis as the pr^ent 
names to onrs^. ) 

And now^ while their motheis grind ibe flour and pieparc 
the meat for the substantial eveiung meal^ and their elder 
brothers and sisters loam the steep scree slopes collecting rocks of 
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(SEAT LANCDALE AlCXS. tlfE TWO UTPEK SPECIMZNS AB£ TTIE FIN' 
tSUED ABT irtja . FOLtND AT A SETtLEMENT CLOSE BT; TCT LOWER AS 
WAS FOUND at THE ‘‘FACItlR'r" STIT ITSELF, IT tS UNFOUSHED ASB 
IS tnOBASLT A HEJBCT, 

the right size And qu^ty, the youngsters sit around the chipping- 
floors, watching fasemaCed os tbdr fathers turn the chosen rocks 
against the anvil stones, shrewdly striking off flake after flake to 
this side and to diat. With wide ^es they see the axes take 
shape, first as roughly rectangular blanks, and then fined down 
at the edges and narrowed at the butt, until finally the cutting 
edge is shaped with meticulous taps and much examination of 
the natnra] ^ain of the rock. Then the finished ax, slim and a 
foot or more in length, will be tested, a flake or two struck off 
from the sides to improve the balance, and It will be laid with 
the others in the growing pile, to be carried down in the eve¬ 
ning to the tents la the valley. It is work which holds the young¬ 
sters absorbed, and the older ones will imitate the growmips, 
striking a rejected core witii a pebble until a misplaced blow 
causes them to liowl and suck their thumbs, while the men look 
up and grin at their discomfiture. 
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And so the day wears on, while the sun bakes down on the 
chipping-Doois, sited in sheltered gullies high up among the 
scree slopes, or while the low douds scud overhead, spilling an 
occasional shower that brings the buckskin hoods over the heads 
of the men and soroetimes, though rarefy, drives the children 
to the shelter of the nearest rock face. 

When the call comes for the evening meah the men will 

dieir aaes into leather ba^ and sling them on their backs, 
and, with the laughing children astride their shoulders, pbd 
down the slope to the camp. Tliere the results of the day 5 work 
win be spread out, for inspection by the master smith, and each 
man will have hiT tale of finidied axes notched on his tally stick, 
before the axes are packed away, to be taken on the morrow 
to the polishing yard down the ^-alley. There the final edge will 
be given to the stone axes, and they will be put aside against the 
arrival of the traders and the great fall market 

It is no trade for weaklings, that of axsmith. The rhj’olite 
boulders of the scree sbpes are a lough materia] to work, well 
able to raise blisters on the homiest hands, and they v,*ej^ 
heavier and heavier as the day wears on. The oflf-days are eagerly 
anticipated, when, for a change, the men will take their fiint- 
tipped spears and arrows and gp hunt ihe red deer over the moors 
of Watendleth and through the valleys running down to Borrow- 
dale. 

Hunting is more lian a mere holiday. Although they live 
mainiv on the produce of their sheep and cattle, and althou^ 
their importance to the economy of this time (and to prehis* 
to rians a later era) lies in their seasonal manufacture of stone 
axes, the people of the Langdale fells look upon themselves pri¬ 
marily 05 hunters, and know, without thinking much about it, 
that hunting has been their peoples way of life from time im- 
memoniil 

The land of Britain belongs to this people, and to their cous¬ 
ins across the length and breadth of the country. That they are 
the original Ancient Britons they could, of course, hardly know, 
though they are in fact the linear descendants of the hunting and 
fishing tribes who had entered the country from the south and 
east ^rHuands of years earlier, on the heels of the retreating 
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icecap, at a linie before ihe waters bad hrokeo through to form 
the English Channel and the North Sea. Bat tn a dim iinfotmu- 
lated way they look upon the fanners of the south and west as 
newcomers, even though these have been in Britain for a doxen 
centuries now. 

They look upon the settled farmers with a mixture of envy 
atrd contempt. They well realize that these “foreigners,* with 
their substantially built vilbges and embanked camps and 
corrals on the sand and chalk uplands of the soft south, enjoy 
a higher standard of comfort than they th'emselves do. But while 
they will occasionally raise a crop, they feel no urge to tie theiiH 
selves to Uic rhythm of seedtime and harvest, or to leave their 
Esh^tocked rivers and coasts, and their game-stocked for^ 
for the bare Downs where alone coltivatian is possible. The "for- 
dgners“—and despite centuries of occupation they are still at 
least so foreign that they speak a different language—in truth 
only hold a very small port of Britain, On the Downs and the 
Cotswolds of the south their causewayed camps lie thick, and 
ihev have colonized, too. the northeastern cholklands of York¬ 
shire and Lincolnshire And along the estuaries of the west coast, 
alt the way to the north of Scotland, the seagoing settlers and 
traders from Ireland (who ultimately have come from the Medi¬ 
terranean) are coming In increasing numbers, and are still build¬ 
ing new passage-graves of immense stones alongside the old. But 
all these are fringe areas; the heart of the country, from the 
great valleys of the Thames and Severn in the south to the high¬ 
lands and islands of Scotland to the north, is the domain of the 
"natives," 

The youngsters whom we have seen around the Langdale 
chipping-floors will have traveled much of England before ever 
they i^ch manhood. They wander much wiih their tribe, 
which, as befits a race of hunters, ranges over a wide, though 
strictly defined, area of northern England. They rarely stay more 
than a couple of months at any one of the rcoognized camping 
sites, and oftmi move every day or so, following thdr grazing 
sheep "Tid cattle, or the slow seasonal movements of the deer and 
the wild cattle. They grow adept in breaking camp, packing the 
skins and poles of the tents on the ox sledges and solid-wheeled 
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carts, tagethm' with the hoses and haskeb and coarso punch- 
decorated potteij^ containing thetr gear and tupplies. On Ihe 
march they drive the oren^ until they are old enough to accom¬ 
pany the men and dogs who shepherd the Socks over the mugh 
pasture of the Pennine moors or follow the spoor of a spear- 
wounded stag. But every summer they return to the aJC factory in 
Langdale, to put in a month or so making the aies to buy them 
the wheat and baitey tliat Vi-ill keep them in bread and b™- the 
winter through 

There are always some older boys who feci the urge to 
travel farther* Many take service for a seascm Or two with the 
traders who come with the corn sacks to fetch the axes^ and with 
them they will take the monthdong journey to the south and 
east. Their destination is the carth-bMked villages and stock¬ 
ades of the “foreign** agriculturalkts on the south Downs, and by 
these tiny timbered towns^ often overlookiDg the waters of the 
EInglish Cbaimek they will pitch their tents^ lay out iheb 
and spend their days in bargalnmg^ 

They will meet otl^er traders of their own race, who speak 
dialects akin to theirs. There will be otlier u traders, with stocks 
of granite aies from the factOfiy in tiie mountains of north Wales* 
and with them there wiU be interminahlc technical discussktns 
cjf the relative Tnerits of the two stones. And tlierc arc traders in 
flint, with stocks of knives and dusels and picks l>ought from 
the miners ivho extract flint horn shafts sunk thirty feet deep and 
more in the chalk of Norfolk or the Cliannel coast. 

It is overwhelmingly likely that other gpods are displayed 
for sale in the traders' camps outside the stockadest but what 
these are we of a later age can only surmise. Ornaments of fet 
from Yorkshire are attested, and we may guess that there were 
furs and buckskin shirts and moccasins and mats and boskets. 
That these goods are bartered for com is similarly only a con¬ 
jecture, but there appears to have been little else that the setlLEJS 
could offer. Tl>e woolen cloth and piec^ goods which are a 
staple of contemporary trade in the Middle East do not figure 
here, for the set^rs do npt^ apparently* w'Cave cloth. Very oc¬ 
casionally more exotic articles foreign origin may have ap¬ 
peared at the marts* for bronze and gold, though scarce, can- 
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not have been entirely unknown to the viDagers, while the itin* 
erant traders occasUnutUy had opportunity on their way south to 
pick up a necklace or two of Scandumvlan amber. 

It is not unusual, in fact, for the traders to make a detour on 
their way south, first visiting the agiiculturil settlements of York¬ 
shire, and then paraUeling the east coast until drey reached East 
Anglia, For there, among tribes of their own people, they oould 
meet groups of aewemners from beyond the North Sea. 

There has always been considerable tralSc across the North 
Sea between Scandinaiia and England. Of course the great ships 
of tile passage-gra\’e builders, ccDiing from the Mediterranean, 
had for many genetatians been making tlieir voyages once or 
twice a year, sailing around, the north of Scotland to a landfall 
on the Danish coast But in addition the “native" fishers on 
both sides of the water frequently cross over in tlieir large and 
seaworthy sidti boats, rowing and sailing the distance in two 
or three days, and keeping alive a contact which (though they 
did not know it) was older than the North Sea itself. 

But of late the traffic has been all one way. And the boats 
which reach the English east coast from Denmark and Sweden 
are deep laden with women Jinri children and household goods. 
The crews d these boats are refugees, settlers in search of a 
new home. And where they arrive tltey tell, in their almost in¬ 
comprehensible dialect, of the havoc spread through their home¬ 
land by new uravea of battle-ax-wielding herdsmen. 

The battle-ax people had first appeared in Jutland from the 
southeast in the lime of their great-grandfiiUiers, But they had 
come in small numbers, and had not interfered appreciably with 
the life of the original inhabitants. Now they are fiooding In, 
invading Jutland from Germany and passing on to the Danish 
islands, where they meet others of tlioir own race coming by 
way of Sweden. The newcomers to Britain tell graphically how 
the settled farmers of Denmark and south Sweden, with their 
acres cleared and burnt out of the forest, their timber villages 
and stone passage-graves, are gradually being overudjehned by 
the incoming herdsmen, with no means of escape because they 
have no boats, They tell how they themselves, seafarers from time 
immemorial and accustomed to long voyages on sealing and 
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whaling expeditions, Itad decided to get out while die going was 

and seek a new place to settle among their cousins across 
the North Sea. And the traders listen sympathetically to their 
kaid'tuck stor}‘, and tmobtnisively raise dieir prices for the axes 
that the refugees will need to clear their new' village site, tak' 
ing in exchange whatever valuables—and it is oFten amber—the 
Scandinavians have ixtanagcd to salvage. 

There will be many tales to tell when the young north- 
country men Tetum to dieir families in the Lake iKstitct after 
years on the trade routes. But they will probably attach little im> 
portance to one of tlteir minor experiences, the occasion when 
they were present at the founiiing of Stonehenge, 

It was on their way south to the Downland farmers that they 
had first stopped over with their kinsmen of the upper Thames 
valley. And tbcic they bad seen, and maybe taken part in, the 
religious ceremonies of that people. Like traders and young men 
ol any age. they are not overly fanatical themselves in religious 
questions, though they are (far more than we) very conscious of 
the presence all about them of unseen forces and both benevolent 
and malevolent influences. These they are very careful to propi¬ 
tiate. by the ritual and offerings appropriate to those engaged in 
the hazardous occupatiem of commerce. But they tolerate the 
Ffitigions of others, and naturally feet that it is wise to conform 
to the custoins of the people among whom they happen to Ire, 
and to follow the rituals which are known by experience to pla¬ 
cate the local gods, who are. of course, no less real or powerful 
than ttiftlr OW'D. 

lo this point of view they are conscious ol differing frcpm the 
settlers of the west coast, who with missionary zeal have for gen¬ 
erations been insisting on the universal validity of their Medi¬ 
terranean religion, with its squat cubtL'al statues of a goddess 
whose face is dominated by a pair of eyes which seem to follow 
you wherever you turn, and with a ritual centered on the court¬ 
yards outside the entrances to ttieir immense stone communal 
tombs. The ax traders do not fee) that their own god will tom his 
face from them if they occasionally, when in tlie neighborhood, 
lay a dish of porridge among the offerings in the forecourts. 

They meet, after all, many different religious in their travels. 
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The}' are not disturbed by the ritual rflnnilttiliam of the farmers 
on the Dowus, for it is rr mfirt wi for the most part ta tfie eating of 
dead retati%-es. But they do, as far as possible, arrange to be else¬ 
where when the rumor reaches them that a new encampment or 
%-itiage or temple of this people is (o be erected, or when they see 
the long mound gomg up above a place of burial and know that 
a new burial enclosure is soon to be conseciatedi For on such 
occasions it is the custom of the fanner folk to erect a stout post, 
or an upright stone, on the sunrise side of the area to be conse¬ 
crated, and this upright pillar—evert’one knows that it is a sym¬ 
bol of man's fertility—will be immensely more potent if the body 
of a freshly slan^tered boy or youth is buried in the hole hr 
which it is to be raised. 

But to everyone his trwn beliefs. The religion of the people 
of the upper Thames is no less strange and compheated, and is 
but imperfectly understood by the sTsiting traders and their 
apprentices. (We, nearly four thousand years later, are quite un¬ 
able to reconstruct the ritual or the thought behind the ritual 
from the archaeological evidence, and even the deliberately 
vague picture gts'en here is wild guesswork, much more likely to 
be wrong than right.) They have frequently seen the holy places 
of this widespread people, and have noticed their resemblance 
to the InirLd places of the farmers of the Downs, a fact which 
is enough to make them chary about inquiring more closely into 
the details of ritual. They know that the hill farmers lay out their 
dead in small turf or wooden chambers set within an oblong or 
oval ring-mound, often with the grim stone or wooden pillars 
standing to tlie east and casting their sunrise shadows across 
the houses of the dead. And when the death chamlrers are fuU, 
a high barrow is cast up above the bodies and a new enclosure is 
laid out. Though the temples of the valley folk are not prinuirily 
places of burial, tliey, too. are ring-mounds, round or oval or even 
laid out as a ring wdthin a square. And here, too, standing 
stones or posts can he seen on tJie eastern side of the enclosure, 
while within tire enclosure can be seen rings of holes, dug down 
through the turf and filled in again with white stamped chalk. 
They are all loo suggestive of graves, and there is talk of bodies 
being bAitnt on the niglits when the holes are dug. That is all 
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that strangers passing throu^ care to know of the rites which 
take place within the ling-tncnMwIs; the cautious traders give 
them a wide berth, and even the boldest apprentices never step 
over the shadow of the sunrise pillar. 

On this occasion a new temple enclosuie has been conse¬ 
crated, the biggest that has ever been made, The tribes of the 
valley folk have gathered in streoigith for the occasion, and 
the Downland fainieis. too, attend in great numbers. Where 
many people gather there is olw'ays business for a smart trader, 
and they also have gathered in force as midsuinmer day ap¬ 
proaches. A vast concourse of people Is come together in the 
hitKid hollow below the high ground of Salisbury Flnin, and their 
slcin tents and wattle shelters stand in scattered groups over more 
than a square mile of heather. On the broad spur near the bot¬ 
tom of the valley tlie chosen workers have already completed the 
perfect circle of the ring-mound, over a hundred yards in diame¬ 
ter, uiih its surraunding ditch. It stands out wftl) the white of 
viigin tdialk against the green. Now they are engaged in erectirig 
the Hele stone, the immense mooolitli sited just outside the 
only gap in the ring-mound, on the northeast side of the circle, 
The young men from the north have watched, from the slopes 
above, how the great stone is pushed up on rollers to the edge 
of tliG reinforced hole pr^ared for it, and levered upright by 
the united efforts of scores of men hauling on ropes strain¬ 
ing on poles. There is some very intricate final adjustment of the 
bedding of the stone, with much sighting by the architect in 
charge from the center of the circle. But this ts only to be ei- 
pected; cvcrj'one knows that it is necessary that the rays of the 
Great Sun, rising on midsuinineT da)', shall cast the shadow of the 
stone exactly upon the center of the ring-mound. In the meantime 
the architect’s assistants are measuring out the interior of the 
ring, with rapes stretched from the midpoint, and placing pegs 
at exact intern als in a circle within the tnounii And workers are 
folbwing them, digging circular holes half a man deep and over 
a yard across at each point marked by a peg. And the priests are 
everywhere, surveying the work done, blessing the took and the 
workers at each day's beginning, pouring libaticins, and reading 
omens. 
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Oa midsummer's eve m> one slept. Theugih the traders and 
other noninitiates are not allowed near the enclosure, they lie 
out on the hiilsides in the moonlight and took down upon the 
ceremonies taking place below. They can see the dark maw oi 
worshippers crowding the ring-mou^, and the ritual fires and 
the dim shapes of the dancers within the <^cle. The chanting, 
and the drums, contiaue all night, and the watchers shiver as they 
imagine the unknown sacrifices taking place bebw them. As 
(he short night draws to a dose and the light grows stronger^ the 
chanting increases, ft rises to a mighty hymn of praise at the mo* 
ment when the sun breaks clear of the horizoa and casts the 
shadow of the Hele stone exactly to the feet of the chief priest 
standing in the center of the circle of pits. The Sun^-Cod is risen 
again upon His land, and His worshippers within ilie henge bow- 
down before His glory. 

This is the story that the young men in the service of the 
ax traders bring back to their families in the north- They have 
grown taJ], these youths, iii tlie years they liave trodden the 
earth roads of England {though, if we may venture to give to 
the radio-carbon date of 1S4S a.c.—plus or minus 375 years!— 
for the first constmctiDO of Stonehenge a h\-pothetical accuracy 
which it almost certainly does not in fact possess, the boys who 
were bom at the beghming of this chapter s lifcthne would stilt 
only be in their teens on their return). 

In the 3rears that follow their return, most settle down to the 
hunting and herding and quarrying routine of their fathers, the 
marrying and begetting of children and the struggle for sub¬ 
sistence and position which is the common lot of man. Some 
become priests, and some become carpenters or fishermen, and 
many die, of sickness and of accident, for nowhere In the 
world is the average length of life even half of what it will be in 
future centuries. 

Some go permaneatly into trade, and continue to follow the 
seasonal routes that they trod in their early years. Or they by 
other routes to ^lin fresh experience, trading their axes to the 
deer hunters of the Scottish hills as far as the underground vil¬ 
lages of the Orkneys where wood is unkl^o^vn and furniture made 
of stone, or sailing over to Ireland in the sldn boats that put In 
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OQ the Cumberland coast. In Ireland they find the third of the 
big ax factnriGs, in the niDuntaim of Antrim, and they meet aa 
wel[, farther south, settlements of the jmssage^grave builders 
larger in size than any on the coasts of Great Britain, Some of the 
mote adventurous spirits certainly come even farther afield, tak¬ 
ing advantage of being among the passage-grave people to sign 
on in the coastwise ships that call tliere from Spain and die seas 
of the south. So that men of the oorthem i»nH« could not im¬ 
possibly be met on the quays of Crete, be cheated by Egyptian 
guides to the Pyramids, and even meet the younger grandsons of 
Abraham on the Canaan coast. For (though there is no proof 
of such contact at this period) travel is in the blood of these 
descendants of the nomad hunters. Home has always been where 
they are at the moment, and they fee! no compulsion to return to 
their point of departure. 

For those remaining in Britain time passes—not unevent¬ 
fully. for no life is uiie%'eDtfuJ, but without cataclysmic change. 
The rhyihtn of the seasons and the tiiylhm of the years plays oil 
The generation of i860 a.c. are grown men now. the fathers of 
families, settled in their ways. We may speculate—it is an in¬ 
structive exercise—to what degree they are in touch with what is 
happening elsewhere in their world, while bearing in mind the 
danger of generalizing on the word "they." There would exist all 
degrees of intellectual—and commercial—curiosity', from the 
farmer who never raises f^ eyes from the furrows scratched by 
his straight wooden plowshare to his neighbor who will 
eagerly' des'our and embroider every rumor from distant landc 

They know more than we bargain with. Even the most 
sedentary peasant of the Downs or the remotest hunter of the 
Caledonian forest is in periodic touch with wanderers, not only 
traders but storytellers and mercenaries looking for a paymaster 
and men looking up second cousins and just plain tramps, who 
had covered the length of the country and the nearer ports of the 
cootinent—and who had there met other wanderers from at least 
as far afield in the other direction. Fishermen cross the North Sea 
regularly to and from the Low Countries and Scandinavia. The 
bididers of the great stone graves along the west coast, who are 
fn close touch with the people of the hinterbnd, have still their 
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regutftT sea rasmintiDicayorts w\\h the Irish and Spanish mssta 
and, somewhat loss ^legubrIy, with the Mediterranean. And of the 
few adventurers who ore bitten oE wanderlust anel really tisval 
far. one or two tn every generation will return. 

So the men of England, such of them as are interested, will 
hfl\u some sort of picture of their world. They probahjy know 
Crete and Egypt by name, and have some idea of how far away 
they are. They will look on them as ihctr superiors in material 
w^th and comfort, and w^ill know liiat Cretans and Egyptians 
use bronze for their tools and ornaments and weapons. They 
know, of morse, that metals exist, and will themselves have han¬ 
dled bronze—ratber wistfully—more than once. Tliey wiD not 
have heard of Bahylon, even as a name, though they will be 
awiire that there are otlier civil i^ntions beyond Eg>pt and Crete. 
Closer home their picture of northern and western Europe 
will be much clearer. They will be vaguely tnoubfed by stories 
of the ever-increasing numbers of battle-ax people pushing into 
tlie far mlan djc along the Bhine^ the polders of the Netherlands, 
and the coastal regions of Scandinavia. And they will hear of 
the beaker traders of western Europe before ever the fir^t of 
them salts acrc^ from Brittany and lands on the sooth coast of 
England. 

It is the ax traders who sictually meet the beaker people first, 
on an occasion when they have taken a consignment of Welsh 
axes, as sometimes do, across the Channel to one of the mar¬ 
kets m the north of Eranco. It is the day after the British traders 
have settled in, and while they are making the rounds of Uteir 
old friends oihI customers, that the carnv^ from the sotilh ar¬ 
rives; Firyt an advance guard, a nuddEc-aged man to pick the 
campsite, and four young men us a bodyguard. They are for¬ 
eigners* tliat anyone can see* slight and swarthy, with round 
heads and blajtjk hair and speaking an unkr^own language. But 
^hat impresses tlie crowds that flock areund them Is their 
suFunce of bearing and their splendid clothing and equipment. 
They are dressed in woven clotli, which though not unknown is a 
raritj' in these northern countries. Fbwing cloaks^ dyed in reds 
and blues, are dasped at the neck by real bronste buttons. The 
young men bear b^ s on their shouEders and quivers on their 
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backs, and on tlwir left wrists broad Teather strap bearing a 
ptate of bronze or stone to protect their hjind against the snap 
of the bowstring. And on a bdt at their waists they each wear a 
broad'bladed bronze dagger. Among the buckskin'clad and 
stone-armed crowd the newcomers in their wos’en Snery and 
weapons of bronze stand out like beings from another world. 

And then the main party arrives, a train of covered oxcarts 
and of pack asses. They are the first donkeys that many of 
the oorthemeis have seen, and they arouse excited comment, 
until it is stilled by the sight of the goods being unloaded, with 
carefully casual ostentation^-and under a strict guard of bow¬ 
men. As they see bolts of dotii and skins of wine, and finally 
bundles of bronze daggers disappearing into the newly pitched 
tents, the traders of stone ares at last realize the competition tliat 
they are faced with, and, as one man, they turn their backs and 
make for their tents to discuss their tactics in the face of tbt; 
new threat to their livelihood. 

The apprentices whom they leave to keep a watch on the 
newcomers are less troubled, though more excited, and they dis¬ 
cuss among themselves wbetber the dark strangers can be real 
Egyptians. But the middle-aged traders—they' are the same men 
who as apprentices had seen tlie cotiseciation of Stonehenge— 
know better. They have heard of the activities of the new traing 
compaedes from Spain, and guess that tlie caravan has been sent 
from one of the newly established trade posts in central France, 

it is a bad market for the ax traders. Though they have with 
one accord reduced their prices, and do a deal of trade among 
the poorer farmers, the bulk of the trade goes to the beaker peo¬ 
ple. (That la our name for the Spanish traders, for they used, and 
were buried with, richly ornamented bell-shapd disking cups 
of pottery.) For the prices demanded by the new traders, 
though hi^i, are not extravagant, and they know just what they 
want in eidiange, furs and semiprecious stones such as jet and 
amber and the local callais. They have even set up a forge, 
two bronzesmJths work there all day long, producing diggers 
or bracelets to order, or. for a consideration, lesmelting and re- 
castiog such bronze as the community has got hold of in earlier 
years. 

■r 


Th« upcoming trade in bronze appean likely to ruin com¬ 
pletely the established trade in stone, and the as merchanti 
predict gloomily that it will not be long before bronze is there to 
stay. Indeed when they return—in reduced niunbeis—to France 
tor the market the following year, they discover that the beaker 
folk have replaced their tents by a permanent timher trading 
post. Ttie Spaniards' wives and huniUes have come up to join 
them, and the post has a disquieting air of pennanence. There¬ 
after the ax traders stop visiting Fianoe altogether. 

But next year a party of beaker people arrives in a chartered 
boat on the south coast of England. And witltin a very few years 
a nehvork of permanent trading posts covers the wdjole of south¬ 
ern England. There can be little doubt that the cipansion is part 
of an organized trading campaign, with regular caravans running 
by stages all the way from central Spaio, bringing the bronze and 
other wares to the outposts, and returning with the goods from 
the north. Indeed, the beaker people make no secret of their wide¬ 
spread organization. They boast of their connection with north 
Africa, fi^ wliich many of them come, and of the trade routes 
all along the African coast from Egypt. And they teli how 
their people have spread their network far to the east, into Italy 
and the basin of the Danube and the Hhine valley. 

But for all dieir wealth and organization they are not a 
standoffish people. They base clearly come to stay, and amund 
their trading stations small farmsteads and neat Gelds begin to 
spread. They have many skills, and in particular the bronze- 
smiths among them can do more than cast the new metal It Is 
they who first recognize the presence of copper ores in England 
and identify, with great excitement, outcroppings of tin in 
Cornwall. And they encourage the local chieftains to mine these 
new riches. Clearly they are bringing wealth to the country, and 
their popularity incr^ses accordingly, It Is cemented by on in¬ 
creasing number of marriages between the daik handsome 
southerners and the tall Downland fanner families. And os the 
years pass, and the men who had seen the Stonehenge embank¬ 
ment raised grow old, a new generation begins to grow up around 
the beaker settlements. And dotted o\'er the Downs sm^ round 
barrows begin to appear, piled above the graves of men who hod 
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been bom in Spaia or AFrica» but who had made their liemet m 
England, 

Througlt thehr merchandise convoy's the south Biitisb settle^ 
ments keep in close touch with events in Europe. White the old 
men in the Fennines deplore the recession in the as trade, the new 
generation of their competitois is beynnd the Rhine, demonstrat¬ 
ing the superiority in dose fighting of the bronze dagger over the 
stone battle-ax which is the b^dititmal weapon of the cattle 
herders there. On the Rhine and in Holland, as in England, the 
beaker trading posts are by now a score of years established, 
and there too a new generation is growing up, taking its tradi¬ 
tions. and often its blood, both from the Spanish merchants and 
from the horsemen who^ generations ago, had wandered out 
from the Russian steppes. Many of the young men growing up 
here are looking to the untouched markets and reputed mmerat 
wealth and fertile soil of the north of Engtand and Scotland. And 
the younger generation of northern En^iaiid is prepared to wel¬ 
come them. Fox they see no future in the manufacture of stone 
axes or In subsistence hunting and herding. The future lies 
with the metal industry, and this only the b^ker people are at 
this time able to develop. Unlike their metal-less neighbors in 
Scandinavia, who are now abandoning the battle-ax and imi¬ 
tating the new close-fighting weapon, the bronze dagger, in flint, 
the men of northem England are already lookiug forward to the 
day when they will be able to produce, and perhaps even ex¬ 
port, genuine bronze daggers of their own. 

The ax iacU?ry of fhe Langdale vaUey, like those of Gmig 
Lwyd in Waks and TievebuUtagh in norfheni Jteland, are facts, 
and the umys of Ufe of the manufacturers art well attested. The 
areas to lehich the axes from each factory tcete distributed 
hace been identified with certainty by microMopic examination 
of museum specimens. The earliest form of Stonehenge has been 
determined by recent excatiation. We know Utile, on the other 
hand, about the rittud associated untA its first construiXion, the 
religion il u>as meant to serve, or indeed the purpose of the 
earliest monumertts of the henge type. We are In fact on shaky 
ground in any dlscttsrfofl of the beliefs of the prehistoric Euro- 
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peoru. the eiMence for human eacrifiee and, at least on occa¬ 
sions, cannibelism In England is, howeter, so strong as to be al¬ 
most irrefutable. Stuart Piggott tn The Neolithic Cultores of the 
British Isles gfoes in great detail aU that is fcneicn of Britain at 
the time of this chapter, while R. /. C. Stonehenge 

is a new end standard work on all aspects of that monument. 
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T fs 179® The Second MlUcnnjiim b.c. has already 
lasted longer than the independent existence of the United 
States. Much has changed in these two centuries, and many 
changes are in progress now. We have seen the first appearance 
in Europe of the Indo-European-speaklng cbaiioteers hom south 
Russia, and their gradual assimilation by the farmers already 
settled there—with some drift of refugee families, mainl y of the 
“native** fishing and hunting stods, towards the west. And we 
have seen the beaker people from Spain and Africa pushing 
deep, in small oiganij:ed groups, into central and northern Eu¬ 
rope. establishing as they go the beginnings of a regular trade in 
bronze among the Stone-Age peoples whom they meet. 

Movements of peoples, conquests and assimilutions. spread¬ 
ings of ideas and state religions, trade and manufacture and 
war was the pattern of the background against which the 
European of 1800 b,c lived out his intensely peisonal life. In 
the Middle East the same pattern regulated the run of men s 
lives (as mdeed it regulates our o^vn), and a warning is In 
plaoe. In Europe we can only talk in general terms, of peoples 
with names we have ourselves given them (beaker folk and 
battle-ai people and the Windmill Hill culture and the users of 
Peterborough wore) and of events of a so indefinite date that it is 
only with reservatiorts that we can even ascribe thimi definitely 
to one lifetime rather than another. In the east, on the other 
hand, we know what people called tbemsdvm. we have the 
names of individuals and rnb'ons and dtles, accurate compara- 
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tive fliicl actuilt dates of events, and even to some degree the 
recorded tJioughts and opmJons ol people then living. But the 
difference fc£ unreol. it is in ua and the ^Ute of our tnowledge, not 
in tlie tune of wliich we telL We should never forget that the 
peoples of Europe had their ou-ii names for themselves and 
their lands, that their movements involved actud battles and 
treaties between actnal people occurring on actual daira. No 
controi'crey raged at the time about the date of the liuildiQg of 
Stonehenge, and the Icing who ordered its construction was as 
real and powerful a person as the king who, less than a hundred 
years later^ wrote on a tablet that can be seen in the British 
Museum: **1 sm Hammurabi the mighty king^ king of Babylon^ 
ting of the w'orld. That which from days of old no ting had 
built for bis lord* I have accomplished gloriously for my lord the 
Sun-God * 

A hundred years and more have gone by since the tribal 
family of Terah. migrating northward from Ur along the Eu¬ 
phrates to Harrac^ had mcamped a night or so by the little 
walled \iILige of Babvlon, The grandsons of Abraham are now 
the chieftains of considerable nomad tribes in Syria and Palestine, 
the length of the desert away. And Babylon has become a 
considerable cilVi carrying wei^t rn the affairs of the valley 
of the iow'er Euphrates and Tigris- There Is a new long now sitting 
in the palace on the eastern bank of the Euphrates- He is a 
young man w^bo succeeded his fomous father only two years ago, 
and no one knows what he will make of liis reign. His name is 
Ilammuiabi, 

He comes of a long line of kings. For his great-grrat-grand- 
fatlier was Sumu-la-El, who bad usurped the ^one of Babylon 
from Surmi*abum^ in whose reign Abraham had passed by. It 
was Sumu-aburn who lind organised the httle confederecy of 
Amorite-occupied villages, with Babylon as its capital, and had 
thereby first raised Babylon to something more than an ob¬ 
scure village. And the dynasty that foUowed him hod been strong, 
and bad needed to be, in order not only to preserve the inde¬ 
pendence of the Babylon cunfedcniny but to extend it into a 
power of local, though not uegbgEble, significance. It was Sumu^ 
ta-£t himself who liad defeated the andeut and neighboring 
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dty of Kish, the ruler of which had believed (hat the claims of 
hutoiy gave him panunount light to rule tlie Amorito cod- 
federacy. Aod in the leign of his son. Zahum, in the lifetime of 
old men still living, the threat of Elam, the great power to ths 
east, had reached new proportions. 

While the ax traders were wandering the green roads of 
England, and the beaker folk were pushing deeper and deeper 
into Europe along the river valleys, the kings of Elam had been 
watching the fluctuating struggle betn'eeo the rulers of Isin and 
of Larsa for tlte control of Mesopotamia south of the Babylonian 
confedeiacy. They had cootmuJly fnterfered in the war. tonne- 
times cold and sometimes hot, between the two tiny principals 
ties, and finally, in 1836. within tlie reconection of most people 
now alive, the king of Elam, Kudur-Mabug, had captured the 
weakened Larsa, cynically assumed the title of Protector of the 
Amorites, and installed his son, Warad>Sin, as king Urere, Isin still 
existed, under a succession of weak usurper kings, but its power 
was drastically reduced. And even Babylon, farther north, had 
lost to Elam , and had had to tread warily to retain its in¬ 
dependence. Thirty-four years ago, after a reign of twelve years, 
Warad-Sin of Larsa liad died, and had been succeeded 1 ^ his 
brother Rim-Sin, an energetic monarch who still occupied the 
throne of Larsa and held firmly all Mesopotamia south of the 
confederacy. That had beea the position when Hamtnurabrs 
father, $in-mubalEt. had succeeded to the throne of Babylon 
twenty-two years ago. 

inhabitants of Babybn regarded Sin-mubaflit as one of 
their greatest kings. In defiance of the claims of Rim-Siu to the 
overbidshlp of dl south Mesopotamia, he had held the con¬ 
federacy intact, and even recovered the territory lost to Elam by 
his father. Eight years previously there had been an open clash 
with Rim-Sin, and many of the men of Babylon looked back with 
pride to their part in the victorious battle against the combined 
annics of Larsa and of Ur. Rim-Sin had retired, and had been 
forced to bolster his prestige by a move against a weaker foe. 
The following year he attacked Isin, still nomiiuOy independent, 
and brought to an end the twro-hundred-year-old dynasty there. 
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But the garrison he left in Isixi was wenk. and two years later 
Sm^muballit was able to desigpntc the year 1795 offidally as 
"the year of the capture of Ism." Though Sm-mubolht made 00 
attempt to hold the town, there seemed little doubt that in the 
struggle for prestige Babylon had w'on two successive tricks. 
But now Sin-^uhallit was dead, arpd liis son, an tndcDOwii 
quantity, sat on his throne. 

Hammurabi, looldng out from his yellow brick palace across 
the yellow waters of the duphrates to die palm-fringed farther 
bank, was well aware tliat the Larsa-Ehun alliance to the east 
and south was only one of the dangers facing his kingdom. To 
die north and west lay anotlier great and aggressive power. As* 
Syria, and only resolute and well-co-ordinated action could save 
Bat^Ioo from being ground to fragments between the upper 
and the nether millstones. 

Wlien a hundred years ago Abraham liad traveled nortliwest 
from Ur to Harran, and southwest from Hairan to Palestine, he 
had been moving all the way among his own people, the Amo- 
ntes. In the generation before Abraliam the Amorites had spread 
outwards from the deserts of north Arabia into the fertile lands 
to east, north, and west, and occupied a great half-circle of terri¬ 
tory bounded by the Mediterranean coast, the mountains of 
joutl) Turkey, and the mountains of west Persia. Only the might 
of Elam had held them on their eastern Bank, and the power of 
Egypt on their western. 

Since tlie time of Abraham this closely knit confederation of 
small nomad tribes had crystallized into a ring of Amorite king¬ 
doms. centered around the capitals of ambitious and feaious 
monardts. Since tlie Amorite l^gdom of Larsa had fallen to 
Elam, Babylon had been for forty-live years the easterrunost of 
these states. To its north lay Eshmmna, and north of that again 
lay Assyria, holding the headwaters of the Tigris, From there the 
kingdoms ran westward, llic cemter of the Ifaie was occupied by 
Mari, on die upper Eupliratcs, and beyond it lay idamaraz. with 
its capital at Carchemish, and Yamkhad, ruled from Aleppo. To 
the south of Yamkhad, along the Mediterranean coast, lav the 
kingdoms of Ugarit and Qatana, and fioally the tribes of CWan 
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nilecT l>y Alirali&m's sons and grandsons, facing Egypt across the 
Sinai desert. 

Twenty-two agOj when HuininumbC was a boy—the 
very year that his Catlter had succeeded to the thrune of Baby¬ 
lon—tlvo nortlicrn fnmtier had gone up in flames. The king of 
A55)Tia, Ib-Libkabu, had died, and liis second sou, Samsi-Adad, 
had raised an anny on the soiilheni frontier, attacked Eshnanna 
and captured' its northctu provinces, and then with Ins victorious 
army marched upon Assur. the cqiftal of Assyria, dejrosed his 
brother Aminu, and himself assnmed the throne. In die following 
year be took Mari, and installed his younger sou as regent diere. 
And to die years that falimved lie had pressed farther and far¬ 
ther west, campaigning against Idamaraz and Yanithad, until 
bis armies stood on die shores of the Mediterranean, 

After reducing the rulers 0/ tlie northern string of kingdoms 
to vassabge, Samri-.Adad had of bte been turning his attention to 
the south, and the only thing that had saved Babylon from 
sharing the fate of Aleppo was that the king of Eslmuima, Ibal- 
pi-El, had proved an uneipecledly hard rnit to crack and, though 
he fiad lost ad his northern territory to the Assyrian armies, had 
stuhhomlv resisted oil attacks nn his actual capital. 

It was olnious to Hammurabi, a shrewd and realistic young 
man, that one or other of the veteran wturiors to die nordi and 
south, Rim-Sin of Lorsa or Somsi-Adad of Assyria, would attempt 
to tale advantage of tlie death of his fiunous father to moke on 
easy conquest of tlie important middle Euphrates area. He deter¬ 
mined to give them other things to think about. 

.A diversionary move against Samsi-.Adod was easily ar¬ 
ranged. The king of Mori, deposed twenty years before, had a 
son, Zimridim. who had grown ttp in eoile. Now he was encour¬ 
aged by Yartm-llm of Vamkhad and Hammurabi pf Babylon to 
return and claim his inlieritance, uid in 1790, two years after 
Hammurabi's accession, Zimri-lim enpellcd the Assyrian viceroy 
from Mari an<l re-established the kingdom of tlie upper Euphra¬ 
tes. To support him Ftaminurabi Lad oonscripted liis army and 
advanced north, establishing lii.s frontier posts a full eighty miles 
up the Euphrates. They were not called on to fight. Without a 
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battle Hammurabi had completely stalemated the old king of 
Assyria, re-established the balance of power in the north, and set 
two buffer states between himself and any attack from that direc¬ 
tion. 

To the south w‘as Eim-Sin of Lana, and his strength lay in 
his affiance with Elam. We do not know what envoys of Ham- 
murahi climbed in secret the steep trails leading into the Fersian 
mountains, nor what messages they earned. But in 17S5 Hanunu- 
mbi's armies moved south against Rim-£lm and captured — and 
this time held—the city of Isin. .And Elam made no move, for 
Elam had troubles of Its □\vn. A tribe known as the KassiteSi 
from the moiintains of Luristan to the northwest, was suddenly 
attacking with unusual vigor. At about this time the records of 
Susa, the Elamite capital, break sharply off. 

For the montent Babylon was safe, and alreadv stronger than 
it had ever been before, and for the first time in the seven years 
since his accession liammurabi could pause and take stock. For 
the next twenty' years there was peace in Mesopotamia. 

In these twenty years the generation bora at the accession 
of Haramurabi grows to manhood. They do not remember the 
tense days of their early childhood, when their fathers marched 
wtih their young general to war, and tiie sack of cities. Ifow the 
king, like their fatheix, is middle-aged, and for a long while there 
have been no battles. But the new generation of young men are 
no strangers to marching and traming with weapons. The price 
of peace is eternal vigilance; every year when the harvest is in, 
the muster roll is read out in the town squares and in the villages, 
and men ore called from pasture and b:<am shop to serve ihetr 
long. shirking is allowed though exception may be made on 
oompassionate grounds or to persons in jobs of national impor¬ 
tance. The remamder march out, with their spears and long nar¬ 
row shields, some to relieve the units of the standing army man¬ 
ning the ftontiei forts, some to rebiforce likely poinb of attack, 
or to make caiefultr calculated demonstrations of strength along 
the borders. For the months after the harvest are the traditiDnal 
campaigning season, and it does not do to fmrget it. or to let po¬ 
tential enemies forget it It is a tune of camaraderie and fuff 
stomachs, of long bot marches and quiet warm nights under the 
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sbeepskms araund the bivouac Sres, and militaiy $eivioe is by 
no means unpopular among the young men. To bear aims is 
moreover a visible sign of rank, of belonging to the property- 
owning class, which alone is ofBcialty entitled to cad itself "meiL" 
The menial work of tlie army, the carrying of supplies, the cook¬ 
ing, and the pitching of tents is done by the unarmed ''poor," 
who do not own land, while the slaves, of oourse. are not allowed 
to leave their woilc for any service at all. 

The young men never knew why Hammurabi waited twenty 
years before be bunched his carefully trained infantry, Aud 
they never realized the change which had taken pbee in Bab¬ 
ylonia during these years. For they had grown up with the 
changes. But their fathers, the men of HannnuTabi's own genera¬ 
tion. realized what had happened, and why Hammurahi had 
hided his time. He bad used the years 10 create a nation—and a 
civil service. 

They could remember, as their children bom after Ham¬ 
murabi’s a e« >!«inn could not, that Babylon had been the head 
of a confederacy. Each of tlie small towns owing allegiance to 
Babylon had hod its own king and its owti partienkr god. The 
“men” and tire “poor" of each city worshipped that city's god 
and served that city’s king. And it was not yet quite forgotten that 
generations ago the city and all within it and the bod around 
had been owned and administered by the city god and bis 
priesthood. Some of the cities, like Kish and Nippur and Sippar 
and Tsin were of very much older standing th^ Babylon, and 
Kish Quid bin, in particiitar, had themselves been the rulers of 
large confederacies before ever Babylon was thought of. 

There had been a time when a subject could write to King 
Zimri-lim of Mari (and the letter 1$ extant to this day): “There 
is no king who of himself is the strongest Ten or fifteen ktnp 
foDow Hanunurabi of Babylon, the some number follow* Rim- 
Sin of IriUsa, the same number follow Ibal-pi-E! of Eshnumu, 
the some number follow Amut-pi-il of Qatana, twenty Icings fol¬ 
low Yarim-Um ofYamkhad.* 

fhunmumbi had changed all that, He bad seen the danger 
of vassal longs, who could change their allegiance, and he was 
determined to be “of himself the strongest” The vassal Idngs were 
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removed sod rcpisced by governors, ruling in tfie namo of the 
Babyloiwui king, and themselves for Itte most part fiabybotaiur. 
Hammurabi fiiniself took over tlie sdmtnistration and the judf' 
cXsE functions of the displaced kings, ordering personaily the 
maintenance and repair of canals and the deciding of lawsuits. 
The governors collected the taxes, kept the muster rolls of the 
conscript army, and witnessed trade agreements, Cradually a 
staf of secretaries, messengers, and paymasters was recruited to 
manage the detailed work of administration, and a state police 
and B corps of acisemcn kept watch on the roads. 

The city gods had proved a more difficult problem than the 
city kings. For as long as they existed, the primary loyalty of 
the men of the minor cities was to their own temple and not to the 
capital. But Hainmimibi had attacked the gods at their weakest 
point, by an order that the accounts of all tlie temples sltould be 
sent to Babylon for auditing. And he followed it by a planned 
aggrandizement of Marduk, the god of Babylon, up to now a god 
of little account. His temple was set up in every cilv, and great 
festivals in his honor were instituted. Clearly Marduk was now a 
greol god, and it was wise for all men, and even for the local gods, 
to bow circumspectly before him. 

In the course of tliese years, then, the confederacy of Baby¬ 
lon became the centralized country of Baliylonia. The older men 
doubtless disapproved of the changes. But the young men had 
grown up uith them. 

Hammurabi, reading the tablets sent by his ambassadors 
and agents in the countries beytmil his frontiers:, knew that the 
time was ripe for the next step. It was perhaps even overdue. 
For beyond the Aiiiorite fringe new things were happening. 

The men of die motmtaim had nev'cr been negligible TTie 
moimtains, after all, overhung the whole eiviltzed world. All the 
way north from the Persian Gulf through Elam and Eshnunna to 
Assyria, the moimtains nf Persia frowned down upon one's right 
hand. And os one turned west from Assyria by the great trade 
route that led through Harran and Carchemi^ and Aleppo to 
the Mediterranean and the ports where llie ships from Crete 
came in, the moim tains turned with one, and stiD rose on one’s 
right, the mountaiiis of Annenu and eastern Turkey. Even on the 
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sea jornmey to Ci^te—and not o few of ITamtntiTBbi's infomrumts 
made tfie Joiiniey rogtiLuIv—die mountains could sdJi be seen, 
breaking in cliffs and lieadJands Against the blue waters of the 
Upper &a. It wras a fascinating and vaguely foreboding siglit to 
t he Amorites, cultivators of the rivet plains and tmditiooally the 
descendants of desert nomads. 

The traders, though^ put such thoughts lirom them. The 
mountains and the people of the mountains were suppliers of pri¬ 
mary products. All the silver and tin and lead, and much of the 
copper and gold which was worked In the land of the Twin Riv¬ 
ers came from W'lthin the mountains. The Wllagers of the upper 
Valles'S seasonally left their flocks of sheep and goats, and their 
tiny terraced fields, and went to work the outcrops and galleries 
and to operate the smelling ovens, amui^ing ingots—as a not dis- 
smiitar people far away lo the nortli amass^ stone axes—against 
the periodic coming of the traders. It was not difficult for Ham¬ 
murabi to keep a sharp eye on what went on in the tnountains. 

The mountain people had lis'ed there, they said, from lime 
immemorial, and they still worshipped their old gods, gods with 
outlandish names like Teshiip and Hepa among the Hurrians, 
and Sbipah and llarhc of the Kassites. But the chieftains and 
tlieir warrior-knights were of a different race, and though they 
had ruled now for several generations, it was still well known 
that they origin ally came from tlie north. They spoke a different 
hmg^a^. too. from Iheir suhjecis fa language of the stock we 
call bi<Io-Euroi}ea»), and worsliipped other gods, Mitfira and 
Indra and Venma, Surya and Marut. Tliey were a proud race, 
tltese chieftains and tlicir w arriors, and their pride lay chiefly in 
their horses and chariots. They practiced with their chariots all 
day long, and at night, in their tunher palaces or Iw tJie camp¬ 
fires w'liere they lay watching over their herds of mares, they sang 
lays of the northern lands, of the endless plains beyond the moun- 
tdns and of kings asleep in their barrows these three hundred 
years and more. 

With their light two-wheeled chariots they could, and did, 
range w'dely even in l!te difficult terrain of the mountains, end 
the voungcr princes often went on monlli-Jong journeys to the 
chieftains of distant but rclati?d tribes. Thus they knew of their 
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kinsiolk who had wandered westward into Ein'ope, and may 
even have heard of the e^tpeditlons now setting sad iron) the 
coasts of the N'etherlands towards the eastern coasb of England. 
These, though, were a hybrid folk, intermarried with farmers and 
traders, and perhaps should hardly any longer he considered part 
of the family. They certainly knew of their cousins the Achaeans, 
who had made their way southwestward into the steep fjoid- 
lands of Greece. And, closer home, other kinsfolk, who had 
crossed the I^ardaneltes, under die walls of the little fortress of 
Troy, and had established thdi kingdoms in the interior of Asia 
Minor, were close enou^ to be actually visited in their foitr^ses 
overlooking the river Halys. 

But mostly the young warriors journeyed to the east. For 
them lay their closest kinsfolk, speakers of the same dialect, wor¬ 
shippers of the same gods. These were the tribes of the Aryans, 
who had pushed round the north of the Caspian Sea, across the 
plains of tlie Kora Kum, and up the broad valley of the Oxus into 
the mountains of llie Hindu Kush. From there thej- looked down 
upon the headw’aters of the Indus, and were ah^dy aware of 

rich cities and cultivated lands of the civilization that held 
the valley farther south - 

Hammurabi, too, knew, by other channels, of the network 
of relationships uniting the Indo-European warriors of the maim- 
tains. For the ships from Crete, Ui'bich brought the eggshell pot¬ 
tery of that island to Ugarit oa the Syrian coast and there met 
kis merchants, had on other voyages met the Achaean settlers on 
the coast of Greece. And the merchants bringing copper from Ur 
gtid the other Persian Gulf ports had heard from the Dilmun 
sliips' captains of Uie preparations for defense being made by the 
kings of the brick-built cities of the Indus. 

That the Achaeans of the west and the Aryans of the east 
were related peoples, and tlie Hn of the warrior leaders of the 
Hnrrims to his north and the Kossites to his east, was strongly 
indicated by the fact that they all possessed the prized horse 
chariots. 

Horses were no longer on unknown thing to the Amorites, It 
was a couple of generations or more since they had Erst appeared 
among the newer peoples of the mountains, and in Hamoaurahi's 
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QWD Ufettme they had been ftc^uired by the Assynans and by the 
kings of bhui But horses were e^Etremefy crpensive, particiilaHy 
as it was necessary to import grooms and trainers with them from 
the mountain tribes. And the older generation looked with db- 
farar on the meadem craze for speed at any price. Ssonst-Adadr 
the old king of Assyria, now these ten years, Imd felt it 
necessary to remonstrate with his son for his extravagance in 
keeping horses, and the old state coimcilar of Zimri-lLm, the king 
of Mari, had begged his master not to show' hiimeK behind horses 
on the roads of 1^ kingdom. 

That the horsemen of the north and east were a threat to 
Mesopotamia had Jong been obvious to flammurabi. And now 
his agents told htm of serious movements m the hills. The Eassites 
in the mountams of Lnristati to the north of the great plain of 
pTam who had oooe served his turn against Rim-Shii were said 
to be too many for their pastures. And the Ilurrians of Armenia 
were, he heard, wandering down from their hills into the north¬ 
ern marches of Assyria and Idamaraz and Yamkhad. 

Hanttmurabj was an ambiUous man, and he had long been 
working with the deliberate aim of uniting the whole of the 
Amorite fringe under one rule from the Pei^ian Culf to the Medi- 
terninean. It now looked as though th« incursions of the Humans 
into the northern kingdimis might well forestaO his plans. It was 
high time to move. 

In 4.762 n.c, he ordered his armies to march against Esh- 
nmma to the north. The young men born about 1790 n^CL, now 
twenty-eight years old or so, must have formed at this time the 
backbone of his nrmy^ They had been trained for years with thm 
day in view, and potitically indoctriimted with a personal loyalty 
towards Babylonia and its king. For the Erst time in Mesopotamia 
a countrv^ Instead of a conglomeration of cities, v^as going to 
war. 

Hammurubj led his troops in person, as was the duty and 
privilege of a king, and the soldiers would often telch a glimpse 
of his dyed sheepskin cloak and grizzled bearded face as he 
passed along the ranks in bis litter, or drivang. tike a Sumerian 
king, in his four-wheeled ass chariot. From tlie frontier at Sip^ 
par they crossed the sandy grasslands between the Euphrates 
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and tKe Tigris, a good day’s tnarch, were ferried across the broad 
Tigris (near present'day Baghdad}, and headed northcoil to 
meet the army of "the man of ^hnuiuia " os they contemphiously 
called Imn. When the battle [oined, they were doubtless [ust as 
appreiiensive as any raw soldiers before and since, and [ost as 
surprised to find that the tactics practiced on the exercise ground 
actuallv' work when used against a real enemy, Tlie army before 
them broke, Eshnuniia opened its gates, and they encamped be¬ 
side titeir ^t cxtnque$t, while their general imposed Ids terms 
on the city. 

And then they were ordemi east, much to their surprise. To 
the east lay the Persian ntoiui tains, the ccnmtry of tlie Kassites. 
But as they tnarched along the foothiUs, trending southwards, it 
became obvious that their objective w^ not the Kassites, but 
Elam. This was not, however, a serious threat. By this route Susa, 
the capital of Elam, was too distant for attack. This was a dem- 
(instratioa in force, designed to overaw'e the Kassite hdlmen and 
to divert the Elamite forces to the northwest, away from their 
southwestern allies in Larsa. When the army returned home to 
Babylon after sucoessful skirmishes in Elamite territory, Ham¬ 
murabi could claim the conquest both of Eshuunna and of Elam. 
But Eshnunna lie held, with a gpverrMiT and a garrison. 

The next year, when the harvest was off the fields, the sol¬ 
diers were again called to the colors, and this time they marched 
southeastward along the Euphrates. There could be no doubt 
abcFut their dusttnation, The question was to he settled tmee and 
for all. whether Babylon or Larsa should rule in Mesopotamia. 
Rim-Sin, king of Lar^ was a very old moo. He had reigned for 
sixty-one years, since the time of Hammurabi's giandlatber, and 
since he had overthrown Isin thirty-five years ago he had had no 
rival to the dominion of the old empiie of Dr. But now his power 
over his confederate cities had waned, and one after another 
they submitted to the invaders. And from hU allies in Ehim, over¬ 
awed by the show of force the previous year, came no assist¬ 
ance, After a last batUo, Larsa capitulated and the old king was 
taken prisoner. 

Hammurabi was now master of a rich and populous conntry, 
fuU of large and ancient cities accustomed to rule themselves with 
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little or no interference fniiti their nominnl overlorcL It took Ithn 
three ye<ir$ to impose his new ideas upon them. The most notice* 
able sign of tlie new order, apart from the presence of the sol¬ 
diers of die garrison. wBS the spate of new buildingr religious and 
secular. In the name of the new king. And the setting-up in the 
market places of the black obelisks, bearing in long rows of 
dose-set wedge writing the douses of the new law, the Code of 
Hammurabi. 

Tlie Code contained little that was new, and the inhabitants 
of the conquered cities would have no reason to guess that Ham¬ 
murabi's claim to fame in a farnlistaiit future would rest largely 
upon it. 111 its detail it bears witness to the competence of the 
king’s eisil servants and legal advisers, but its significance lay in 
the fact that from now on one law ran throughout Mesopotamia, 
that Haminurabi was, as lie put it, “the king pre-eminent among 
kings; may my [ustiee prevail in the Intid.' 

As on earth so in Heas'eii, Just as Hammurabi claimed in the 
introduction to his code that the old gods of Sumerla, Anu, Enlil, 
and Ea, had entrustctl him with a Idrigdoni *'lhe foundations of 
whidi are as firm as heaven and earth,'' so the great creation epic, 
recited at the principal temple festivals and particularly at the 
flfefru festival of Marduk at Babylon, now the chief religious cere- 
mony of die year, was at this time “edited* to show Marduk as 
the god who rightfully enforces the canmiands of Anu, Enlil, and 
Ea. The gods of Sumer liad abdicated their powers to Marduk. 
god of Babvlan, just a.s the kings of Sumer had abdicated in fa- 
\-or of the king of Babj-lon. 

By 1757 ja,c. Hammurabi felt secure enough to turn his back 
on Sumer, and hs led his now veteran army to the conquest of 
bis former ally, Mari. And two years later, after deposing King 
Isme-Dagan of AssyriOi he records victories in the north of As¬ 
syria, on the borders of the ITiirrian country. 

For tile first time since tlie legendary days of ihe great kiogs 
of Ur, four hundred years ago (as far back as the Gonquista- 
dores from us), the wlvole of Mesopotamia, from the mountains 
to the sea, was united imder a single ruler. And yet it was too 
bte. For the traditjonal nest step, the campaign, along the upper 
Euphrates and the soothero edge of the Turkish mountains to the 
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Mediterranean^ was barred Across tlmt route lay the horsemen 
of the Hiznians, now Brmty settled m the lowland vrbere ihdf 
chariots had all the TtMnn they needed to inatieover; and their 
cotisins, the rulers of the Kassites, lay waiting an the Persian 
mDimtains, to the rear of any westward tnovement from Meso- 
potamia> 

And Hammurabi wris an elderly man by now, and the weight 
of admfru'strationp to which ha had always given an almost 
sive jpetsottal attention, was heavy on his shoulders- We do not 
know' exactly the date of his birth, but be must have been about 
sixty when he conquered Assyria, and about sixty-five when he 
died in 

The men born in Babylon in the early years of his reign, in 
1790 were forty years old w'hes he died. For twelve years 
they had extended and held Ins empire, and now they were them¬ 
selves middle-aged, and their childiro were growing up into 
a changed world. Samsu-itima, Hammurabi s son, was himself of 
appTOxfmately this conquering generatiDz], and had marched 
with the armies against Larsa and Assyria. The small standing 
army was loyal to htm, and the people of Babylonia, who, vrhen 
needed, formed the bulk of the army, accepted him without ques¬ 
tion as the mheritor of the empireK For four years seedtunc and 
harvest, temple prueessicn and canal maintenance, trading cara¬ 
van and tuimkipal brickyard carried ou without intemiption. 
And the frontier guards, who luid learnt from history to expect m- 
vadon nud revolt when a king died, leaned un their spears and 
looked out from the brick watchtowers upon empty plain or 
peacefully grazing Socks. 

Then in 1746 the watchers beyond Eshnurma saw the smoke 
of fires in the hills. And next day the horse chariots fanned out 
from the valley mouth, and behind them came spearmen and 
bowmen and creaking ox wagons. Word wen! hack to Babylon by 
relays of nmnerx that the Kassils were midingio force. 

Candash, the Indo-European chieftain of the Kassites, knew 
better. This was no raid in search of booty. His men liad come 
to itayi and he knew that, a day’s march l^hind them and with 
its own guafd of charioteers, the mam body of women and chil^ 
dren and flocks and herds and tents and fruniture and houseliald 
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gods was on its way down to the plaijis. Fof Hanvnsusrabit the 
great king, was dead, and the lush land lay open to whoever 
could take it. 

With all the speed that horses could give him (though ham- 
peird by the new obstacle of wide rivers and a network of irriga¬ 
tion canals) Ganda^h threw his forc^ at Babylon. And Samsu- 
iinna called his veterans to arms* this tiine to defend their 
homes. Gandash had under-Ktimated the new king and his expe- 
ricuced troops. Between the waters of Euphmtos and Tigris the 
seasoned footmen of Babylonia met and defeated the charmteer^ 
tom the northwesL The first serious dash between Indo- 
European SemitCj between horse and toot, ended in favor 
of the latter. 

But it was only a partial victory^ Candosh retired behind 
the Tigris, but he stayed In Ihe plains. Eshnuima and the Diyak 
valley became a Kassite kingdoni. Samsu-iluna must almost have 
expected what happened next. Within weeks word came out of 
As^a, to the north beyond the Kassite Imdgehcad, of revol&ig 
dries and shiughlercd garrisons and of a new king proclaimed m 
the old capital of Assur« And then silenoe.^ Samsu-ilunBi prepared 
for revolt in the south. 

Nevertheless, four yeai^ went by before it came, so well had 
Hammurabi done his worki four years of watchful garrisotis and 
apprekensive governors in Sinner^ and of border clashes between 
Eassite and Babylonian charioteers in the n^rth. For Babylrm was 
now begmning to develop for heiseSf the new^ arm of chanotry. 

In 17 j(^ ei^t years after Hammurabrs death, a pretender 
to the throne of Larsa arose, calling himself Rtm-Sin like the last 
king, and rallied Larsa, Uruk^ and bin to hiii side. Samsu-Jhma 
was prepared, but he had to keqp the hidfc of his army fadtig 
the Kassitci, and could spare little more than the local garrisona 
to cope with the revolt in Sumer. Even so. bs succeeded, alter 
two years of guerilla warfare to the swamps and reed Jungles 
of the soutliT to capturing and executing the rebel leader. Once 
more there was an uneasy peace. 

The position in the north stabilized as the years w'cnt by. By 
the time the Eassites had been ten years in the country, the per¬ 
manence of th^ occupation of the eastern plains was accepted 
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AS a fact. With tbc horses acquired hy Uie Bab)'1omBns had come 
renegade Knssitc grooms, and now others of their people drifted 
over the frontier between the two powers, taking service as Libor- 
ers in the towns and harvesters in the fields. Many of the sol¬ 
diers who had sers'ed Hammurab) and who had taken part in the 
battle that saved Babylon from the first Ka^lte onslaught now 
found themselves, as elderly landownois. employing iheir fonnor 
enemies on tlieir estates. 

Again tite soutli revolted. In 1736 Ihuiia-ilu. a noble of the 
ancient roi’al family of Isin, which had lost its throne to the 
kings of Larsa over sixty years ago, claimed the kingship of tlie 
south and was accepted hy the cities along the Persian Gulf. 
Samsu*iluna of Babylon raised another army and matched down 
the river to meet him. And this time the spirit of Sumerian Inde¬ 
pendence defeated the Babylonian king. Although he could and 
did attack and capture the revolting cities, and eveu sacked the 
venerable city of Ur, the army of the rclrels was a match for liim. 
He was attacked in turn, and driven back, es'en beyond ILun- 
muralji's frontier town of Nippur. And there he was forced to re- 
fortlfv a frontier line originally built by his great-great-great- 
grandfother over a hundred years before. 

Tlie Babylonians bom in 17190 b.c., now sixty years old, 
looked back on an cmplTe which liad risen and fallen within their 
lifetime. They hod, it seemed to them, fought in vein under their 
great general. The borders of Babylonia lay where ti>ey had tain 
before their first campaign. To the south the new dynasty of the 
sea-ktnds held tlie old realm of Larsa. To the north Assyria vros 
risen again, and the kingdom of the "man of Itshnunna" was 
firmly in Kassite hands. Only Mari remained of tlieir oonquests, 
and Ixeyond Mari tlte flvirrians held the upper Euphrates in ever- 
increaring strength. 

The situation was obviously unstable, and sooner or later 
must break out into a decisive war. The sixty-year-old strategists 
argued fiercely that only a united Mesopotamia could hope to 
hold ont against the chariot-led armies to the east and the west, 
Divided as they were, Assyria was bound to fall to t!m Humans, 
Babylonia to tlie Kassites, and Sumer to Elam. The position could 
not possibly remain static, 
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As the veais slowly passed and Hammurabi's vetemns 
older, they stated more and more positively that the cold war 
could not go on forever, that the status <]tio was untenable, that 
the uneasy balance was bound, sooner or later, to topple ovw into 
war. Tbev were still protesting as their generation passed away. 
They were not to know that the uneasy peace in hfesopotamia 
was not to be broken for a hundred and twenty yearSi 

T 7 »e events of the reign of Hammurabi and his successors are 
exceptionaUij tceli documetired by large numbers of contempo¬ 
rary tablets and inscriptions from Babylon, U'r, Mari, and Uga- 
rit. There is little disagreement between them, and the ecents of 
this chapter am to that degree be regarded as histon/. {The sug¬ 
gested secret alliance between Hammurabi and the Kassites, de¬ 
signed to keep Elam engaged tebife he dealt tcith Larsa in J735, 
is, however, only a suggestion .) 

The big giiesfton, though, is—or has until recently been— 
the precise date of ffammurabfs reign. It is a f/uestion of eery 
considerable imporfence to the historiography of the whole of tlw 
Near East, iis ffammuntbi is not only important in bfmself but 
is also ilte peg on which some three hundred years of earlier and 
later history ean be hung. Until some ten years ago he was nor- 
mally cankered to Itave lived about 2000 n.c. (or even 3300 
B.C.), buf recent research and discoceries, particitlaTly the Mari 
tablets, fwce made the date 17^50 very probable—some would 
say certain. The morn argument for this date is contained in Sid¬ 
ney Smith's Ablakh and Chronobgy, while a fuU discussion of 
the various views is gicen in S. A. Palte'j Antiquity of Iraq, which 
also gioes o very full account of life in Mesopotamia at the time 
of Hammurabi, and many details of his code of laws. 
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FTfER NIGHTFALL the inii became the center of village 
life. It lay on the edge of the village, hnmediately at the foot of 
the levee that held bade the Nile waters from flooding the delta 
lands. The levee at the same lime was the great tmok road, so 
the mn was well placed to receive both travelers from the boats 
which chose to tie up for the night an the other side of the em- 
banlcment, and the wayfarers who journeyed on foot or on dort' 
keybach along the road that led from the cities of the south to 
the coast ports or to the Syrian caravan routes. 

It was a solid oonstrnction of yellow mud brick, with a high 
wlndowless wall surrounding both the buildings and the court¬ 
yard. In summer the business of the Um all went on in the court¬ 
yard, where the evening breeze stirred the awnings that had 
given shade during the day, and brought a welcome coolness to 
the air. As the darkness denned, the Bres would be lit here and 
there in the wide sandy enclosure, as much for light as for 
warmth or cooking; for most of Uie travelets bought their meals 
from the sweltering kitchens, spiced stews thick with barley, and 
lentil mashes, and broiled Ssh, and even—if you couM pay for it — 
roast duck caugbt that very day in the marshes. The slaves tan 
bither and thither, dodging among the tethered groups of don¬ 
keys with the tiays of food and the mugs of beer; and the scribe 
kept a watchful eye, noting down on his wax tablets the value — 
calcuktod, of course, in measures of barley—of eveiytJiing con¬ 
sumed, so that he could moke out the bills before the travelers 
departed on the morrow. 
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Sooo the locals were beginning to arrive, as. relumed from 
their fields or their Eshing boats, they finished their suppers io 
their homes and made excuses to their wives to drop aroimd to 
the inn to see if there was a bit of business to be picked up. 
They would saunter to casually, exchange a word with t!ie inn¬ 
keeper sitting on his string-bed by the gate, and go and squat oa 
their haunches at one of the fires. The first pint of beer would be 
drunk in silence, for the most part, but ^en a casual inquiry 
about tbe state of the roads or of tlie harvest would start the talk 
rolling, and anecdotes and reminiscences and tall stories istiuld 
be tossed back and forth across the fires until, around midnight, 
the locals would gradually drift back to their homes, walking 
rather steadilj’ and deliberately. And tbe travelers would unstrap 
their htankets and roll up by the fires. 

Tbe children were always there. The innkeeper was careful 
not to see them as they sidled in, and once inside they stayed 
away from the circles of firelight, lying on their stomachs among 
the fodder Itags and bales of Sax or wool, listening to the stories 
told by the travelers or by their own fathers and grandfathers. 

Tlicy were children of a new generation, bom around lyao 
B.C. And their grandfathers were contemporaries of the old sol¬ 
diers who on the some evenings were sitting in Babylon recall¬ 
ing the great davs when they had conquered Mesopotamia for 
Hammurabi. The children will, indeed, occasionally beai of 
Hammurabi and his empire, for in their time their grandlathers 
bad followed his campaigns with some interest. Bui mostly the 
talk was of events closer to home and nearer in time. And there 
were tales enough of danger and sudden death to curdle tlie 
blood of the listening childien. 

It was all the fault of the secessionists in the South, the 
grandfathers were agreed- And for the benefit of foreign traders, 
who were new to the land and could scarcely speak Egypttao 
and knew nothing of Egypt’s internal politios, they would tell the 
story—after their third beer—of the Civil War of nearly sixty 
years ago. 

It bad aU started on the death of the last pharaoh of tbe 
great Twelfth Dynasty. They had been great and splendid kings 
to that dynasty, and the succession of Arneoemhets and Sesos- 
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tn$e$, for all lha( tiey hod made tlieir capital at Thebes in the 
deep and uncivilized south, had given Eg}pt two hundred years 
of peace and prosperity at home and expanding trade and politi¬ 
cal influence abroad. Up as far as Ugarit in the north of Syria 
their influence had extended, and the cedar of Lebanon and the 
gold of Nubia had adorned thdr palaces. But when Amencnihet 
IV had died, he had hud no son to succeed him. 

As was only right and proper, his wife-and-sister, Sebekne- 
fnire, also of the blood roy^, had continued to rule alone, until 
such time as she should select a consort to share her throne. And 
three years later she had done so. But the man she selected, 
Khutouire Ugafa, was a commoner, and what was worse he was 
from the delta. And the nobles of Thebes had refused to accept 
this perfectly legal succession, and they' had set up a ri^'al phar¬ 
aoh, from a younger branch of tlie royal family, in Thebes, and 
the south had seceded. 

The Civil \Var that had followed had been long and bitter, 
as the gjrandfalhers could testify from their own experience, 
Several times they had been conscripted for campaigns against 
the south, or to withstand a tiireat from the southern armies. 
Twice the mteimlttent struggle had even invaded the delta, and 
the viUflge had been humt. And even when there had been no 
active warfare between the north and llte south, there had been 
intrigues and plots, paliice revolutions, and army mutinies fo¬ 
mented by the opposing sides. Tire old men could no longer count 
the number of princes and priests and generals who, after mur¬ 
dering thdr predecessor, had proclaimed themselves pharaoh, 
only to fall themselves to an assassin some months or years later. 
There must liave been at least fourteen successive pharaohs, they 
reckoned, in the north, and ten or tw-elve in the renegade south. 
Both sides clairoedL of course, to be the rightful rulers of the 
whole country, but once at Irast—^it was the last time the village 
had been burnt—the southern usurpers had actually held con¬ 
trol of the north for a space of years, under a king calling himself 
Sefackhotep TH. That had berm some fifteen—or was it twenty? 
—^yeais ago, they explained. And tlie king of the north, the dght- 
fnl pharaoh, had liad to flee tlie country. But he liad returned, 
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with a toroe of Bedouin from the eastern deserts, and driven ite 
usurper back tip the Nile. It was, they reckoned, the first time 
the Bedouin had fought for the men of the north against the 
men of the south, and their Jong curved bronze swonk had 
proved a new and irtesishble weapon against the spears and dag¬ 
gers of the southern troops. —^At this point in the story three 
black-bearded Ishmaelites from Arabia, in long woolen robes, 
grinned self-conscioudy as the men crouched round the fire 
turned and looked at the brorete scimitars hanging from their 
bells. And the eyes of the listening children widened as tliey re¬ 
alized that here In their midst was an actual party of the re¬ 
nowned desert warriors. 

Yes, they were law’less times, agreed the old rnenj The war 
would not be over as long as there was one king in the north and 
another in the south. And it seemed os though the south, wtli its 
black mercenaries from the Sudan, was at least a match for the 
north. 

The younger men of the district, the fathers of the childrtm. 
disagreed. If the south used mercenaries, the north could do the 
same. TJie men of the desert had defeated the Sudanese once 
before, and could do so again. —The Ishmaelites glanced at 
each other, and said notliing. And next morning they went 
On. with their baggage asses, towards the northern capital at 
Itkt-toui 

There were fircquenllv travelers from the Levant coast and 
its hinteriand staying at the ion. For the viHage lay on the main 
road from Sinai and the bitter lakes of the Suez isthmus to the 
capital of northern Egypt. And for all the lawless state of Egypt 
there was still a good deal of trade between the two areas. And 
often, as the ciiildren listened, these tmvcleis would Lnterrupt 
tire rfiminiscences of the locals to tell of their own country, and 
their own troubles. 

Civil war was a bad thing, they agreed—though they had 
dlfficrulty in understanding the compulsive urge of each of the 
rh-al pharaolis to defeat the other and unite the Nile valley under 
one raler. They came themselves from a much smaller area, the 
Jordan valley and the hil! cotmlry on either side, and they had 
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existed happily for generations under any number of independ-* 
enl and had felt no necessity to recognize tlie rule of 

a single msm Sol until reoendy, anyway. 

Yes, ch-il war was bad But foreign invasion was worse. 
They were Amorites themselves, and proud of it, Jong settled in 
their grazing lands in the hills of Canaan, to which their fore¬ 
fathers had ccpme from the north approximately two hundred 
years ago. They wore not of the tribes of .Abrahoni, they digressed 
to ex p la>» i though they were related, and had come to Canaan 
at about the same time. Their listeners knew a lot about the 
tribes of Abraham, for scrme twenty or thirty years earlier, follow¬ 
ing a drought in Canaan, they had crossed the Egyptian fron¬ 
tier and settled with their ilodcs not far away, on the grasslands 
between the delta and the eastern desert. One of their princes, a 
man called Yusuf (though he had now assumed an Egyptian 
name), had taken service with the pharaoh of the north and was 
now overseer of granaries in the delta. 

For a while conversation turned to a discussion of whether 
it been these '‘childieo of Abraham* that had supplied the 
meicetiary swordsmen who had driven back the southern usurp¬ 
ers;. or whether they had been recruited from farther east But 
the Amorite travelers bad talked of foreign invaders. It sounded 
interesting, and they were urged to explain. 

Well, the Egyptians should understand that the Amorites of 
were no parochial villagers. Admittedly many of their 
number had now married into the families of the original rnliab- 
itants and settled down to farming, but the ma|ority of the tribes 
still moved around, and had retained close contact with their 
ipTut^mtui up north, even as (ir as their old home of Barran, in 
the shadow of the Turktah mountains. And it was there, in the 
north, that the invaders had first appeared. They were tribes of 
mountaineers catling themselves Huirians, and the spearhead of 
their attacks was a craps of elite warriors fighting from Imrse 
chariob. That they had to explain; fra the Egyptian vilbger^ had 
only a vague idea of what a cart looked Uke and had never 
heard of a horse before- In the thirty years or so since the Hur- 
rian kings had come down out of their mountains, tliey had oc¬ 
cupied a targe area of northern Syria. Harrati had fallen, and 
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they held DOw finnly the of the old Aiooilte kingdom along 
the upper Euphrates^ aj far down the river u (he marthes of 
tti#' Babylonian king north of Mart. But of tale they had begun to 
push southwards again. Not in organized campaigns, but in dar¬ 
ing long-distance raids, using to the full the mobility of the new 
dianots. The Amorite nomads tn the hilb had been able to avoid 
the raiders in the but the towns and villages of Palestine 

had suffered severely before they had found the soluhon—build¬ 
ing keeps and fortresses strong ^ougfa to defy the tight-armed 
horsemen and providing a refuge for the population whm the 
raiders were out Now these adobe forts M?iere springing up in 
every village fn Canaan and south Syria, and die raids were be¬ 
coming less frequent Moreover, under the threat from the north 
both the townsfolk and the pastoral tribes were uniting, energetic 
chieftains were being given the military command over targe 
areas, and there was even talk of a unified command in tiine of 
danger. They had already captured both horses and drivers dur¬ 
ing the skirmishe*, and were arganizing their own squadrons of 
chariots. The Amorites had always been warriors to reckon with, 
thev boasted, and in their new unitj' they would prove more than 
a match for the Hiurian annies—or for anyone else who opposed 
them. 

The children of 1720 b.c. listened avidly, wriggling thdr 
feet. And for months to come they played Amorites and Huirians 
up and down the embanlonents, tiarging and wheeling tmagi- 
naiy chariots drawn by fantastic fire-breathing monsters. 

And life went on, with the yearly inundation followed by the 
spring sowing and the harvest and t^ colleciloti of taxes and the 
next inundation. The children went out to help in the fields, to 
scare birds with their throwing sticks and, as they grew taller, 
to lielp to bear tlie barley home, to thresh and fiair the cars, and 
to winnow the grain from the chaff. And before they really knew 
of it they were grow'i) men, sitting themselves areund the court¬ 
yard fires of the inn, drinking barley beer as they listened to new 
ia leii from the travelers from the northeast. 

There were more travelers these days. While merchants were 
just as numerous as ever, there were now frequently bands of 
mercenaries passing through, and occasionally whole army units 
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on their way from the powerful Canoon Idngdom to the aid of 
their Egyptian ally. For the war between ^otith and north Egypt 
had blamed up again, and the Jdng of the sooth, Subkhefeire In- 
tef V, was campaigning well widiin the frontiers of the north. 
The hard-pressed king of the north had made an alliance with 
the new power of Canaan, and more anti more troops from the 
east woe coining into the country. They were a mixed lot, Ca- 
naanites and Amorites and Aiahians from the deserts, and they 
were led by hawk-nosed amogant princes who looked with 
frankly covetous eyes on the agricultural wealth of the delta. The 
Egyptians called them fliku-khasut, the princes of the desert, 
and they did not care much for them. (A later Creek historinn 
was to write the Egyptian word in Creek as “Hyksos " and mis¬ 
translate it as "shepherd kings," a mistranslation which Js still cur¬ 
rent today.) There were even Hurrians among them, though 
quite how they found themselves subject to the rulers of Cana a n 
nobody could ever really make out, But when the Hurrian com¬ 
panies passed through, then there was excitement in the village. 
For attached to tlieir headquarters there was invariablv a 
squadron of chariots. And if the horses and chariots excited the 
fanatical admiraHon of the impressionable young men, their 
drrveis and the spearmen who rode beside them aroused almost 
equal admiration among the young ladies of the village. They 
were clearly of a dififerent people—and rumor said they 
spoke a different language—from the rest of the Hurrians, arrd 
many of them had red or yallow hair and grey eyes. For months 
after they had passed there was a vogue among the ymmg men 
of the village for close-trimmed beards and henna-dyed hair! 

But already the same year, when the harvest was home, the 
majority of the men of the village were summoned for service in 
the army. In the cool of an autumn dawn they said gt>od-by to 
their wives and young children, assembled with their pei^naj 
weapons, bow, spear, and da gg er, and marched off along the 
levee. 

In the barracks outside blemphis they were drilled In battle 
taobes and in the use of heavier weapons, lances and maces and 
the new cut-and-thrust swords of bronze. Not far away lay the 
encampments of the Hyksos a lli es, and they met them frequently 
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durmg the long exercise marches, while Memphis seemed to be 
full of them when—infrequently-^e Egyptian recniils were al- 
lowied leaw to \Tsit the dty* Geariy a campaign was under 
preparation against the rebel south. 

But something went wTtmg, Very wrong indeed. In tlie be¬ 
ginning of winter, according to pkn, the Eg)ptiaTi atmy moved 
out of barracks towards the south. And they had marched for 
three days when messengers overtook them frem the rear* The next 
day they received no order to break camp and they spent the day 
around the tentSp while wild rumors flew from man to man and 
the generals conferred with pharaoh aU day long in the hunting 
lodge w'here be had taken up his quartern. And the next mornmg 
the troops were summoned to general assembly and told the 
news. It was ^rinus enough, in all conscience. Two days after the 
army had matched, the Hyksos troops had broken camp and, in- 
ste^id of following them according to ptan« had occupied Mem¬ 
phis and the other nearby cities and proclaimed the Canaanite 
king monarch of the whole of Egypt- The spokesman of pharaoh 
called on the troops to march north and expel the treacherous al¬ 
lies from the occupied towns—and added that envoys bad been 
sent to the king of tlfce soutli proposing an aJUatioe of all Egjt'pt 
against the common danger. With appreheiLSion in thdr hearts 
for tlieJr families in the towns and villages now in the povver of 
the new enemyv the troops set pIF back along the road they had 
come. They forced their pacCp and on the afternoon of the next 
day they coidd already see the smoke of burning Memphis on the 
horizon. Between them and the city^ drawn up with its right flank 
on the river, was tlie army of the R} ksos. For an apprehensive 
night they rented, with patrols in contact, and neact morning they 
attacked and were defeated. It w'as an utter defeat. The recruits, 
w hose first bottle it was, were stationed in the second line, be¬ 
hind pharaoh s seasoned troops, and they never really got into 
the battle at all For the Human chariots on the enemy left 
enveloped their right wing, at tlie same time as the Amorite 
swordsmen broke their center. And the army of the Egyptians 
disintegrated^ 

For the next weeks the tillages around wem full of refugees 
from the battle, weaponless and often wounded, and hidden hy 
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the villagers wbeno'er the patiels of the occupying power passed 
dinnigh. But gradually the district empd^ as the r^gees 
drifted away towards their homes, moving by night and lying up 
by day. 

The men who straggled back to the village by the levee were 
very different from the youths who had marched away in the au¬ 
tumn dawn. They were thinner, more mature—and very bitter. 
And the world to which they returned was very different too. 
There were no more convivial evenings at the inn. The troops 
hom Canaan who passed through, in increasing numbers, were 
now quartered on the houses of the village, an ^position which 
the villagers^ for the most part farm laborers and river fishermen 
living never very for from the level of bare subsistence, found 
veiy' hard to bear. Particularly as the taxes on produce were in¬ 
creased the following year. The merchants still stayed at the nm , 
of course, and, after a "dead" period immediately following the 
conquest, trade had picked up again and was, if anything, 
greater than it had bem before. But the men of the village no 
longer felt inclined to chat with casual strangers and they kept 
away from the inn. Besides, the merchants were now for the most 
part Canaanites, or Levantines from the trading cities along the 
Syrian coast, cities which bad once been practicaJly Egyptian. An 
increasing number of the traders, however, were of the tribes of 
Ahraham, which now occupied a rather special position. For they 
were, of course, Amorites, and therefore reckoned officially as be¬ 
longing to the conquering race. But they had lived in Egypt for 
a generatioD, spoke Egyptian as easily as their own Semitic 
tongue, and were to some degree accepted by the conquered 
Egyptians. They therefore drifted naturally into trade between 
north Egypt and the neighboring Asian lands. Many of them, too, 
were used as go-betweens by the conquerors, as interpreters and 
tax collectors and overseers of forced-labor gangs. They were not 
exactly popular. 

But the conquerOTS diemselves were liated with a bitter, im¬ 
potent hatred (a hatred which was to reverberate down the cen¬ 
turies). They made no attempt to become Egyptian; on the con¬ 
trary they clearly regarded northern Egypt as a subject province 
of ihetr true hcineland of Canaan. Smne yeans after their can- 
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quest tliey moved their administialive capital from Nfemphis to 
the northeastern edge of the defta, to Avaris on the coast not far 
from the isthmus of Suez. There the Idng settled; horn there be 
could rule the lands of both the Nile and the Jordan. 

The building of Avails brought a new and unexpected pros^ 
penty to the village, a prosperity which e^-en the discrimiiiatory 
taxation Imposed by the occupation authorities could not entirely 
outweigh. For the village now lay on the main highway and wa¬ 
terway between the new capital and the told. A new inn was 
built at the other end of the village, and the old one put up a 
new wing and enlarged Its courh'ard. And the little shopkeepers 
along the single street, the baker and the charcoal seller and the 
bronzesmith and the patter and the carpenter, found that it paid 
them to stock the luxury' items which travelers always seemed to 
be able to afford, TItere were even some shopkeepers who were 
heard to remark that the coming of the new rulers was not an 
entirely bad thing. And they learned to speak a sort of Semitic 
and were very obsequious to the Hyksm dvil servants who 
stopped to patronize them. But these collaborators and fellow 
travelers were shunned by the majority of the villagers, and they 
formed a tight little clique of their own. 

They were the cmly ones now who sat with the travelers at 
the inns of an evening, claiming that it was part of the duty of a 
man of the world to keep in touch with events beyond the vil¬ 
lage. And indeed quite a bt of news came in in those years, car¬ 
ried by the merchants and barge captains who transported in¬ 
land the cargoes reaching Avails by caravan from north Syria and 
by ship from Crete and Cyprus. 

It was from these tiavebis that they first heard of the con¬ 
quests of King Labarnas of Kussara. a smalt dcy-staie in the cen¬ 
ter of Asia Minor south of the Halys. Labarnas and Ids peopb, 
it was said, were northerners ol origin, of the some race and 
speaking much the same language as the rulers and charioteers 
of the Hurrians. It was only a few years since Labamos had suc¬ 
ceeded bis father, Pu-Sanumas, on the throne of Kussara, but he 
had already, in a series of lightning campaigns, conquered al¬ 
most the whole of southern Asia Minor, and his many sons now 
ruled in his name over all the Mediterran^ coast of Aria Minor 
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from the borders of the fluirioii lungdotn at Uprit as far as the 
Cretan and Achaean settlements on the mainland oppoisite 
Rhodes. It was at the ports along this coast that the ships* cap¬ 
tains in the coastal trade between Crete and .Avaris had met the 
new govetnots and their garrison troops, and could confirm that 
a new great jrower had arisen in the north. 

Tt was the same captains, too. who brought the news of the 
great earthquake in Crete, and of the revolution that had fol¬ 
lowed. But this time—it w'os a relief to hear—the events hud had 
nothing to do with the aggressive peoples from the north. It was, 
they had explained, purely an internal readjustment, and had 
had no adverse repeicussions on the export trade. The earthquake 
had. of course, disorganizccl things for a while. The great cities of 
Knossos and Phafstos and Mallta had Iieen particularly hanl hit, 
and in the confusion that followed, the prince of iCnossos had es¬ 
tablished a united realm co\'ermg the whole Island. The palaces 
of the former piiuces of Fhaistos and Mallia were not rebuilt, 
but the palace now being built at BCnossos for the new king of 
all Crete would, when ft was completed, be of quite breathtaking 
magnificence. In many ways, they said, life in Crete was being 
rationalized under the new gin'emment. In particular a new 
script had been devised and was being introduced, clearer and 
easier for foreigners to write tlian the old hieroglyphs. Tlus script 
could even be used to transcribe the cuneiform Semitic of Assvria, 
which was the language of commerce from Crete to the Persian 
Gulf. 

The shopkeepers in the village by the Nile politely expre$sed 
their interest in the introduction of a new script in Crete, and 
turned the conversatiO'n to the possibilities of importing a better 
qualihi' of olive oil from Cyprus or farther north. And the otlier 
villagers carried 00 with their work in the fields and the vegeta¬ 
ble gardens and the fruit pkntab'ons, much too occupied with 
paying the tithes required at harvest time by their landloids to 
summon up any interest in the W'orld beyond the hori»>r}. 

Id tmth. their life was not much different from what it had 
always been. Already the memory of the dfsastroiis battle above 
Memphis and the long journey home was grawing dim with the 
years. Their landlords now were C^saanltes or Amorites, and the 
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fonnor E^rptian landlDuds had been klUed or enslaved or had 
fled to the south. But they had rarely seen these landlords any' 
way—they had lived in their town houses Just as the present 
landlords did, and the agents and overseers who managed the 
estates had not, in the mafodty of cases, been changed. They did 
not like their new rukrs, but, as life went on and their duldiea 
grew up in a world where the Hyksos had always ruled, the flrst 
burning resentment died, and was succeeded by apathy. 

But not in every case. There were men in the villages, and 
even more in the towns, who consciously kept alive a spirit of 
resistance and who, meeting in secret, discussed ways and means 
of freeing Egypt from its foreign rulers. They saw their hope in 
the south. 

The Hyksos had never succeeded in putting into effect their 
rlafm to be the nilers of all Egypt, South of Nfenrphis and the 
Fayum, where the cliffs closed in on the volley of the Nile, the 
chariots which were by now the major arm of the Hyksos army 
could not effectively be deployed. And the niiers of Thebes had 
held their own in an almost yearly successton of campaigns. 
Fierce battles had taken place between the Semitic troops of the 
delta and the Negro companies of Thebes, the tall black spear* 
men and bowmen from the Sudan who formed the uhte corps of 
the army of the south. Nor were the “princes of the desert'* al¬ 
ways defeated. Many times the southern artntes were forced to 
retreat and retreat again, Eghting at every ridge or major canal 
until the Hyksos, far from their bases and short of supplies, had 
to turn back from the unprofitable struggle. Arid mofre than once 
they captured Thebes Itself; but Thebes was less than halfway 
to Ae southern frontier of upper Egypt, and sooner or later the 
nortberri troops gave up the chase, and the south rallied and ex* 
pdled the ganison left in Thebes, ,And the Hyksos were back 
where they started. 

So the men of the north looked forward to the day when the 
south w'ould be strong enough to carry the war the other way. 
And not a few of the more resolute of the Egyptians of the delta 
packed up their possessions and, traveling l>y stealth, made their 
way south, to join tlie princes end nobles and landowners of the 
north who had fled to Thebes at the time of the conijuest, and 
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vtr'ho now formed a sort of government in eiile at the court of 
pharaoh at Thebes. 

But time passed, and the counterstroke never came. The 
Hylcsos long who had commanded the original conquering host 
had been dead these many years, and his successor, too. The new 
king—and his successor, too, for he reigned only a few yeais-^ 
began to make ^me attempt to bridge tbe gulf between die 
Egyptians and their conquerors, and to introduce a modkum of 
Egyptian culture into their courts. To their good Semitic names 
of Yakob-bael and Vakob^hat they added, in the manner of the 
pharaohs, an Egyptian throne-name, They and their nohl^ 
sealed their letters with scarab scab, just as though they were 
real Egyptians^ and did not care that the "inscriptions'' cut on 
tbe seals by their own jewelers were meaningless scrawls with 
only a superficial resemblaiice to the hieroglyphic script which 
they had never bothered to learn. 

They w'cre more successful with a piece of religious propa¬ 
ganda, when they officially identified their own chief god Sutek 
with the Egyptian god Set, Set bad been worshipped in the delta, 
and pairiculaily in lire Avails district, for as long as records went 
back. Witli tlie rise of the Theban kings in the south, how-ever, 
tbe worship of Set had fatten into disrepute. For the Theban m an¬ 
archs were w'orshlppers and earthly incarnations of the haw'k- 
god Horus, and Horus and Set were the two protagonists in a 
popular cycle of legends which were well known to refer to a 
struggle between upper and lower Egypt at tbe beginaiug of time, 
when the gods walked the earth in their true shape. And with die 
Horus kings on the throne of Thebes Set bad been recast as 
the villain of tbe whole Osiris and fsis legend, an embodiment 
of all evlL But bis worship had survived in the delta, and it was 
an astute move on the part of the Ilyksos monarebs to pose as 
the champions of tbe age-old delta god against Horus and the 
Horus-kings of upper Egjpt. And the propaganda did indeed 
succeed in persuading a number of die younger men of the con¬ 
quered people to identify their loyalty with the alien gps^ein- 
ment of the north and to regard the southemers as heretics 
attempting to impose a false theology upon the delta. 

But the men who had lived through the conquest and fought 
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in Ihe orw lost battle against the ffyksos were not persuaded. 
Tbey were old men now\ too old to work the fields, content to 
sit in the sun outside their adobe huts end to remember the 
time when Egypt had been its own master. And often as they sat 
their gaze would tum towards the south, as though something 
might some day appear there. 

rhts chapter is largiely myth—but unfh a t>enf solid basis of 
fact. It is acknowledged fact that the Egyptian Twelfth Dynasty 
etitlerf is’ith Sebeknefruret wife of Amenemhei IV. fo 277^ b,c. 
(the date is only disputed ua'thin very close limitsand that the 
succeeding Thirteenth end Fourteenth Dynasties reigned simul¬ 
taneously In the south end north, from Tlutbes and Mentpltis re- 
sperfiuely. Somewhat untrustworthy lists name e large number 
of kings trt both dynasties; tlte names suggest that both claimed 
eontinuity rntth the foregoing Twelfth Dynasty, 

The invasion of the Hyksos is a historical event, and later 
Egyptian writings make clear the bitterness wiih which it was 
recalled. Lists of hinge, nweriptions, and later histories are agreed 
that the Hyksos came from the east, that some at least of the 
kings had Semitic names, and that, while there were Bedouin 
among them, there were oho peoples of previously unknxrwn race. 
rhot the Hyksos vntrodveed the horse chariot into Egypt is a fact, 
though it is ttneertain tchether they pewsetsed it of the actual 
time of fnwKfoti. The precise date of the Hyksos intuston u dii- 
puted, within tlte range of about 1730-1660 b.c WhQe I have 
tried not to he too precise, I have assumed the date most gener¬ 
ally agreed on, about 1700-1690. t have assumed an Amarite- 
Canmnitc-NoTth-Arobian-Hurrian-lndo-European misturc for 
the Hyksos, the result of the formation of a strong Semitic power 
in the Palestine region under pressure from the Hurrians nou? 
established in northern Syria, ft is not my own idea, and would 
be genemlfy accepted by students of the period. Jt is conj^rmed 
by the strong castles fhot arcltaedogy attests were being built 
at about that time in Fafestinc. The entry of the Hyksos as the 
allies of the north against the south, and their usurpation there¬ 
after of power is unsupported by evidence, but is inherently not 
unliJtely. ttor is it my own origirtol idea, rhere it some disrustton 
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aa to tho Hyks<^, in tho period covered by thi$ chapter, 

controUed southern Egypt. There is no ecideace that they did, 
end some that they did not. 

The role of the Biblioil patriarchs in the events of the pe¬ 
riod is, in my version, hypothetical. The story of Joseph is gener- 
aRy accepted to ftave some reictiidn to the Hyksos. Some outhori- 
ties would date him xmewhal later and assume that the pharaoh 
he served was a Hyksos Some would even equate the com¬ 
ing of Jacob and JosepKs brethren to Egypt with the Hyksos 
invasion, though the Bible account in no way saggesis that this 
mot>emenr was other titan peaceful. I have taken it rather as eoi- 
(fence of a peaceful penetration of lower Egypt by Semitic ele¬ 
ments prior to the actual Hyksos con^nesf. 

Contemporary events in Asia Minor axe attested by docu¬ 
ments of only slightly later date. The diesfrucrion of the Cretan 
palaces is known from excavation, and the concentration of 
power in Knossos is assumed from the fact that only that palace 
was rebuilt. 

Suggested further reading: Albrights The Archaeology of 
Palestinei Cardine/s Egypt of the Pliaraohs; Aldr&fs The Egyp¬ 
tians. 


THE WIDE VIEW (I) 


_t^OH FIVE CHAPTEBS we, the writer and—I hope—the 
reader of this booh, have been living among the people who to- 
habited the world between ^ooo and 1650 B.G. The temptation is 
strong to write ‘Tiving {hum among the people, * , *** The tend¬ 
ency to "rise above^ the scene and events being described re¬ 
quires consciaus resistance^ it seems proper for us of a later day 
to see the events of the far past from a viewpoint which it feels 
natural to call ^above^^ or at least ^'outside.^ 

We ace. of course, '’outsiders^ We were not there. Through 
the peiicxl with which we are dealing events were occurring in 
three dimensions of space and one dimensiorj of time. The space 
dimensions were eractly as otensive, aiid movement along the 
time dimension was just as slow, as in our own space and time, 
Mesopotamia was as far away from Great Langdole then as it 
is now, and a century a hundred years of 365 days of pre¬ 
cisely the same lengdi as one of our own days. But it does not 
feel like that. We sit mitslde the space-time contmnum of tiie pe¬ 
riod, and see the natiaus of the world in a moment of time and 
the Ufe of a man as a brief Bicker of a candle^ 

This situation of godlike detachment is bad for the soulj and 
undoubtedly bad for the judgment For one thing, it permits us to 
use our judgment—and we are not competent to judge. Un¬ 
earthly wise after the event, we see "trends," and apparently ir^ 
resistible marches of events, irresistible purely because they were 
not, in the event, resisted, or not adequately resisted, or perhaps 
not desired to be resisted. In any' history covering a large eiient 
of space and time such trends cannot entirely be disregarded; 
nor is it proper that they should be, for they are facts, they did 
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happen. But they happened to. and by the agency of. people; and 
if. in studying the trends, we forget the people who imple- 
plemented and were influenced by them, we are not really study¬ 
ing history at alL 

When Candash made his decision to lead his Kassites down 
from the mountains of Luristan into the Mesopotamian valley 
and the kingdom of Hammitrabi's son. he was, tnore than likely, 
influenced by "historical neciessity.’* But it is doubtful to what de¬ 
gree lie was aware of it or influenced by his awareness, Uiidoubt- 
edly one of the principal "trends" of the first third of lUe Second 
Millemalum bjc^ is the spread of the horse and of the Indo- 
European-speaking people who had tamed it. Within the first cen¬ 
tury of the millcnniuin they had spread from their homes on the 
Pontic steppes over the wlwle of the great plains of central and 
eastem Europe and central Asia, and were bounded by a colos¬ 
sal ring of natural obstacles, the North Sea. the Bhine, and the 
continuous west-east sweep of mountains, the Alps. Carpathians, 
Balkans, the Turkish mountains and the Black Sea, the Caucasus 
and the Caspian Sea, the Elburz nmuntains and the Flindu Kush. 
The neit century and a half saw the penetration of tliese obsta¬ 
cles, the occupation of England and Holland, the Balkans and 
Greece, Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan. And in the last hundred 
years we have seen the beginning of the "spill-over" into the low¬ 
lands beyond the mountains^ into north Syria and Mesofpotamia 
and the valley of the Indus. 

Every move in this long succession of expansions must have 
involved decisions by chieftains like Candosb. decisions to move 
rather than Sit Still, and to move in one direction rather than in 
another. To what extent did each of these chieftains realize that 
he was part of a "trend"? 

The importance of answering cpiestions of this sort is the jus- 
Hfii-aHftn for the divisiOT) of this book into arbitrary chapters, each 
a lifetime long. This division, hvcotiv'enienl in many ways, does 
indicate, within limits, what anyone at any one time might rea¬ 
sonably be expected to know, It has been stated before, and will 
be stated again, that people alive at the time covered by one 
chapter experienced the events of that chapter in their own per¬ 
sons and that they knew the es'ents of the preceding chapter from 
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Hamtntjrobi's todr, cotvrd on a co!- 
limn 50V£n feot bill ond tbrt£ 
nrourid at ibv base. $tODd for six c^eci- 
turies in Babylon imd wm eairicd off 
to Susa in 1165 ».c. by the Etiunitc 
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top of the colimiiip illustiated hero, 
shows Hflimnurabi standing btiore 
the enthronHl sun-god, whose muhi- 
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For «n»iiTkt After the Hyksoa Invailon llie peopJt'S of PabsUne nnd Syria were regarded 
A» tlhJ nariiral cucmft's iif tlie Egyptians, and moJiuments and aceoulrements of the 
Egyptian pJwmolis are frequeiillv oniamctited with 6gwa of bound Asiatic prisoners. 
This wuUdng stick, from the (omb of Tutankhamoft. has b iiandlo curved in the shape of 
both an Asiab'e and a Sndunese prisoner. 
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Tlw ‘'sun-^Jigon" frgni TwitHigrijj in north Zc^iibnd. dadng lo a littlo aiter the middle of 
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At Aipfib^rgel in Boliuslilii, Sweden, lliis carving of four men, iinned '.vJlh 5^vo^ds oml 
Loldlng InitMe-axojt uiofl. occurs Jimong siin symbols niuf crirvings iiF sliips, It is pmhnblts 
that a rid ml (Iliiicc Ie lieic portrayed, especially as the fgur-spoked wheel, one ot the 
syiidiots for the sun, Is used lor the bodies of (he men. 
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Queen B^Ulicpsul of (15^^1480 ii^t:.)^buUt tlib inuKuary U'mplu iitfiiirjiLh tliv 

ffiowntng cliffs which border tlic Nile vulky ftt Dcir n]»Bt4lyfi wcMt of I'hcbca. 
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immediate hearsay, from havmg talked to people who had lived 
through them. The events of perhaps the two preceding chapters 
were toacctiratcly known, idealized, transposed, and perverted; 
but they iW!W hirtory, in the sense that tb^ were known to have 
occurred. Anything that happened more than three chapters ago 
is largely to be regarded as legend, of at least doubtful authen- 
ticity. And anything that appears in the tteirt and following chap¬ 
ters has ttof fjet happened. 

Thus we have already, a third of our way through the Sec¬ 
ond Millenniuni B.C., reached the point where the events of the 
first lifetime of the miUenniuro are legendary, their main features 
known but knonvn as nnnantic stories rather than as real hap¬ 
pened events. 

At the tim e of Gandash, a hundred years ago now. they were 
closer and more real. He probably knew the history of his peo¬ 
ple, could trace his famil y tree and Ids tribal connections back 
to their origmal home in south Russia. He was almost certainly 
aware, not only that his own ancestors (from approximately his 
great-greal-grcat-great-great-grandfather on) had gradually 
moved southwards, but also that related people—related in the 
sense of blood-brotherhood or descent frtm a mythical common 
ancestor—had moved in other directions. He w'ould know the dis¬ 
tance they had gone, and w-ould in fact have a fair knowledge 
of the area held by these interrelated Indo-European speakers, 
the battle-az peoples. 

So the "trend" was to that degree a reality for him. Tribal 
and intertribal "history" woiild be fnU of the exploits of other 
chieftains moving ever farther from the original homeland; if he 
wished to emulate them there was only one thing he could do, 
only one direction he could go. What we see as a “trend" he 
would be more likely lo see as a "fashion" or as a legitimate am¬ 
bition or as the path of glory. A man of honor could do nothing 
else. 

But what he conld not, of course, know, is whether lie would 
succeed. His was after at! not the only “trend, 

Samsu-iluna, Hammurabi s son and the ruler of Babylonia at 
the time when the Kassftes came down, would hardly have as 
clear a picture as the Kassite chieftain of the scope and piog- 
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ress of the espansion of the ludo-European faonscunen. Yet ev^ 
he could see it as a ‘‘trend," The horse had first come to Meso* 
potaoiia in his father’s time (It was as new as llie automobile is 
to us), and the Kassites would still be regarded as newcomers to 
the Penian mounlains, even though they may have been there 
for about a hundred vGars, And he would know that the Kassites 
were no isolated group of oewconiers, He lived at the center of 
a network of trade routes extending from Crete to India; and oU 
along that line be would hear of horse-driving newcomers tn the 
mountains to the north. 

But Samsu-iiuna was himself part of a "trend." Just as the 
hatUe-ai horsemen had expanded eastward and westward and 
southward during this third of a miUennium, so the Amorfte 
shepherds, of whom he was conscious of being a descendant, had 
expanded eastward and westward and northward. From their 
origin In the sparse grasslands of the Syrian and Trans^idanian 
plateau the Amorites had fanned cut within the first century 
and a half of the millennium to occupy the Levant <Mast and the 
valley of the Euphrates and Tigris. Tbeir klagdoms, still con¬ 
sciously related, occupied the whole crescent facing the moun¬ 
tains, from the Mediterranean to tlte Persian Gulf. And if Ham¬ 
murabi's son believed in "historical necessity" and the irreslstibte 
march of events—as he may well have done—-there was just as 
much reason for him to expect the Amorite advance to continue 
and occupy the mountains as to expect the battle-as people's ad¬ 
vance to continue and occupy the plains. 

At the end of the first third of the millennium, in 1650 a.c., 
the issue had not been decided (in a way, it has not been de¬ 
cided to this day). Tlte Kassites held their enclave in central 
Mesopotamia, and the Huirians liad advanced to occupy much of 
north Syria; but on the other hand the Semitic kings of Assyria 
held the northern valley of the Tigris between the two and had 
extended their r^ile well into tlie mountains of ECurdistan. 

It w'as an uneasy stalemate, Atrd It is at such times, when 
"trends" caned Mch other out, that the deciding factor becomes 
the character and action of individual men. From our vantage 
point of four imllennia, which we have chosen to occupy for one 
brief chapter before "descending" again to attempt to see history 
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thrOdg!) the eyes of Lhose that liv'cd it, we can see that, if Ram- 
mtirahi liad moved faster to organize the Amorites into a single 
kingdom, the “inresistible niarcb“ of the Indo-European speakers 
might well have been halted and reversed in the mountains of 
Turkey and Persia. 

In a way, the Hyksos invasion of Egypt is the latest example 
of Amorltc expansion, and shows Just how much life and 
strength and initiative is to be found among the Seimtic'speiiking 
peoples of this period. Had the Humans been weaker and Egypt 
stronger (which is much the same as saying, had Queen Sebe- 
knefnire, a hundred years earlier, not married a commoner and 
plunged Egypt into Wty years of civil war), the strength of the 
Amorites might well have been turned north rather than south, 
and even then reversed the tietKi of Indo-European expansion. 

But we have represented the Hyksos as being themselves 
paitlv Indo-European. There is every reason to believe this to be 
the cose, and the fact illustrates a trap that it is very necessary 
to avoid. Just as easy as it is to talk about trends and movements, 
so is it to about *races,* as though they meant something. 
Let me make it clear that there is no question here of an "Indo- 
European lace" spreading southward and clashmg with a "Se¬ 
mitic race" in the Near East. "Semitic and "Indr^European are 
names of two groups of languages, the varrous languages within 
each group being so closely related as to suggest a common ori¬ 
gin. The ori^al Semitic language would appear to have devel¬ 
oped in north Arabia, the place of origin of the Amorites, and it 
is tlierefore possible to stretch a point and to call the original 
Amorite invaders a Semitic people. Similarly the original Indo- 
European language appears to have been spoken by tlie horse¬ 
men of the Pontic steppes ( it is one of those things which cannot 
be proven), and th^e liorsemen might perhaps not loo un- 
properly be called an Indo-European people, Even at tliat, it 
would be most unwise to use the term *Vace," since even within 
their countries of origin the Amorites and the batlle-ax horse¬ 
men were probably a mixturG of many races. 

In any case, botli peoples left their homeland some dtree 
hundred fifty years ago. And much has happened to them since. 
The Hurrians and Elites who came down from the mountains 
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did not even spealt an Indo-European bngnage, and were In no 
way related lo tbe balile-ajc people; they Iiad merely been picked 
up on tke way. 

They were probably related to each other, though this is not 
certain. The Hurrians spoke a language of which w'e possess a 
number of documents, cUy tablets in cuneiform script, but it is 
only possible to say that they spoke neither Indo-Eumpejm nor 
Semitic nor Sumerian, and diat they belonged apparmitly to a 
group of peoples which had inhabited the mountains of eastern 
Turicey b^ore the coming nf Indo-European artd Semitic speak¬ 
ers, a group which is normally termed "Asian" merely for con¬ 
venience, The Kassitts may liave spoken a language akin to 
Elamite, hot only a few words of it are known. 

But in both cases they were led, at the lime of their invasion 
of the Am orite area, by an aristocracy which spoke on Indo- 
European language. This aristocracy cumpiised tlte ruling princes 
and ^eftains, and in addition a warrior elite with a name who$e 
signiBcance is still in dispute but which, it seems, can best 
be translated as “knights," witli its connotation both of minor 
aristocracy and of hone users. This tndo-European-speaJdng 
aristocraev was undoubtedly descended from bodies of battle-** 
people who with their horses and chariots Itad penetrated south¬ 
ward and fought their way bo lesdership of the "Asian"' trib» 
of the hills. But purity of language cannot be token ss signify¬ 
ing purity of race. The small body of Norman soldiery which 
conquered England from tlie Saxons spoke Nonnan Frmtch, and 
for over a thLrd of a millennium thereafter Konnan French 
was. in England, tbe language of an aristocracy wliich regarded 
Itself OS tile descendants of the knights who followed Duke 
William to England. And yet we know that within the first 
generation there ^vere many Normans, even within the royal 
family, who contracted marriages with daughters of the dispos¬ 
sessed Saxons, and that before a hundred years had passed 
there was more Saxun than Norman blood In ihe "Nonnan" aris¬ 
tocracy. Similarly we can be sure that the "Indo-European" aris¬ 
tocracy of the Kassites and the flurrians, for *11 that they retained 
their language, was by now more Kassite and Htirrian than 
"Indo-European 
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The case was no different with the Amorites. In south Meso¬ 
potamia they settled among a popublion of mixed Semitic, 
Elamite^ aod Sumenan speakere? in north Mesopotamia and 
Syria^ among a population of miied Semitic-speaking and “Asian^ 
origin. In the course of the tw^elve genemtioru which is three 
hundred fifty vears tliey must have oompletely lost whatever ra¬ 
cial purity they ma y have started with. If it had been possible to 
disentangle the complicated racial origins of a typical Hurrian 
and a typical Amorite army such as must often have faced each 
other on the banks of the northern Euphrates during these 
years, both armies would probably have b^n proved to be pr& 
dotninaxitly **Asian"" in origin—fn race and in ph)^ica! appear¬ 
ance mdi^tinguishable from each other. 

They would not fight each other any I^s fiercely for that 
They would think of themselves as Amorites and Hurrians—^ 
and the charioteers of the north, for all iheit ^Asian* mothers and 
grandmothers, would feel themselves a race apart from both and 
flldn to the battle-ax peoples beyond the Rhine and the Aryans 
beyond the Indus. 

The batde-ai people beyond the Rhine were by now no more 
pure-bred “Indrj-Europeans'’ tiian were the rulers of the Huirians. 
Over the length and breadth of Europe five nmjor ways of life 
were in process of coming to terms with each other, and in the 
process (ntegration and disintegration were the order of the day- 
Arehaeologically the picture is fairly clear, but the al^sence of 
written documents mducies a mental blocks hindiernig the trans- 
laticm of the atchaeoIf>giC 4 il record into liistory. The people who 
crossed the Alps from central Geimmy into Switzerland were no 
less real t^' pn the people who crossed the Zagros from Luristan 
into Mesopotamia. But the latter we know catted themselves Kas- 
srites. and they immediately become m our minds a people. The 
former we have to be content to cal) Saxo-Thuringians, and they 
obstinately remain a “'culture'' rather than a people and their 
leader refttses to come toto focus at all Of aaurse, we know noth¬ 
ing about him at all—but we kno'w nothing about Candash ei¬ 
ther, except accidentally bis name. And ghen a name we can 
imagine a personality. 

Of the five ways of life that now wtae reacting upon each 
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Other, three had already been doing so for centuries before out 

ancient hunter strain, the original ^natives" 
of the European continent, nomadic trappers foDowing the sea¬ 
sonal movement of the game, or fishing communities settled along 
the salmon rivers or on the sheltered estuaries and Qords of the 
coast. 

The second was what we have called the 'Ijackwoodsuien," 
homesteaders and colonists, long settled on the lifter-wooded 
plains and low hills, but still comparatively few in number 
(probably not very much more numerous than the "natives") and 
not vet firmly planted on their own soil. They were always mov¬ 
ing on, clearing writh stone ax and fire a new sowing area every 
generation or so, dependent largely on their millet and barley, to 
a lesser degree on their sheep and cattle, mixed fanners, mar¬ 
ginal cultivators. 

And the third way of life was that of the passage-grave set¬ 
tlements along the coast, folk with their spiritual home in the 
warmth and dviUzation of the eastern Mediterranean, but with 
only an occasional diip trading from point to point along the 
coast to keep die lifeline open. They were factors and farmers 
and missionaries, and possessed no bif er standard of life than 
the people among whom they had established their stations. 

These three ways of life had been acting upon eacb other for 
longer than memory went back, for periods which we can meas- 
tire as, ta some areas, five hundred or so, in others several thou¬ 
sand years. But during die first third of the Second MiUeiiniiim 
B.C. their life had been further complicated by the intrusimi of 
two new peoples. We have met them both; one was the battle-ax 
people from south Russia, cattle herdsmen, charioteers, appar¬ 
ently unacquainted with the growing of grain or with a settled 
life; the other was the beaker people, spreading east and north 
from Spain into all western and central Europe in small bands of 
bronze traders, shepherds, prospcctcirs, and smiths. 

By idgo B.C. the two latest arrivals were no longer new¬ 
comers. Even at the extreme limits of their ranges they had been 
settled for two or three geoerations, and, wlfi^gly or not, the 
miginal inhabitants had come to terms with them, b eastern and 
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central Europe tlie Indo-European-spealdng hattle-ai people 
seem to have rapidly aclueved the same positkm as in the hdl- 
lands of the Middle East. Over a dozen "natloos" are distinguish* 
able tn the area stretching from Greece through die Balkans and 
Germany to Scandinavia. (The archaeologht prefers, of comae, 
to call them “cultures," but one assemblage of artifacts sufficiently 
different from another to merit the name of a separate culture 
must imply a different political entity. ) And all of them—with at 
most one exception—reveal, mixed with the Damibian artifacts 
of the earlier inliahitants, the incursive artifacts of the battle-ax 
people: and in th is mixture the hattle-ax components are domi¬ 
nant. We need no written documents to see the Indo-European 
speakers established here, too, as a warrior aristocracy over the 
original Inhabitants. 

What WB do not know is how it happened. In India, where 
at this time the Indo-European-speaking Aryans were pUiming 
their conquest of die city civilization of the Indus valley, there 
have survived, in the Ve^c literature, what in effect are the vic¬ 
tory hymns of the conquerors. And they sliow tliat the Tndo- 
Europeans had no scruples about conquest and enslavement of 
native papulations. But in Europe there is no evideoce—-like the 
scatter^ skeletons in the streets of Mobenjo-daro—of battle 
and sudden death. Perhaps the sheer strength of the invaders 
made resistance impracticable, perhaps the warriors were wel¬ 
comed as allies and mercenaries, and peacehilly usurped power. 
The fairy tale of the prince who, appearing from beyond the 
frontiers, performs great and beneficiai exploits and wins as his 
reward the hand of the princess and half the kingdom is peetd- 
iarly widespread in southeast and central Europe, It may well 
date back to this period, and give us a hint as to the way things 
may have gone—particulartv as there is evidence that the suo 
cesdon to die throne among societies derived from the Mediter¬ 
ranean may well have been matdlineal, descending not from 
father to son but from father to daughter's husband. And this 
w'Oidd be a very convenient custom for land-hungry (and pa- 
trdinea]} warriors coming from abroad. 

Whatever the process, the results were the same. All the peo¬ 
ple who inliabited the eastern half of Europe three hundred 
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fifty years before were still there—the fisheT^fanners of GreecCt 
under direct Cretoi influence; the farmer-prospectors of the 
Balkans^ pushing into the uiotmiams from their bases in Asia 
Minof^ looking for and mining copper and tin^ the widespread 
slash-anchbiim eultivaton of the Danube valley and the great Eu^ 
ropean plain; the passage^gravc builders of Denmarlc and sooth 
Sweden. But Mftthout exoepticm they appear now in the archae¬ 
ological record as reljing more than bdore on cattle^henling and 
hunting, as being more warlike and less egalitarian^ with a greater 
gulf ijctwcen the aristocracy and the commonalty. And every¬ 
where the aristocrats bear the now typical armament of the 
Indo-European speakers, long straight daggers (almost a stab¬ 
bing swtud in length), battle^aies^ and spears. And everywhere 
the horse appears, thoogh rarely as yet m the north. We may 
imagine Europe east of the Ithine as a large number of small 
princedoms, often at w’ai with eadi other, oocarionalty united 
into a larger eonfederacy, Iheir princes all speaking the same 
languagCj which Is gradually permeating dow^ to iheir subjects. 

Life for these subjects had probably not changed for the 
better during these three hundred fifty years. They lived still in a 
Stone Age, reaping their millel and barley with flint sickles, fell¬ 
ing their timber and building their bouses with flint aies and 
spokesbaves, cutting their meat with fifnt knives. The knowledge 
of copper^ and even hronize, had spread during these centuries; 
bronze was known In the Balkans, and copper as far as Austria 
and Hungary. But it w^as reserved for the aristocrats, fashioned 
into their daggers and speaiheads and Jixes, their trinkets and 
necklets and the long pins with which they held Iheir gownSi 
North of Austria it was otJy rarely that e^'en the artstocracy saw 
copper, and at this rime the superb flintsmiths of Denmark be¬ 
gin to copy the bronze daggers and spearheads of the south in 
copper^lored flmt, flaking the stone to the thinness of the metal 
prototype, and even reproducing in flint the curved scimitars of 
the fiyksos. 

Typkally ei>Dugh, the only community m central Europe 
which appears to have craped tbc actual physical domlnaDce 
of Indo-European speakers is a truly "native" people, probably, 
like the rest, of wefl-mixed origms, but mainly dekeended from 
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the arigma] forest hunters. They are known by the cumbersome 
name rf the ^gJobuliir amphorae culttirep" and fn the same way 
as the desfcendants of the hunters tq England tliey bad adapted 
their way of life to trade. From their home m oeotra! Ceimany 
they spread out over much of Europe, trading in flint, in amber, 
and even occasionally in copper. They were also great pig’* 
keepers. 

It was on the Rhine and the upper Danube that the Indo* 
Eumpean speakers came into contact with the beaker fo!k. men 
of another language but equal determination. And there* where 
their cultures met and clashed, it Avas the benket people who 
tiiunipbed. 

In the last two hundred years the beaker peopEe hud spread 
out from central Spaln^ reaching as far as north Italy, Poland, 
and Scandinavia, They were dark, and roundlteaded, and 

they traveled apparently in incredibly small groups, of a doaen 
or so. The fact that their pottery, including the drinldng cups 
after which they are called, shows no variation at all throughout 
their range suggests that they traveled fast, and that they kept 
up couununicatioa between the extremes of their outposts. 
They were in fact not settlers, interesled in finding a home and 
staying there. Their way of life in^rilved movement, for it seems 
clear dint they were essentially traders. They were* undoubtedly 
quite consoousiy and deliberately, introducing the Bronze Age 
into central and northern Europe. 

Spain had for centuries been in close contact with the 
bronze-using ci^ilizatioiis of tlie eastern Medltenanean* Ships 
from Troy and Cyprus, from Crete and probably from Egypt, 
traded regularly to the south coast of Spain, as well as to Sicily, 
south Italy^ and Sardinia; and in ail these lands the ori^nal 
fanning communtUes had adopted a fironze-Age econoniyp at 
first importing copper and later exploiting their wm and neigh’' 
boring countries' ores. They Iwjd also adopted the religion of the 
east, with Us communal stone-built grave chombers. Spain, with 
its rich lodes of copper, lead» and silver, bad been particularly 
well equipped to achieve self-sufficiency in metal production, and 
EtDw^ this prcxiuction demanded markets in Its turn, and a second¬ 
ary expansion feom this center into the northern lands resulted. 
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But trade is a two-v?ay eieJiange, and tbc benkei people 
were clearly interested not only fn seUiog but also Eo buying. 
Their need for agricnlttiiul produce was small, and it was ncces- 
siuy for them lo persuade their potential customers to produce 
other things for sale. So they were not merely traders and smithsi 
they were also prospectors and exploiters. They were constantly 
on the lookout for suitable trade goods. The metals wliich were 
rare in Spain, such as gold and tin, stood first on ihdr list, hut it 
was also they who first realized the potentiality of such seini- 
precious substances as jet, caUois, and amber. 

HiToughout tiieir range their activities produced revolution¬ 
ary changes out of all proportion to thdr numbers. Though 
bronze was still too expensive, for tin was scarce, objects of copper 
were now within the economic reach of the wealthier memheis of 
the farming cemmunities, and fiat-cast axes and short daggers of 
copper were soon in general use, w'hile copper jewelry was es-en 
more widespread. It is. Interesting to see, too. that with the spread 
of the beaker people there is a sharp upswing in the amount of 
barley grown. There is a strong possihility that the beU-shaped 
beakers which are the hallmajk of the Spanish traders are the 
outward sign of tire spread of beer into Europe. It had been 
known for thousands of years m Egypt and Mesopotamia, and 
undoubtedly reached Spain together with the ships from the east. 
Now the fanners of Europe began to devote a proportion of their 
land to growing the grain from which the new and potent liquor 
could be made. 

It is not surprising that, after the beaker people first met the 
Indo-Europeans in the Bhinehmd, the mixed population which 
arose in the course of two or three generatknu (undoubtedly also 
with a large proportion of the original farmers and even of the 
aboriginal himtexs) was culturally dominated by the beaker folk. 

Nor is it surprising that the influence of the beaker people 
spread far beyond their actual physical range. Though only 
three actual bell beakers have been found in Denmark, the south 
Scandinavians at this time abandoned the practice of burying 
battle-axes with their dead, as their iRtlo-Eumpean-speaking 
ancestors had done on the Pontic steppe, and began to bury fine 
flint daggers with them instead. 
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The mixed people of battle*ai and beaker ancestry Ed the 
Rhineland and HolWd must have bad a doiible share of wunder- 
lust £d their blood and In their traditions^ while from the oiigmal 
coastal fishermen of HolUnd they derived a knowledge of how to 
build cccan-goiDg boats. It was from Holland and the northwest 
coast of Gennany that this people, in successive waves over about 
three generations, crossed over to the south and east coasts of 
England, following the pure beaker people who had crossed from 
France not long after the first construction of Stonehenge- These 
later invaders were^ in most aspects of their culture^ also beaker 
people, but racially they must have been a mixture of all die 
{trains that had met on the lUtine, die battle-ax stram being 
particularly prmnlnent. By ifigo n.c. this hybrid culture domi¬ 
nated the whole of south and central England and east Scotland, 
and, in true battle^ax tradition, m aristocmey of the invaders 



IN THE PASSACE-CIlASaS OF SPAIN AND WESTOBN EI^OlFE TflEna; AEfi 
WANT nEPMSENTATlONS OF A UATHES OWL-FAiCED COD, OFTEN THE 
EYES ALONE DEFlCTSO. THIS JHUJXf-tOOL OF CTlAUC, F^OM AN 

EAULY nnON^-ACE BURIAL MOUNO At POUTTON IN YOEXfUmE, ENC- 
LAND, IS OF IMPORTANCE IIEC:At?SE fT tS OF A LATTB PEPTOD THAN 
TME FASSAOE-CflAVES, IN FAiCT OF ABOUT TirC DATE WE HAVE NOW 
BEACHED IN THE StDCOND HTtUUENNTUM. C^XAItLV THE HELlClON OF 
THE PASSACE^RAVE BmUJEHS WAS 5TI1X PRACTISZED AT THIS DATE. 
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Tu!ed over the ariglnal fermbig commttnities ol the DownLands, 
and even aver the “native" traders of the north and Nf id lands. 
Under the double Impact of beaker and battle's^; peoples 
e>’en the cominunities of passage-grave builders along the coasts 
of Europe begin to lose tlieir identitj'. It is over four hundred 
years since they were first established as trading posts along the 
shipping routes from the MediterraneBn, and they are no longer 
cons^usly the foreign agents of a higher cmlizaUon. Thou^ 
they stilJ retaro occasional contact by sea with their sister com¬ 
munities, they are now, in fact, groups of fanners, sailois, and 
fishermen assimilated to the peoples among whom they edginally 
settled. Their religloa is still very much alive, and new passage- 
graves are still b^g hullt. But on tJie coasts of northern Spain 
and northwest France (he people buried in these communal 
graves are often beaker people, whereas in England, Scotland, 
and even occasionally in Ireland, they are of the hybrid beaker 
invadiers. In Denmark and south Sweden the process of assimiU- 
tion has gone further. Here the battle-ai people have been in the 
country for three centuries, and the two strains am no longer 
separate. Passage-graves liave given way to stone dsts, which in 
effect are the single graves, of the battle-ox folk translated Into the 
stone construction of the passage-grave people. 

But If the builders of the stone ^aves have assimilated 
beaker and battle-ax ciutoms and mateiial culture, the invaders 
have equally assimilated the art of building in stone, It is at about 
this date that the beaker people of England take over the sanctu¬ 
ary of Stonehenge and build within the circular rampart and 
ditch of the original founders a temple of stone. Some two hun¬ 
dred monoliths, brought by boot from the moiintaius of south 
Wales, are now erected in a double circle In the center of the 
rampart. The sun had always played an Important part in the 
ceremonies that took place in Stonehenge, as the placing of the 
Hele stone shews. But whether the sun was actually worshipped 
there, or whether it merely acted a* clock and calendar for 
cenemonies b honor of other gods, we cannot sty. The pits dug 
within the rampart and the burial in one of (hem of human 
remains would, in fact, suggest lliat it was rather a cult of the 
earth mother or the underworld that celebrated its rites there. 
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But DOW, with thfi advent of the mfxed people of beakei and 
battle-ax origins and the building of the monolith dreles, Stone- 
hcmge becomes beyond doubt a temple ol the ^un. For the bat-* 
tl^ax peopTei were sun-wonhlppers, Wlierever spread In 
Europe and Asia, we find rEltgious: myths later cmrenl telthig of 
the great sun-god who rides daily across the sky to his fiery 
duriot drawn by the horses of the sun. The assocmtion of the sun 
with the horse chariot points tnunistaicably to the hattle-ax 
charioteers as the bearers of this religion, aiid» as we shall see^ Ihe 
evidence for sun-worship mounts steadily through tlie great 
period of the Bronze Age which is to come- 

Thus, while to the Near East Scmitic-spealdng peoples hold 
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SECOND CriY OF TEQV, DATED TO ABOVT a.C. SEPARATED HF 

NEAULV SEVEN HUNDREP YEAHS AND aLL THE US^tGTH OF El^PE, 
TltESE TWO DEMONStPATE THE W'lDE-RANClNO YTTAUTF OF THE 
PASSAGE-GRAVE auO-DEas' RELIGION. 
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the ceiitera irf andent dvflimtton ringed around by new 

imtiom led by Indo^Eorc^an speakers, throiighcrut Europe the 
shape 1$ appearmg of things to come, with the use of copper 
and bronifi peuetraftog tK>r^ from the Mediterranean coast and 
being widely spread in llie west and center by the traders frum 
Spain, at the same time as the indo-Europ^n speakers from 
the east are iutroducing the horse and thurioh the worship of the 
sun, and the languages which are going to lx? general over all 
Europe at the tune when iiistoiy' operis^ and which are still the 
languages of Europe today* 

But WT must not forget that Europe and tile Near East were 
no larger a port of the whole w'orld then than they are now^ It 
is unfortunate—it is in fact disgraceful—that we know^ so little 
about what was going on thiiiy^-six hundred years agp over the 
rest of the worlds but our ignorance miist not tempt ns to believe 
that nothing at flU was happening tliere. At this time there were 
people living to Africa., in China^ and in Creealiuid, in Indonesia 
and in Australia and America, whose liveSt did we but know the 
details of them, were just as important os tlie U%es of Hurrlan 
horse grazers in the Euphrates valley or beaker-using tradesmen 
on the upper Danul>e- 

We catch a few scattered glimpses^ and must guess the rest. 
In Egyptian tomb pamttngs meet tJie t^il black herdsnten 
of the Sudan, warrior tribes und^ kings of ilicir own who raid 
the Egyptian frontier regions on average tu'o or three times a 
generation. Much work njceds to be done here^ to determine how 
far south into Africa the practice of agriculture and tine in- 
Jbtence of Egyptian culture had spread at this date. 

Into Farther Asia we knoW' that agricultuie had spread vc!ry 
for from its cradle m the Near Orient. Be)^ond the Indus volleyi 
whose d-vilization at this lime was preparing to meet the tlueal 
of the Indc^EuropcaEi-spealdog Aryans* the settled agricultural 
commtmities of the valloy of die Ganges could alnuist by now 
rank as a clvili£aliai]i m its own rights and must* could we but 
know ii, have had a history no less detailed than tliat of Europe. 

By uow ngriciiltfire has also reached the steppes nmlii of 
the CaucasusK the grigiiml home of the botUe-aJC herdsmen. The 
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deseendants of the herdsmen who remained ia their litTmelimd 
now begin to grow wheat and millet on the pteiins by the riversp 
and bury their dead in chambers cut into the barrows of their 
ancestors of three hundred Eft)' years ago. 

Not far to the north, where the great Siberian forests begm, 
agriculture and even stock mlsing ceasen In the forest stiU live 
the trappers and the himters of deer and wild forest oxen* wan¬ 
dering their range from the settled areas of the plains as far as 
the polar tundra facing the Arctic Ocean. And on the arctic 
coasts live the hunters of seals and walrus and reindeer* with 
their skin boats and bone harpoons, Tliey are the descendants of 
tlie people we met in these regions three hundred fifty years ago* 
removed by just as many gii^ierations as have succeeded each 
otlier in the lands of tlie south. But their lives are the same as 
they have beeii for these many years* and they are to he the same} 
for their descendants for mLlIcnnia to come. 

Be vend the moiui tains of the Tien Shan and the sparse 
grassliinds of the Gobi and the Taklamatan^ the agricultural com¬ 
munities along the Yellow Kiver are becoming an organized civili¬ 
zation under a centralized rule. From the province of Shantungs 
die coastal region around the estuary of the Yellow fliver* a new 
people has in these centuries been spreading westward along 
the river valley Like the peopte they conquer* they are village 
farmerSp users of stone took. In the archaeological record the 
change is shown merely by the appearance of fine black brr- 
nished pottery and by the introduction of sheep ond the horse 
to the area formerly mhabited by keepers of pigs and cattle^ It is 
possible that should see in ihh change of “ctiltmes"' the rise 
of the first of the legendary dynasties of China, that of the Hsia 
emperors. 

As in the Old World, so tn the New these three hundraj fifty 
years have been f»H of births and deaths* battles and movements 
of peoples* But we have do records to tell of them, nor has 
archaeology yet been able to prov-ide a sharp enough chranotogy 
for wars and kingdoms and hunting langes to be identified. On 
the surface^ America w^as unchanged siiice ^5000 BkC., with its 
arctic-coast fishers and its forest and plains hunters. And on the 
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coast of Penj the enigmatic fishennen-gardenen still dwdl upon 
their shall heaps, now a good twelve feet lil^er with the debrb 
of three hundred fifty years. 

We have paused at 1^50 b.C, and for a chapter haoe 
rotoed the chariot of ApcUOy surveying the wkote world from the 
oieitipoint of the gods. But to the people Uolng, ^ing, olid 
being bom in 1650 B.C. there twis no perceptible pause. Life went 
on, and with U history. It i* time that we descend to earth again. 
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the "ijbsc snips" OP SCAWINAVlA^ wim animal heaus at the 
TOOWb CAJCVED on the rocks of JOtlTHW^ST SWEDEN. 
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T, E F o m ’I* IF1 c A TI o s wETc golfig Up CTi ridge be¬ 
tween the deep gorges where the Halys and its tributary had 
cut down into the central Turkish plateau. Tlie whole line of the 
wall w^as already marked out on the grouad, enclosing an fm- 
posing area. It stretched three qu^ters of a mile from east to 
west» and ran from the junction of the rivers for over a mile up 
the ridge to the south. And it dwarfed into insignificance the 
original citj* of Hattusas, destroyed in the recent war, whose 
mim flood desolate in the midst of the area marked out for the 
new city* 

The citadel was already completed on a spur jutting out to 
die east, its waits of five-foot blocks of rough-hev.m stone tower* 
ing up against the deep blue of the Anatolian skj> And ICing La- 
bamas of Kussara had already taken up his residence there. It 
was to be tiis new capital, meant to mark wmbolically his inherit¬ 
ance of the power and prestige of the ancient kingdom of the 
Haiti And further to stress the point he had already begun to call 
himself Hattnsilis, the builder of Hattusas* retaining his ancestral 
nuTTif cif Labamas merely as a title, and as a reminder of his 
great father- For the name Hattusilis harked back to something 
much more andent and venerable. 

The Iffltti had been a people of proud traditions. These tra- 
diiionSf often recited—in the old Asianie tongue—told how^ be¬ 
fore the Amorilc had pushed up from the south and the Indo* 
European penetrated from the north, the Haiti had l>eea a 
power to be reckoned with not merely here in central Asia Mmorp 
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but far to ihf south in the coastal lands. Some said (bat their peo¬ 
ple had stretched to the fronticis of Egjpl (and certainly there 
was a traditicHi current in far-off Canaan that Abralrani hiinselff 
the forefather of the sons of Israel and of Uhmaet. had bought 
land there from the men of the llatti when he first came to 
Cftnann two hiuwlred fifty years ago). Their tegends told how 
they had fought against Naram-Sin of Aitkad during the days, sia 
hundred and more years ago, when the Mesopotamian empire of 
Sargort bad stretched to the Mediterranean. 

But now the glory of the Hatti was departed, and another 
king of anerther race had conquered their ancient capital 

The kings of Kussara, to the south of Hattnsas beyond 
the Balys, were of the new race, with the new language, which 
had pushed into Asia hlinor a century ago, more or less, from 
the northwest. Tribal chieftains of the newcomers, each with his 
small striking force of horse chariots and tomahawk-armed in¬ 
fantry, Ijad captured many of the old Asianic cities and estab¬ 
lished themselves as ndem of the farming communities in the 
valleys around the cities. 

It was a rich lerritoiy they bad conquered. For though the 
upland plateau of Asia Nlinor was bleak and treeloB, covered 
deep in snow every winter and parched every rainless summer, 
the vafieys were deep and shelttm^i and fertile. Here grew millet 
for bread, and barley for beer, and here grew the vines which 
provided a different, and some thought a better, intoxicating 
drink Here was ample grazing for sheep and cattle, and for the 
newcomers, the horses. And in the mountains there was an 
abundance of metal, silver and lead, and a bare sufRdency of cop¬ 
per, Silver was so abundant that it was used as a means of pay- 
mtmt even for small Items that elsewhere in the world would 
be paid for in barley. It was carried in rings and ingots and 
weighed out to buy the necessities and luxuries of life. The people 
of Anatolia were world-famous smiths, forging ornaments and 
tools and weapons of the metals which their mines produced. 
Their bronze was well wrought and hard (though they had to Im* 
port the tin to alloy with the copper), and some among the 
smiths even bad the secret of smelting a grey-black metal out of 
a r^ ore. But iron needed a very* hot furnace, and the finished 


product was brittle and could not be wrought, It was inferto to 
hrooze in every way, only suitable for making occasional rings 
and ornaments as a curiosity. 

It made little difference to the mtnen and the smiths, the 
fanners and the traders^ the carpenters and the potters and the 
stonecutters that they now were the subjects of new and foreign 
kings. They were Iteble to periodic forced labor in state projects, 
an il occasionally to military service, but that they had always 
been. They were still governed by their councils of elders, and 
life went on as before. There were perhaps ntore wars than there 
liBfl been, for the new rulers of the cities were no lovers of peace 
and strove among themselves to extend their powers and their 
lands. The warrior aristocracy, who had come with the princes 
and who stood closest to them, had been given large estates and 
court titles, and it was they who did most of the fighting, being 
liable, in return for their estates, to render military service and 
to keep the assigned number of chariots prepared and manned. 

But it was not always against rival cities.that the fiercest bat* 
ties were fought. The newcomers had, it seemed, no fixed order of 
succession to the city thiosies, and on the death of a king it was 
the rule rather than the exception that there be strife lietween 
rival claimants, each supported by a cUi^ue of the feudal nobles, 

The first Labarnas of Kussaia, the father of Hattusilis. had 
himself only won the throne after a bitter struggle with his 
relative and rival, Papadilmah, but once he was firmly in the 
saddle he had succeeded in ptomoting a harmony among his 
large family of brothers, haif-brotliers. and brothers-in-law which 
was already well on the way to being legendary. And he Itad em* 
barked on a career of conquest which had united the greater part 
of central Asia Minor for the first time, and bad even extended 
his sway to the Mediterranean coast to the south. His relatives 
and hit sons had bean appointed viceroys over the conquered 
/^tiiK , and had held lhem- 4 t was still remembered with amaze¬ 
ment—without ever questioning his overlordship. And on his 
death, only a few years ago, his son, the second Labarnas, who 
now called himself Hattusitis, had succeeded to his throne with¬ 
out opposition. Now he. in turn, had extended his frontiers, and 
had captured finally the old royal city of the UattL 
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It wa^ at this time* while the Immetisely stmdg fortifications 
of the new capital were being built up of mighty ttone blocks, 
that a prince was bom to tfje royal bouse. The birth of Miurilu 
occaslcmed no greut rejoidngs. He was not a son of the Idng. who 
had no children* but of one of bis sisters* and in his early years 
he was of little account in the targe royal bousekuld- 

He grew up with the new city* watching the houses and 
streets being built, traiiung in the use of spear and ax ?rid short 
curved sword beneath the frowning walls of the citadel* learning 
to guide his chariot on the flats beside the river* aud taking his 
txun as a cadet ofRcer at manning the towers and massive gate^ 



QN^ or THE rCFHTlFirO CATEW^YS OF UATTVSAS^ AS Jl* MUST ilAVE 
AFFHARED AT TTIE tlME OF MUHSILIS, 


ways of the citj' wall. Almost every year^ wi\h the coming of 
spring, he would see the muster of the regiments of infanliy 
and squadrons of chariotry* and watch them march off for the 
summer campaigOi Often this woxild only amount to a show of 
force along the frontiers; but sometimes Acre were more serious 
campaigns, against tlie kingdom of Arzaw^a to the southwest or 
against the unruly tribes of the Gasga lands beyond the northern 
mountains. And evtvy winter* when the army retiu^ed* iie would 
accompany the king on his round of temple ceremcmies. 

In the realm of the new Hattl (whom we call iho Hittites) 
there were many gods. Every city within the kingdom had its 
temples and divinities* gods and goddesses of tlw old people 
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from before sthe cxnning of the new ruling class. And of course 
tliese gods and goddesses u*ere no less powerful now tiian w'ben 
the former rulers lived—cm the contrary^ they required eitm 
propitiation if they were to accept rulers of an alien bnguagep 
And besides these old gods there wrere the gods who had en¬ 
tered the land with tlie conquerors* the mighty sun-god who was 
always the first to be invoked in any official pmnoimcemeDt^ and 
the wealJier-god with his hiilt chariot and his ax and his thunder* 
bolt There no difficult)^' about uniting the worship of tbe 
native gods with that of tbe newoomers. Nature was fuU of gods; 
on the earth and under the earth and in the heavens tliere was 
room for an illimitable pantheon, Mtirsilis even found it ui no 
way incongruous that the royal entourage could proceed from a 
ceremony m honor of the sun-god at Hattusas to a festiva! of the 
sun-goddess at Aritma less than a days journey away. He was 
too >'Oang to specidate whether they were different aspects of tbe 
same divinity^ or whether there w as room in the sun for both a 
god and a goddess. 

Standing in hiS yellow acolyte's robes behind the king and 
queen, os they ate theh ceremonial meals before the cult statues 
erf one after another of the gods of successive cities, he would 
mere often find himself dreaming af the time when he would be 
old enough to lead bis chariot squadron out on daring fai-fiung 
raids beyond the Hittite Erantiers. And he looked enviously at 
Prince Labamos slandmg in tbe forefront of tlie attendant court. 
For LabamaS;, though only a nephewv like himself^ of King Hat- 
tusUis, was the pnnce-e]eci> the officially appomted successor 
to the childless king» and already a grown man with several 
campaigns behind hitn^ 

Prince Mursdis knew that he was one of the aging king^s 
favorite nephews. The king had often watched his weapon ejcer- 
cises, and had many times talked to the eager boy about the 
prospects of military glory and a ^nceroyalty in same frontier 
province. But he knew nothing of the ttitrigues gpbig on among 
the adult members of Ure royal family^ nor of the fate that the 
weather-god bad in store for hhrip 

Things come to a head when be was fifteen and had only 
three years to go before he would be allowed to take port in bis 
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Erst campaign, King HattimEis fett ill that yeor^ and lay long in 
his sickbet! within the palace. Prince Labamas automaticatSy 
sumed the regency^ but much too eagerly md thotoughly for 
the rick Idngs liking. He pmceeded to Tcorganize the affairs of 
state according to his own ideas; dismissing the old kidg"s officials 
and appointing his own. confining the kuig to the pUace ai»i 
neglecting to consult hini^ clearly waiting only for HattusilLs 
to die and for his own proclainaCicm. He misjudge lhing;s badl/i 
for Hatturilis recovered and with the support of his loj^l p4alace 
guard arrested Labamos and his supporters. 

Summoning his warriors and court dignitaries to an official 
council of state within the palace^ Hatturilis made an officia] 
proclamarinn (which he later caused to be recorded m cuneifofni 
in the royal archives)^ “"1 had fallen siekp"* he said* "and the young 
Labamas, whom I had proclaimed my successor and exalted and 
called my son, showed himself cold and heartless. He shed no 
tears and showed no pityp He did not listen to the words of his 
king^ but only to the wT>rds of ilie serpent^ his mother, Knoughl 
He is my son no morel I have granted him a house and an estate 
and floelcs* and there let him dwelL Only if he causes no trouble 
may he come to the city. 

“Behold, Murrills is now my son, and when a call lo arms 
goes forth you^ my servants and leading dti^cens, m^ust give him 
aid. And you, Murrilis, must obey my word. only bread and 
drink only water. So will Hattiisas stand high and my land be 
at peace. And be on the watch for the intrigues which* since my 
grandfalher's day» Imve beset our family. Neither delay nor re¬ 
lax. For if you delay the some old mischief will come upon you. 
Lay this up in your heart, my son* and act always np<m 

In the years that followed, as Murrilis grew to manhood* he 
took on ever greater part in the administration of the Hittite 
kingdom. Hattusilis recovered his health conipletely^ and to^ 
gether the old king and liis heir toured the country, exercising 
the army along the frontiers and in the disputed regions beyond 
during the long warm summers, and in the winters moving from 
city to city^ taking advantage of the temple festivals to confer 
with the viceroys and coundls of elders governing the cities and 
provinces, judging disputes and assessing taxes and awanfing 
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fiefs. Often the two wiovild sit long into the night discussing the 
problems of empire and the tntertuiljoiiiil sitiiiition bc^^nd their 
frontkrs. For the kingdom of die Hittites, nenv in control of the 
great metal^mining districts of ceotraJ Asia Ntinoi and the 
Taurus m mmtatng , kept in close touch through its mertbants and 
caravan lead€!rs with the sitnalion outside its larders. 

To the west and south the Hittite realm was secure. South 
lay the land of KizzuwatiLa along the Mediterranean coast, a 
friendly dependency. The great kingdom of Arzawa in the south¬ 
west was within the Hittite sphere of infiuencei officially at least 
a vassal In the northwest, on the Dardamdles, the rich city-state 
of Troy' was primarily a maritime power, interested only in malii* 
taining its monopoly of sea-bome trade between the Aegean and 
the Black Sea and in challenging the paramount positioii of Crete 
on the conuneroe lanes of Uie eastern Mediterranean. Tmy had 
no ambitions in the interior of Asia Mitior. In the lands to the 
north, along the Black Sea coasts, the Asianic tribes of the Gasga 
were always making trouble^ and no punitive expeditions ap¬ 
peared to subdue them permanently. But they seemed incapable 
of organizing themselves into a imity^ and unless lltey combined 
they were a menace which could be kept under oontro! by vigi¬ 
lant frontier fortresses and an adequate mobile reserve. 

But the east and souther! the Hittite realm was open to 
attack, and here by forces mightier than hers. 

Due east^ in the mountabis south of the Caucasus and around 
Lake were the Hunians« Their rulers and worrioTs were, 
Mursilis knew^ of his own people, a related folk who, like his own 
ancestors^ had migrated fixim the region north of the great 
Caucasus range over three huiidred years ago. Their language 
could stilt with difficulty, be understood hy a Hittilej though 
they had for ordinary pirposes adopted the completely foreign 
tongue of the people they nilcd. That the rulers of the Kurrlanf 
(they i^allcd themselves the Mitanni) were distant cousins of the 
rulers of the Hittites disposed neither Hattusilis nor his crown 
prince to mistrust them the tessj it was, anyw'ay, almost an in¬ 
stinct in the Hittite royal family to distrust cousins.. But there 
WES peace betw’oen the two nationSp peace and even a sort of un- 
fonnulatcd alliance. . . , For the tiiuilaas bad their Interest di- 
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rected towards tHo souths where they were nw^'ing in tnereasing 
numbers tnlo the plaim of the uppe^ Euphrates the lands which 
they had captured from the Amorites uver a hundred years ago. 
The Mitanni kings of the llurdims were probably not too 
pleased at the sudden rise of a great power among the fonner 
conglomeration of small tribes in Asia ^fino^p but their envoys 
to the court of Battusilis protested friendship and pointed out the 
advantages of pre^nting a common front towards the Amorites 
to the south. 

Hattusilis and his heir needed no expositian of the possibili^ 
ties which lay open to them in the southeast. They knew veij' well 
the strength and weaknesses of the Semittc-spBol^g people who 
held the immensely fertile and attractive phuns and coastiands 
to the south. 

Far to the soutJi lay the greatest Semitic power of all, Oie 
flyksos tdngdom of north Egypt and Palestine. But the Hyksos 
w'cre tied up with a permanently rebellious population in Egjpt 
and had at this time (it is about ifiao BjC.) committed their 
full stiengtl) to the task of GiuUly conquering southern Egypt and 
putting an end to the rival government "of alE Egypt* in Thebes. 
North and east of Palestine were the Amorite kmgdoms* hut 
strategically their positino was very different from what it had 
been during the reign of Hammuiabi a hundred years or so ago, 
when thej^ had presented a united front from the Mcditerra* 
neau to the Persian Gulf. Those that were left were^ it ti troCt still 
in a sort of alHan re, of which the leading member was, as always, 
Babylcmia. In Babylon the great-girfiit-great-grandson of Ham¬ 
murabi, Somsi-ditfinai. had recently succeeded his father^ hut the 
land was still held In the hundred-year-old stalemate resulting 
from the presence of the Kassites in the territory of the former 
Amorite kingdom of Eslmunna to the nortii. And between Baby¬ 
lonia and the Amoiite kingdoms of the Lebanon and Yamkhad 
the natuTfl] route along the Euphrates barred by the Hur- 
rians^ and communication went only by Hurrian sufferance* or 
by the deseit route through Palmyra to the south. 

HattusiJis liad his eye on Yamkbad in particular. It lay im¬ 
mediately to the south of his vassal state of Kizzuwatna and 
comprised the rich plain between the upper Euphrates and the 
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Medxterraj^eac. In Its capital, AJeppo, its kmgs had collected the 
wealth of a centmy of peaceful trading, for the city stood on 
the fiiaia road from the Euphrates and the east to the port of 
Ugarit^ the Meditcmineais, and the west. The coimtry would be a 
rich prizOk but no easy cme. Its cities, ainl in particular Aleppo^ 
were strongly defended with walls of immense height and 
thickness. 

It took some years to plan the campaign and to devise and 
teat the weapons, battering rams and mobile towers and pro- 
tactive screens^ which could make an impression on the fortified 
cities. Bui finally Hattusilis set out, with squadron by squad¬ 
ron of chariots dduig the rough mnimtain toads, descending 
into the coastal plain rf Kizzuwab;^. passing the frontEer fortress 
by the Syrian Cates, and debouching into the plain of northern 
Syria. Murriiis, now a mature man and an experienced field com¬ 
mander, accompanied the CKpeditionaiy farce* 

The war went slowly. The men of Yamkhsd refiised all 
temptations to do battle in the open against the heavy chariots of 
the ttittites, and retreated to their walled cities* The attitude 
of the Hyrrians was equivocal: they had mobilized an anny on 
the frontier towards Yamkhad which could as easily be throwTi 
in on die one side as on the other^ and MursLlis detached the 
greater part of his chariotrv' to guard against Huirian interven¬ 
tion while the ffittite infantry assault^ the Yaitikliad cities. 
There was delay in bringing up ihe heavy equipment, the new 
sfegc engines, and they were not at first employed with full effi** 
cxiencyi But as the troops gained experience in the new techniques 
of siege warfare, one after another of the cities Feltp and finaDy 
the Hittite army took by storm the capital city of Aleppo itself* 

They failed to capture the king of Yamkhad. He escaped 
from the city and^ give^ free passage. It w^as said, through Hur- 
rian territory,, appeared as a refugee at the court of Somsi-ditarm 
in Babylon* 

But Yamkbad was conquered., and Hattusitis and Mursills 
were well aware that by that conquest the Hittite kingdom hod 
for better or worse entered the play for power in the ancient 
civilized area that stretched from Mesopotamia to Egypt. So long 
as they held Yomkhad they would have new sources of revenue, 
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aod tt whole aew set of enemies. They must lemve a very stmng 
garrisoii behind witJi iheir viceroy in Aleppo. 

The pregtesi of the army iinith to Hattiuas was doI a little 
sbui'er tlran its advance sootbwaid. The bains of staves and the 
groaning buHoek carts loaded with the wedtli of Aleppo slowed 
die chariots to walking pace. But nobody minded that as they 
thought of the share they would receive of sliivus and cattle, fine 
Imen and pottery, gold and silver, fumiture and ivoiy. The sob 
diers joked among themselves as they- swung northward, and 
Mursilis had time to Temember boyhood dreams of victory in the 
east. 

That W'rnler the ritual round of the temples hecame a prog" 
ress of triumph and thanksgtvifig. The conquest of Yamkhad was 
the crown of Hattusiliss career, and In the few years that were 
left to the old king he was conteut to hand over more and more 
of the mechanics of government to his brffliaut crown prince. 

Even so. ft came as a shock to ihe whole of Asia ^f^nor when 
the licrolds proclaimed six years later from die gates of the palace 

HattiisLlis was dead, and that Mursilis was the Great 
King, king of Hattj. For Hattusilis was the founder of the realm. 
He it was who had renewed the ancient glory of the Hatd, and 
the glory could not survive his death. 

Mursilis summoned his squadrons, and in a brief but em¬ 
phatic tour of liJs realm persuaded doublers that the glory of the 
Haiti was by no meam a thing of the past. A punith e expedition 
against the Gasga of the nOTth, always prepared to strike south 
at the first suspicion of weakness, re-establislied the inviolability 
of the frontiers in that dfreetkm—hut cost a precious summer. 
And 111 the meantime trouble came to a head in the south. 

The news of the death of Hattusilis reached Babylon with 
all the speed that relays of chariots permitted. The exiled king 
of Yamkhad had long prepared for this doy. and within a week 
he was on his way up the Euptirates with an army of Baby¬ 
lonian “volunteers." Again the Hurrians gave him passage (and 
further “vciJuuteers*'), and his attack on Aleppo, coupled with 
a fiftheolumn rising within the walls, took the Hittiie viceroy by 
auiprise. Mursifis had scarcely secured bis throne and his froii- 
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tiers m Alia Minor before tbe messengers arrived to report that 
he bad lost Yamkhad. 

\tiirsllls knew that oniy prompt and spectacular action 
could present the loss of Yknikliad from sparidjig a series of re¬ 
volts which conid disintegrate the Hittite kingdom. He sum¬ 
moned his baroits with ihe full muster of their feudal retainers^ 
and with an army as great as that which litd originally con¬ 
quered Aleppo he started south. 

Tliis time there were chariot skirmishes over the north Syrian 
plain, and the first pilched battles belw'een Illttlte and Amorite. 
Bui the Hittites had slaughtered garrisons to avenge, and they 
carried all before them. Once again the walls of citi-qs crumbled 
before the shock of battering rams wielded by sweating infantry 
bare to the waist^ wilJi only leather^ copper-reinforced helmets 
to protect them against the arrows snd spears rained down from 
the W'olls. This Ume the cities were sacked and their walls razed; 
they should not have die means to rebel ever again. 

Once more^ proud Aleppo fell to Mursilis—and once more 
the long of Yamthad fled down river towards Babylon. 

But this time Babylon was to be no refuge. 

Since his youth Mnrsilis had dreamt of leading a swift 
mechaoized attack across the plains to the east, and during 
the original campaign against Yamkhad he had repeatedly argued 
to Hattiisiiis that their conquest of north Syria w^ould um^er be 
secure so long as Babylon remained an impregnable base for 
Amorite counterattack. Now he regrouped his forces and pressed 
on down the Euphrates to the east 

It was in mimy w'ays a rash venture. He must pass through 
the southern territory of the HurrianSj leaving bis lines of com^ 
municatiem dangerously vuberahle, sliould the Humans dioose 
to attack. But it was a calculated risk, and it came off. As he 
had erpected, the Hurrians had no desire to intervene to protect 
Babylon agamst attack. To the immediate cast of the Huirian 
lands along the Euphrates by the Semitic kingdom of Assyria, 
athwart the upper Tigris. If Babylon w^ere to be weakened, As¬ 
syria would be isolated and left vuhterable lo Human, conquest. 

The Hurrians therefore looked compbccntly on, and opened 
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a passage to the Hitdte army, content that Mumils should 
pluck their chestnuts out of the fire. 

The war chariots of the ITittitcs swept down the Eupluntes 
valley in controlled formation, with scouts ahead and to either 
side. It w'as a dash of five hundred miles from Aleppo to Babylon, 
almost twice the distance from Hattusas to Aleppo, and through 
hostile. OF potentially liostile, countiy all the way. It could only 
succeed by virtue of surprise, and through the ability of the 
horsemen to live off the cotjntrv. But along the Euphrates there 
was fodder and water enough and to spare, and the aimy toede 
its supphes where it found them. In less than three weeks the 
Hittite striking force appeared completely unannounced at the 
gates of Babylon. 

There was no time to prepare defenses. The walls of Babylon 
liad, of course, been kept in repair, but King Samsi-ditana had 
no standing army of any size, and it was too late to mobilize 
bis conscripts from the fields. The battle for the gates was sltorp 
and fierce, ami then the invaders were in the streets. Before 
evening fell, Babylon w'os abla?j; and the flittites in control of 
the dty- 

llie year is 1595 BX., and Mursilis (if we may assume for the 
purpose of thk chapter that he was horn in 1650—it cannot be 
very far out) is now fifty^five years old. Exactly three hundred 
years have passed since Sumu-abum founded the Amorite coni' 
fedeiacy with Babylon as its center. (As long a period has 
elapsed since the Restoration of diaries If. The great days when 
Bammurahi liad carried the arms of Babylunia to victory and 
ruled from the Turkish mountains to the Persian Giilf are as far 
in the past as the American War of Independence.} Ihiring all 
theu* three hundred years Babylon liod never fallen to a 
foreign foe. Old men could remember their grandfathers teUing 
them liow, in their boyhood, the E&ssitcs had swept down hem 
the Persian moimtains and threatened the city. Bui now tlie 
Kassites peacefully farmed their lands east of the Tigris; their 
noiciDaf rulers, up in the mountains, showed no desire for further 
expansion, and in any case liad enou^ to do maiming their 
eastern htmtier against the warlike tribes (warlike and Indo- 
European seemed synonyms these days) who had pushed in from 
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the Rortl^ast. Tlie fctmticr with the Kassit^a had been wide 
open as Jong siS men could remember, and Kassrtes formed a €>cn>- 
siderable proportion of the working popnlation of Babylonia, To 
the south lay the rebel stales at the l^ad of the Ciilf, forming the 
kingdom of the sea-bndsp But they had seceded soon after 
the death of HommurabL and no oi>e really tbmight of them as 
fiebek any longer. They were a separate state; as they had been 
for centuries before Hanunumbip and only hotheaded advocate 
of a Greater Babylonia stilJ asserted the divine right of the Baby¬ 
lonian kings to rule old Sumfir- Babylon had looked to the west* 
where their fellow Amorites ruled as far as the Upper Sea, with 
the realm of their relatives, the Hyksos kings of Palestine and 
Egj'pt, to the south. 

But now out of the west the storm had oome, and great Baby¬ 
lon was in flameSj Somsi-ditana was slain, and a Lhrce-hundied^ 
year-old dynasty was no morei The people of Babylon, herded 
into detention camps outside tlie walls, had nothing to look for¬ 
ward to but the slave markets In faraway Asia Minor. 

Mtiisills, as he w^atched the heaps of booty mounting and 
the cattle and prisoners being driven in^ had otlier tilings to 
think about. He was a long w'oy from homOt at the end of im¬ 
possibly attenuated lines of communication* He could not hold 
Babylon—nor had he ever intended to. His aim* to break tlie 
power that could support a resistance movement in Yamlduid* 
had been eccomplishecL The problem was now to extricate bis 
forces. 

To the soutli of his line of retirement lay the Syrian desert, 
the homeland of the Amorites. And if the Idnsmcn of the Baby- 
loninns, the Ilyksos from Palestine or the dimly known tribes of 
Arabia, were to desire revenge they could attack from the soulh- 
em desert at any paint on the rctum march. To the north lay 
the Hurrbiis. He could expect no gratitude from them for the 
remoi'n! of their principal rival in the east. Now that Babylon was 
destroyed, they might w'cU feel tliat the Hitrit^. too, would be 
safest out oi the w-ay. 

Weighing the dangers, Mursills gave orders that the strong¬ 
est flank guard should he stationed on the north. 

It was well that he did so. AVhen the smoking ruins of 
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Babylon were a week's march behind them, the report came 
through to the heavily laden columns of trudgiRg slaves, ass 
trains, and bullock carts tliat hostile contact had been made be¬ 
tween the chariots of the Hittites and the Hurnans. From then 
on the retirement 00 Aleppo was a running fight, with the screen 
of heavy chariots put out by Mursilis rcpcat^Iy assailed by the 
more numerous, but lighter, chariots of the Mitanni ktngs< Losses 
were heavv in the sldniushiDg, but the Ilmrians avoided a 
pitched battle against the heavy infantry that guarded ibe con¬ 
voys of booty. fioatty, after weeks of forced mardiing along 
the Euphrates banks. Mtirsilis won through to the cover of the 
army he hud left to bold Yamkiiad, and knew that the gamble 
had come off. With the gpeater part of the loot of Babylon still in 
bis possession, he took the now-familiar road from Aleppo to his 
capital of Haltnsas. 

Behind him in Mesopotamia he left a vactium where Baby¬ 
lon had been. The refugees who returned and began slowly to 
rebuild their shattered city were in no shape to hold the realm 
of which Babylon had been the center. The nearest power ca¬ 
pable of rapid action was the king of the $ea-Iand$ to the south. 
And widtout opposition tl»e rule o».'er Babylon was assumed by 
the king of the south. Once again the whole of soutli Mesopo¬ 
tamia, from present-day Baghdad to the sea, was under a single 
rule. 

Murstlls returned in triumph to his capital amid the ac- 
c l ai m of his people. And within a matter of weeks he was mur¬ 
dered. 

Mursilis had forgotten the diargc that his foster father 
Htttturilis hod laid upon him—^to be ever on the watch apinst 
intrigue willitn his own family. The assassin was his own sister's 
husband, Hantilis, who had t^en advantage of the long absence 
of the king to pin the support of tlie great nobles to his own 
aspirations. Belie \mg that the removal of Miusilis woidd put an 
end to the burdensome foreip wars which the conditions of their 
fief required them to take fKirt in and brgely to finance, the 

realized that Mur- 


nobles proclaimed Hantilis Great King of Hath* 
Bui neither Hantilis nor his supporters 
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^ilk had started something that his death coruEd not sta|>. And 
tha t only a strong army and a vigorous monarch could hold what 
a strong army and a vigorous monarch had woo. 

The Horrians had had the fact rammed dor^m their throats 
that the Hittites were their rivals for dominion of the fat val¬ 
leys of the south. And their rulers, the king and the nobility of 
Mhanni, sat in their new capital of Wassukkantm, where the 
Khabtir river deboimhcs from the mountains into the Synan 
plain, and kid plans to strLke at the heart of Hlttite power. 

It was not so easy to take Hattusas by surprise as it had 
been to take Babylon. In the mountain country chariots were 
ineffective, and the Frontier garrisons of the Hatti were strong 
and well positioned, Still, the Hurrian attack was powerful and 
dangerous. Ilantilis was forced to call out his nobles to take the 
field once more, as reports came in by mounted messenger of 
fortieses taken by storm. When two cities only a day's march 
away to the north of the capital were besieged and captured, the 
artisans of Hattusas. too, were conscripted lo strengthen the 
walls of the city. 

It never came to actual siege of Hattusas, Tbe campaign 
seasem ended with the capture of Nerik and Tillura, and witli the 
first SJiowi of winter the Hurrians withdrew eastward to their own 
country'. 

But the myth of Hittite invincibility was shattered. During 
the remaining dozen years or $0 of this cliaptcr there were re¬ 
peated revolts among the subject provinces which Mursilis and 
his two predecessors had added to the kingdom of the ElattL 
Many bi^e away completely, for Hantilis had no desire for pro¬ 
longed campaigns at a distance from his capital. Ee had learnt 
tliat assassination is a two-edged weapon, and he lived under 
the constant {and, as it proved, justified) fear of palace revolu¬ 
tion. 

And the Hittite soldiery, who )iad marched tind ridden with 
HaitusUis and Mursilis on the tong campaigns, looked in bitter¬ 
ness at the renewed independence of Yamkhad, and even of 
Arzawa and Kiazuwatna closer home, and wearied their sons and 
grandsons with the tale of how they and their commander rode 
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Against BabvloHr and what they wronM do If they were Great 
King. 

There is more evidence for the events of this diopter tfian 
would at first appear. While the only comfiTmed date U that of 
the capture of Babylon by Jfunito in 1533 8'C-< 
fore sotnewhat confectural fo eyuate the Ufe of \ttsrsitis with t/iff 
duration of the chapter, the main sequence of events is well af¬ 
fected, much by the royal archives of Uaitusas, noto I'fi Berlin. 
HaUusiliss speech at the adoption of MtirsOfs is estant, and re¬ 
veals that he iwis eatlier (a^ s(iW officiaUij) called Lahamas. 
The foundation of Hatiusas. the campaign of Hattusilis against 
Aleppo and Us subsequent revoK Us reconquest by Alursiiis, 
ptid tlte Babylonian expedition are all known facts. Eten stirA 
things as tJie covert support given by the Hurrians to Yamkhad, 
and the early inefficiency of the lUmes in using siege machinery, 
is suggested by a "wOT-corTEspondenr report. That the Baby¬ 
lonian expedition was occa^ned by supjtort giuen by Babylonia 
to Vomlthad ii surmise, huf surely nof tinunrTattffliiJe. TluU Slur- 
silis and the Hurrians came into conflict is strongly suggested 
by a single defective tablet, and the subsequent HurrUm attack 
tm the home territory of the Hittites is kiaorical, as is the mur¬ 
der of Mursilis and the accessiwi of HantUls. 

The best brief accounts of the Hittites are furnished by 
O. B. Cumey In The Hittites and Sef<m Lloyd in Early Anatolia. 
C. W, Ceram’s The Secret of the Hitlilcs glees a eery readable 
account of the discovery of the Hi'fflfe Empire. 
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..M HE SUMEE SUN buiiil down on ^ river crowded with 
boats of ever)* shape and size. Few forty nules in Ixjth directkMis, 
along the broad thoroughfare of tlie Nile Uie people of the 
villages were converging on Thebes. Along the dusty banks trams 
of dn]ikc)'Sj palanquins^ and thronging wliite^rkd crowds 
pressed in the same direction. From the smaller roads which led 
from the villages up under the cliffs lining the ^-alley of the up¬ 
per Nile, groups of fanners and their families sliouldered their 
way into the throng on the maiti road. 

En Thebes the crowds choked the narrow^ streets. All the 
shops were shut, and the merchants and artLsaiis, the slaves and 
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porters, ite fiaiiermen and builders' laborers, together with their 
wives and children and sweetheartSp were aD out cm the streetSp 
cODvergiiig Om the great piflared temple of Amon- Tc^lay* for 
all tlie anxjety about the future, there w^as a feeling of celebra¬ 
tion to the air. And of expectation—even a degree of optimknL 
For today great Amtm was to acloiowiedge publicly Amose as 
his son and as the true shepherd and rider of both upper and 
lower Egypt, die rightful wearer of the crowTis, both white and 
red. And there wmie many who believed that Amose could make 
the claim good, expel the foreigners who so long had occupied 
the northern kingd^, and unite both Egypts at last beneath an 
Egyptian niler^ 

The actual ceremony would take place, of oouise, within 
the teiriplcp the ofierings of fruit and flowesrs and barley cakes, 
the anointing, and the expounding of Amon^s will by due high 
priest, the assumption of the double crown and the taking tip of 
the crook and the flaiL The crowds who slowly massed tighter 
outside Ihe temple were waiting to see the sequel^ the presenta¬ 
tion of the new plmr^ob to his subjects. No one who could walk 
would fail to be bore today, and the first impression of many a 
babv in arms would be of the hoi sunshine and the tighi-ptessed 
cro^ waiting to greet the resistance teadcf fresh from his 
assumption of divini^. 

The new king was already within the temple, had been 
there since early mommg, and his chariot, with its two mag¬ 
nificently ptum^ horses, stood in the shade of the pylons, with 
the grooms at the horses' heads and a detachment of tall Suda¬ 
nese auxiliaries standing guatd oraund, men of the same regi¬ 
ment as, stationed at intervals of three paces, kept dear the plat¬ 
form before the temple upon which the king would appear. The 
pemnuus on their lances, and on the fiagstaffs before the temple, 
drooped to the still air. 

As they waited, many in the crowd discussed, onemo- 
tionajly as befits experienced campaigners^ the chances of the 
coming struggle and the events which had led up to today s 
ceremony. 

The DDzth bad been long under foreign occupation, so long 
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that even the oldest men present eouM only tell that when their 
grandfathers were young the rule of the Hyksos, too, bad been 
young- 

There were men in the crowd who stil! counted themselves 
northerners, because their great-grandfathers had escaped to the 
free south during and after the occupadon, and who still laid 
claim to lost estates in the deltalands, ^tliough their families had 
now lived foa" three generations in the narrow river valley of the 
south. There were other more recent arrivals too, families who 
had tu'ed under the occupation fn the north but who during the 
recent fi gh t ing had thrown in their lot with the liheratiim forces 
so openly that they had been forced to fice, aided by the under¬ 
ground mov'cment, to the liberated lands of the south. 

But the southerners were quick to remind these embittered 
refugees that upper Eg\pt, too, had had its time of oppression; 
that it liad not lasted so long as the martyrdom of tower Egypt 
was solely due to the devoted resistance of the southern annies in 
the years following the fall of the north. For a hundred yean 
southern Egypt had retained its independence, until, forty yean 
or so ago. Khao. the poweiful king of the north, had organized an 
iminensc army in his garrison city of A.varis and in one irresistible 
campaign had overcome the desperate resistance of the kings of 
Thebes, 

AB hut the youngest of those who Formed the cnawd around 
the temple had grown up during the thirty years of oppression 
that had follow^, when a black-bearded Canaanile governor 
had sat in the royal palace at Thebes, and regiments of foreign- 
tangoed troops hod gurrisoned every town. The earls of all the 
nomes into which the land was dirided had fied to the Sudan 
with the ro^nl familv, or had been executed, and their estates 
had been granted to northerners or Palestinians from the Hyksos 
nobility. Much of the temple lands of Amon had been confiscated 
nnd granted to the new temples of the Hyksos god Sutek, and 
many thought that the victory of the powers of darkness was 
thereby made absolute. For Sutek was said to be but another 
name for the old god Set. the archenemy of the hawk-god Horus 
who hum ancient times had been the special protector of upper 
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flii<i its kings. Tales had been levied^ even Impioimly 
upon iLe diniinislicd estates of (he mntliem temples, to pay for 
the occupatjOTiT the i::apper mines lad been manned by forced 
labor and by potitkal prisoners; and many had 1>eeo enslaved 
wtliont cause and been sold do^\^ the rivets to disappear for ever. 

But the government in ei:ile beyond the cataracts had ne^ex 
given up the struggle. It had uiamtamed itself precariously in 
existence, with the good will of the Sudatiese kings of Kiibia, 
and had kept up tJandestine eontai't with sueli of the old nobility 
and priesthood as had escaped the Hyksos proscription. Gold 
bod secretly been collected, and men tiad slipped away to join 
the growing aitny of Uheratton. And Gtially, ten years age, 
SekeneuTe, a scion of the royal house of Thebes^ had raised an 
internal revoU, aided hy the patriot forces abroad and by the 
famous mercenurtes of the Sudan. 

The many veterans uf the revolt present in the crowd re¬ 
called how^ the first shtKk had thrown the Hytsos garrisons out 
of Thebes and all (he principal cities^ and how feverishly con- 
stnicted defenses and hastily aimed militia had held off the 
counterattack that foUow'cd- The got! Amon* w*ifh his temple 
lands reshrred. had declared Sekenenre his myai son, and his 
wife ALotep his royal daughter^ and the new king and queen had 
for nearly ten years held Thebes and the lands to llie south 
against yearly attacks by the Hyksos armies of the delta. But 
just over a year ago Sekenenie had fallen in battle, and his 
bndVfc with the skull cloven by a northeni batllc-ajc, had only 
been saved for the emhalmers by the courage of his two stepsons^ 
Eamosc and Amuse, eiperienced warriors wlio liad led on 
mediate counterattack and saved the day for the southern 
forces. 

Kamose and Amosc w*cre sons of Queen Ahotep by 3 previ¬ 
ous maniage, and so, though Almtep w^as (lie divine ejui^en, not 
strictly in the line of succession (though on this day no one ex¬ 
pressed that thought openly), But tliey were both renowned 
captains of armies, whereas Sekenenre s own sons by Ahotep were 
too young to take command in these desperate times. And Ahotep 
was herself a heroine of the liberation, in addition lo being di¬ 
vine—and a determined woman^ It was not unreosonabtej 
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therefore^ ihdt Anion, her father^ bad chcisim Ksmom^ live elder 
brother, to succeed the fallen pharaoh. 

Aft winter K^mose snd hU hrotlier had spent training 
the army wUh whtcii they hoped to reconquer the occupied 
mirtli. And in the spring tlicy had marched north along the river 
valley, to cany the war for llie Gnt time into enemy territory- 
They tiad won n liard-fought vjctojy ag^iirtst tlie southernmost 
vas^ of the Hyksos^ Teti, baron of Herniapolis. Ajid they had 
captured Hermo|>olis. and Knmose had established his head¬ 
quarters Xn the palace of the conquered nobleman. But there he 
Imd suddenly diedt poisoned, as many thought, by Tetis wife^ 
whom he had made his slave. 

The death of the neudy crowned king liad prevented the 
army of tlie south from following up its victory, but the bulk of 
the army still stood beyond die nortljem frontier, white Amose 
bud returned wtli his Sudanese bodyguard, summoned by lits 
divine motiicr and the god Amon to assume the crowTi of both 
Egypts. And everyone Imew^ that as soon ns todays ceremony 
was over lie should return to lead his forces to die liberation of 
lower Egypt. And the prayers of tlie south would go with liim. 

The sun was already casting long shadows, from the pylons 
across the temple platform when the trumpeters stationed at 
the temple gates sounded their fanfare, and the crowd grew still 
as a titde group appeared From the darkness within. First come 
the high priest of Amon, and then behind him came Amos^?. wear¬ 
ing the double crown of upper and lower Egjqjt and luring the 
crook and the flail ctus^d before him. Beside him walked liis 
royal wife and sister Kefertari, also crowned with the double 
crown, and behind them the dowager queen^ their mother- Tlte 
shout tliat greeted the royal party relied over the city and gave 
echo from the distant lulls that lined tlie river valley. 

And then the crowd fell silent again as the high priest 
stepped forward to speak. In the age-old formula he testified to 
die might of Amcm, and to the god s recognition of his true 
son and daughter os the rightful rulers of his two realms of 
Egypt. Throughout the recitation oi die formula Aniose stood 
rigitb his eyes ga^g far beyond tlie temple cotifinesK There were 
many among the spectators who remarked altcns'ords that he ap- 
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peated Co have gro-wn in (for he i^-as not a hurgie imn), 

but that may well have been the eSect of the tail erowii upon his 
head. 

When the priest was fini^ied. the fanfare sounded again 
and Amose and his queen mounted the chariot and drove to the 
palace aJong the path cleared by the bodyguard, while the crowd 
cheered w^dJy and east flowers and barley before the horses. 

The celebration in U^e streets of Thebes went on far into the 
night. But at dawn the nejrt morning the Idng left the palace, stiU 
wearing the double crown but otherwbe in his service armofi 
andt accompanied by the half-dozen or 50 chariots w'hich was all 
the south could mitrter, set off to [om his army* T!ie tw'O queens, 
Ahotcp and Nefertari, as was right and p^oper^ took over ihe 
regency in his absence. The crowd dispersed to the fields and 
fishing cruft, to the shops and workshops^ And the women went 
back to grinding their millet on the licavj' stone saddle-querDS, 
to haldng their pancake bread in the beehive-shaped cby ovens* 
to their spinning and weaving, and to the care of the children 
whose lifetime is the simy of this chapter. And their thoughts 
were far away, with their husbands and brothers manchltig and 
fighting with the king in the occupied provinces down rivers 

As the weeks and then t]>e months wore on, messengers 
came through ever more frequently by river boati bringiiig dis- 
patdies from the front to the qiieens-rcgent^ and when the boats 
with the royal insignia were seen to pass, their sails spread to 
catch the north wind, silent crowds would gather outside the 
palace to await the rdease of tiie bulletins. Each time 
brou^t news uf further advances^ of pinovfncia) garrisons de* 
feated and towns captured, of new provinces liberated. And in 
the waterfront iims of an evening the crews of the ni^scnger 
boats added details to the story^ They told of uprisings in the 
noTthem bnds at the approach of the army of Thebes^ ^ tumul¬ 
tuous welcoin^?s and garlanded, troops parading through the 
libemtcd cities. But they told, too, of bitter struggles, with garri¬ 
sons holdbig out to the last man, of suiomaty punishmenl meted 
out by the populace to cotlabDmtors and Hyksos landlords. And 
they brought rumors of the army that Apopd III, the Hykso* 
king, was assembling in far-off Avaris, the grand army with its 
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OlOiuaad chanots that mu lo back at the invaders. And 
the women bit thdr knuckles^ and went back in silence to their 
work- 

That year the army did not return for ibe inimdatiDn, and 
while the Nile rose and ran high and bro^Ti no boats raune up 
the river from the nortk 

The flood passed on^ the sowing was earned out by the old 
men and the women and children, and the green shoots of millet 
and barley began to appear. And still no news came. 

Until one evening m early summer a chariot rolled by along 
the embankment road, its plodding horses drooping their heads 
os wearily as the young man who stood beside the driver^ The 
man was recognized by many as a nobleman of the earldom a 
days jbtmtey south of Theb^, a member of Amose's personal 
staff. Like a thatch Are the news ran through the town, and ah 
most before the chariot passed tike gates of the palace a crowd 
had gathered. In less than half an hour a palace soibe and a 
herald appeared at the gates and proclaimed the news. 

Blight days a^ the army of pharaoh had confronted the 
main host of the Hyksos monarch not far from the holy city of 
Memphis. The battle had raged for two days* and on the evening 
of tbe second day the Hyksos chariots had wheeled and fled The 
chosen of Amon was even now in hot pitrsuit of the fleeing 
enemy, and should by now be approaching the stronghold of 
Avaris. 

No more wwk was done that evening or the following day, 
and Thebes rejoiced in the eimberance of its relief. Palace 
slaves, who had lieard the full story from the driver, told in the 
town tkf the booty and prisoners, the stores of weapons and the 
chariots which had been taken- The messenger chari<Jt Itself was 
part of the spoils of victory. 

Clearly, though, there had been other dispatches with the 
messenger. For orders W'cnt out fmm the palace calling up many 
of the older mtm, partictilarly the artisans, carpenters, and 
smithsL Tlie garrisons left behind in upper Egypt drosticalty 
reduced, new conCingents of Sudanese mercenaries marched to, 
and even the criminals who worked in the mines were ordered 
north under guard. It became clear that tbe war was not over, 
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and the men and stores being sent to the front were obviously 
destined for the siege of the fortress capitol of the Hyksos. 

That year the han'ests. too, were gathered by the women 
and the old men^ But n^' both river and roada were open, and 
tiie picture in the north became clear* 

Amose,, with the largest army Egypt ever had Imown, lay 
before AvaiiSp But Ids sappei^ miners had been unable to 
make any impression on the moats and ramparts of the fortress 
city, and his fleet of river vesseb could not maintain an effective 
blockade on the seaward side. The Hyksos w^ere effectively eon- 
taine<k however, and the rest of Egypt had submitted with en¬ 
thusiasm to a king of Egyptiim rajK. 

There w*ere eaceptians; In a number of the nomes, the 
earldoms into which Egypt had from ancient times been divided^ 
the nobles appointed by the Hyksos still nJed. They were often 
coUatK^raiors, members of the hereditary nobility of the name 
who had made their peace with the Hyksos and kept their kndSt 
even izi the south, but who^ when Sekenenre's rising eommenced, 
had changed sides sufiGcifinllv promptly to retain Uieir positioa, 
at least until Amose had time to deal witii them* One of these, 
Aata, from a proving up-river frmn Thebes, showed his Iiand 
while Amoscr w^as tied down before Avaris and upper £g)pt w^ 
denuded of troops^ He raised his own army of rctaineii, maimed 
a river fleets and sailed north against Thebes. 

He had reckoned without the queens. The dowager Ahotep 
and her daughter Nefertari gathered what troops they could and 
lietd off the retieL And Amose, leaving the bulk of his army to 
continue the stege, hurried south by river with a picked force 
and, fighting from his ships^ cut the fleet and mtdv of Aata to 
pieces. Then he hurried back to the siege, with scarcely time lo 
visit Thebes and confer with his mother and wife befine he left. 

The following year the Hyksos king capitulated—on terms. 
Me would surrender Avaris, but he himself and his whole army 
w^ere to be allawed to march out and to oxhss unmolested into 
their native realm of Palestine, 

Amosc accepted the terms, w^aited until the Hyksos troops 
had passed the frontier—and then followed Both he and 
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army were well aware of the folly of allowing the Hyksos Isiog 
lo regroup and rea™ his army on his own ground, and oF giving 
htn» the opportunity to choose his own time and place for a hid to 
regain Eg>pL 

Across the isthmus of Suez and by the coastal road over the 
desert of Sinai the army of the pliainoh, stilJ rnainly of spear- and 
mace-armed infantry^ though now equipped with captured 
chariots^ pursued die enemy% But the Hyl^s army gained m 
safety the gateway fortress of Palestine, tlie embattled city of 
Sharuhen ( not far From modern Gaza J- 

Amose 5 by now sjege-tramed army settled down to Iwlea^ 
guer the city, w'bile the pharaoh returned to Egjpfpt, 

Here there was much to do. A whole new macliinery of gov- 
ermncnt had tg be constructed to take the pbce of the Hyksos 
organization; his army must be reorganized and re-equipped^ 
and the southern frontier towards Nubia strengtheticd; there were 
comrades of the Uberation lo be jev^^rded, antt traitors punished; 
there was even anotlier abortive revolt in tbe south to put down; 
and there W2s a foreign policy to be demised and implemented, 
and diplomatic contacts with the outside world to re-establish 
But Erst Amose must return to Tlfebes, ofBdatly and In triumph, 
to give thanks to his father Amon for hb vicloties. 

The ceremony surpassed by far in magnificence the coronn' 
tion of three years before—though in afteryears children 
who vvere taken to both could never really distinguish them in 
their recollections. And this time the fubilation of the assembled 
crowds was imiestrained by fears for the future. 

But the w'ildest outburst of joy came three years later wheUi 
foUgwing the fall of Sharuhen and a demonstratioti campaign 
in Palestine, tbe army came home. By now the new mode! arrny 
was a reality^ and the old comrades of llie resistance could be 
brought back to Thebes and disbanded. 

\fany of the veterans settled dowm on their tenant farms 
again, or bought a small business or a wTOrkshop with tJieir 
gratuity, and their children, now years old and more, grew 
graduatly to accept the strangeis as their fathers. Others were 
restless after tlieir years of campaigning. They could not settle 
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down at and many, after a few months co- a year, retumed 

to the army or join€»l the merchant ships or the trading cara- 

It was an unsettled period, these years following the libera- 
tion. The farmeis and artisans were little affected, personalty, 
by the comprehensive lefdmu of the admmistratioD instituted by 
the pharaoh, but that did not in the least prevent them arguing 
endlessly about them. 

On the whole they were favorably received. Everyone knew 
that a'vil war within Egypt had opened the gates to the Hyksos. 
and all were agreed that that must never again happen. It had 
been the hereditary nobility of the Homes who, by supporting 
rival candidates to the throne from within the royal family, had 
turned a family squabble into a dsd war. Nor was it unkoown, 
withm the long and chequered history of Egypt, for a strong eail 
to overthrow a dynasty and set himself up as pharaoh. Now was 
the time to make a clean sweep of the old system of almost 
independent earldoms. Much of the old nobility had been wiped 
out % the Hyksos, and others, having made a profitalfte peace 
with the occupying power, had now fallen with tire fall of that 
power, and had b^n executed or banished. Only nobles of 
proved loyalty remained. Amosc abolislted the hereditary earl* 
doms, and decreed that in future the nomes would be governed 
by sheriffs appointed by pharaoh and responsible to pharaoh. 

The people, hoping for less corruption in the assessmen t of 
tithes and taxes, applauded. But in fact it made less difference 
than expected, for the toyat nobSity tended to be confirmed as 
sheriff* in their own former nomes. 

The Hyksos danger was by no means over. Beyond the pres¬ 
ent frontier, well up in Palestine, the new king of the Canaonite 
confederacy, Maaibre, still called himself pharaoh of Egypt, 
adopted pseudo-E^ptian mannen. and inscribed his name on 
scarabs with the royal "cartouche:.'* And there was still a large 
minority of Asiatics in the delta, who had immigrated during— 
and even before—the Ilyksos occupation, but who had been 
peaceably settled so long that there was no real pretext for 
expelling them. The most numerous of these were the "children 
of Israel,'' as they called themselves, the descendants of some 
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Anwirite chieftain of that name, ^hme erigmal family home had 
altamated between nortli and south Mesopotamia, but who 
had migrated into Egypt about three hundred years ago. They 
were peaceable enough foBt, but no one could say which w^ay 
they w'^ould jump if tfie Hyltsos king attempted to regain his ^o^st 
empire* 

In general Amose was riot happy, it seemed* about his north* 
east frontier. M the young sons of his resistance veterans be¬ 
gan to reach militat)' age and to be takeui for army service^ the 
majority of them found themselves doing their tour of duh^ in the 
dustv plains of the Negeb nr the coastal towns of the Caza 
strip. And when they relumed hofne the)' had a fak idea* picked 
up from the crew^ of ccastal craft or the drivers of the donkey 
caravans* of the position deep beyond ihe frontier there^ 

The Hyksos of Canaan, they said* had strong alhes in their 
rear. To their iiorth lay the Amorites of the Lebanon* iind 
north of them again the Amorites of Yamkhad Some fort)' years 
ago Yamkhad had l)een conquered by a pow'erful king w*tu> 
had appeared out of the mountain country to the northwest^ but 
his dumots had retired northward again and Ivad not reappeared, 
and Yamkhad had recovcrecL The same mountain king had also 
raided and destroyed the greatest of the Amorite nations, Baby¬ 
lonia, Oil the Euphrates to the eastward. Babylonia had not re¬ 
covered* but was still under the nJe of a n>oderately peaceful 
mercantile kingdom around the head of the Persian Gtilf. The 
most powerful of all the nations to tlie north was beyond doubt 
the Mitanni kingdom of the Huirians* who occupied with their 
chariots the wide plains of the upper Euplirates. But these were 
of a differeEit race and language from the Semitic speakers fartlier 
south* and were no danger to Egypt as long as the Semites lay 
between. 

The older men in the towns and villages along the upper 
Nile listened with amused respect to the account given by the 
returned soldiers of these natfons beyond nations of which they, 
in their time, had scarcely heard. They bad. after all, had otlier 
thiDgs to think about Bui now there was peace in Eg^pt, and 
mch. dangers as there -were these days lay beyoad tlic frontieT, 

Twenty-tw'O years after the coronation of Amo^e news cam e 
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to the Tcsislaiice %’etenin$ in the villages along the Nile that their 
great commander was dead. And the heralds who brought the 
news annotinffid at the same time lUe accession of his son 
Amenhotep. The news not unexpected^ for Anwse was in ids 
sixties, and had been ailing for some time. Yet it seemed to the 
older generation that willi his passing Egypt was once more left 
defimscless, and they Icjoked anxiously again to the north. 
Admittedly Amenhotep's mcther> the divine wife and sister of 
Amose, Ncfcrtari, was still alive, and the old tjueeo Abotep, 
tlie heroine of the liberation, was as active as ever within the 
palace, though she w'os now over eighty. Both the dowager 
queens w'ere legendary figures who had ruled the land with firm* 
ness and courage while Aiuose iiad been aw*ay at the front, 
and sureh’ they could advise the young Amenliotep, if troubles 
should come again. 

Whether Amenhotep needed, or heeded, the advice of his 
motlter and grandmother was never known outside die palace. 
But the number of *'royaI and divine’* ladies within it was the 
subject of comment, arid of daring jokes, along the river. It was 
of course right and proper, and enjoined by taw and custom, that 
Amenhotep should many his full sister, for it was after all the 
daughter even more tliaii the son of the divine rulers who con* 
tained within licrself tiu’ spark of divinity'. But Amenliotep car¬ 
ried it rather to extremes. Amese and Keferiari had tliree dau^- 
ters, Ahotep—called alter her grandmother’—^Meiit-Amoo, and 
Sat-Kamo$e, all full sisters of Amenhotep, and it was undoubt¬ 
edly because he knew that anyone w'boni one of bis sisters mar¬ 
ried would thereby become a not impossible rival to the throne 
that he proceeded to marry all three of them himself. As royal 
princesses they aD tlirce, of course, counted as divine wives and 
reigning queens, and the problem of pii>cedence among the five 
queens in the palace must, it was agreed, give periodic head¬ 
aches to the master of the household. 

Amenhotep reigned for twenty years, and, histurically speak¬ 
ing, hlv reign was uneventful and prosperous. The new sy’Stem 
of delegation of authority' instituted by Amose worked w'ell, 
taxes came in rogukuly, and there was little discontent and no 
dvil disturbance. On and lieyond lire frontiers there was peace, 


diotigh not always a completely easy pe-ace^ The Uyksos pre- 
tender to tlie northeast held his haiitl and before the end of 
Araenliotep s icign had even officially given up my claim to 
Egj'pL The pharaoh showed hiniself regularly* as was Ettingr at 
the head of his army* and twice even crossed his frontiers. For it 
is the duty of a divine pharaoh to spread the fear of Amon to the 
unenlightened. One of the eajTipaigas w^as against the Svidan, 
where the tribes had been restive and had raided Egyptian terrf- 
toty; Amenhotep defeated a J^obian army there ajid captured its 
chiefs Some years later he campaigned in the western desert^ 
deep into liya, and met no organized resistance from the 
small pzinoipaUties along the coast or the grafting tribes of the 
interior» Othenvise he kept tlie peace* with a well-equipped 
army and a watchful eye in the direction of Syria, 

It was an uneventful twenty year^. But of course for the men 
and wdincn who had been l>om in 15®^ b^c. it was the most uii" 
portant twenty years cii their 1 ives» the period w'hen they grew 
from being young men and women of twent)'-two to i^eing tnid' 
dle-aged men and women of forty-tw'o. It was the lime ivhesn 
their families were growing iip^ and when they themselves made 
either a success or a failure of ^eir lives. 

For most of them siicoess or failure was measured in unambi- 
tious terms. To be a success in involved no more than living 

no worse than your parents Imd lived before you. tilling your 
landlord's fields or keeping your family shop, bringing up your 
children to reveLren.ee and to be favored by the gpdSji and bury^ 
ing your parents, when their time came, in ^ decent grave in the 
cetiietery* with at! the ordained ceremonial w'hich would ensure 
that they safely reached tlic hereafter to which you yourself 
would in your turn come. 

But there wert some of this generation who, after then- 
turbulent youth, had greater ambitions and a more restkss seek¬ 
ing after this world's goods- Now tliat the Egyptians were agnin 
musters in their orrttu house and peace reigned along the frontiers* 
there was a considerable increase in the volume of overseas 
trade. There was much rebuilding after the wars, and 1 ready 
market for imported lusuries sprang up among the new no¬ 
bility and the prosperous middle classes. The merchants, them- 
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selves a considerable proportion of this middle class, orgaoi^ed 
their shipping lines and trading caravruu to meet the demani 
while the manufacturers concentrated more and more on articles 
for export topav for tite Imported luxuries. 

Great barges plied the length of the Egyptian Nile, working 
their way down river with sweeps aiding the cumEnl, and coast¬ 
ing up river with the north wind dUing their sails. At Avaris atvd 
the other estuarj' ports where the wind brought the tang of salt 
to the nostrils of the fresh-water sailors, they exchanged their 
cargoes, while scribes checked hales and crates aguinst their 
shipping UsU and bills of lading, all writben on papyrus sheets in 
the swift hieratic script that had already lost most of its resem¬ 
blance to the neatly drawn picture writing of the hieroglyphs. 

The estuary ports were the clearinghouses for the growing 
volume of overseas trade- They had a mercantile traditioa run* 
ning hack for centuries, as their merchanl-giuld conventions were 
fond of reminding themselves. Some of the earliest ships to sail 
westW'ard into the barbarian world of the western Mediterra¬ 
nean, and even beyond the Straits, had come from these ports, 
and that was now nearly seven hundred years ago (as king ago 
as the Crusades are removed from us). It was said that ships 
from Crete stiU trafficked in that direction, and the Egypti:^ 
merchants discussed half-seriously reopening their old western 
trade. There was a good market in Egypt just now for anything 
exotic, acid naii^'e handicrafts from the primitive European tribes 
would command a good price and could probably be bought 
fora handful of heads. 

A certain amount Eimopean stuff did come in, probably 
at vastly inflated prices, with the cargoes from Crete, and gave 
them some idea of the products available in the north and west. 
The native goldwork was quite good, w'hen it did not try to 
imitate Egyptian models, and there were even quite nice things 
in brotiiie and wood- And there was fewelry, splendidly primi¬ 
tive and barbaric, made of new semiprecious stones which ap¬ 
peared likely to become fasKionablf?—jet, which was shiny 
black, and amber, which was like solid honey. 

But the native handicrafts were for the specialM importer. 
The hulk of the traffic was from nearer iKime. Just as in Hyksox 
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times, the coasters were now coming in again from ByUtos and 
the other Lebanese ports, carrying irutiniy cedarw'ood, but with 
occasional cargoes of stiver or copper or wines from Asia Minor. 

The copper ships came in from Cyprus, too, or direct from 
ports along the south coast of Asia Minor, in Kbrzuwatna and 
Arzftwa. These countries liad, in the boyhood of the older mer¬ 
chants, been subject to a power in the interior, the Ilatti, the 
tame power that liad lashed out fifty-hvc years earlier and de¬ 
stroyed Babylon; but they had rewon their independence a few 
years before the Egyptians had expelled the Hyiaos, 

Ferhaps the malo trade, though, was with Crete For Crete 
was the great emporium that dealt not only in its own products, 
oil aod fish and fine pottery', but in all the staple products of the 
northern shores of the Meditenranean and even farther afield, 
The great broad-beamed merchant ships of Crete docked in 
northern Egypt deeply laden with timber and marble and wool, 
with tin and copper and dyestuffs, and sailed again with manu- 
factured bronzes and linen, and bulk cargoes of barley and 
wheat 

And to the coastal cities of Egypt, too, led the overland 
caravan routes from the east. There lay tlie large caravanserais 
where the long trains of pack asses ended their journeys down 
the coast route tliiou^ Omaan and across the Sinai peninsula, 
They brought bales of goods which had come all the way from 
the head of the Persian Gulf by the tong route along the Eu¬ 
phrates. Some of the goods had even come from a distanoe down 
the Persian Gulf fay sea to the ports of the Sen-land kingdom 
which now' ruled in Baby lorn These were dates for the most part, 
and occasionally pearls and cnmelian beads. 

But the price of camelian has gone up to unprecedenled 
heights, and the black-beaided merchants from the Gulf ports 
make no secret of the reason. These small consignments of the 
translucent red stones are likely to be the last to oomc through 
from India for a very long time to come. As the merchants toss 
the small leather bags of stones from one hand to the other, 
they tell of die disruption of the eastern trade. 

Three weeks' sail down the Persian Gulf, they say. and. 
across the sea beyond lies the land of Meluhha, where the Indus 
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river,« river the si»3 of the Nile, poms its waters into the ItKlian 
Ocean. The Egyptian merchants nod; they have heard of 
Meluhha. 

From this rich !and, went on the Mesopotamians, cargoes of 
precICHLS goods had long been broiigfit by the merchant adven> 
turcis of Ur and E^Umun, cargoes of gold and ivory, of teak and 
cotton and lapis laTith. And of camelian. Within the memory 
of man tl had been a peaceful land, ruled by its groat kings from 
the tnighty capitals of Mohenjo-daro and Haiappa, Far to tlie 
southeast Its colonies spread, £ve hundred miles along the coast 
as far as the bilk and jungjes of the Kathiawar peninsula, and 
in the northeast new towns had been built by the upper waters 
of another river which was said to flow eastward for hundreds 
of to another sea. It had looked as though Meluhha could 
expand indefinitely, in size and wealth and power. 

But in the time of their grandfathers an enemy bad come 
Over the nortliem mountains, mountains so high that they were 
thought to be the roof of the world. Like the Hurrians and the 
Kassites of north Mesopotamia, those newxamers—they called 
themselves Aryans—were nomads, with hertls of cattle and of 
hoiaes, anil with squadrons of swift horse chariots. They were 
fierce warriors, great eaters of beef, and singers of songs. And 
since they appeared they had been pressing soutli. 

Over a generarion ago great Harappa had fallen, far to the 
north along the Indus, and since that time no lapis bzuli bad 
come out of the mountains of Afghanistan. But Harappa was 
five hundred miles from Mohenjo-daro, and the length of Egj’pt 
awsy from the coasL The king m Mohenjo-daro bad not be^ 
unduly troubled, perhaps not as troubled as he shmdd have 
been, for he did not appreciate, os the Mesopotamians hnm long 
experience tried to ware him, the swiftness with wliich chariot* 
eers could move. Anj-way, year by year the Aryans had mo'b ed 
southward, sacking and burning the townships of Uie Punjab, and 
recently they had been jotned by kinsfotk coming from Persia 
into the hill country of Baluchistan. The ruler of Mohenjo-daro 
had realized his danger too late, when a coalition of Aryans and 
Asuras bad swept in from uxst and north. The army of Nfeluhha 
had been shattered; the hastily improvised defenses of Mohenjo- 
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dsro, for centuries &11 open city, had been ov'emui; and the dty 
had t)cen stomied and racked. 

One of the merchants took op the tale. He had been in 
Vfohenjo-daro. he said, with a party of Dilmun traders at the 
time of the sack, and he had b^Iy escaped with his life—and 
two ha^ of camelians. From the citadel he had seen the taQ 
blond warriors storm along the wide avenues, whsclj might have 
been built for chariots, spearing the panic-stricken civilians as 
they scattered. The wise ones of tlie population liad taken to the 
Belds at the onset, abandoning homes and possessions to the 
invaders. Those who staved to ^vage something of their wealth 
were struck down in tiie streets and left lying, still clutching 
their tasks of ivory or boxes of jewelry. And those who sought 
refuge tn tlie underground chambers of the public wells survived 
only until the invaders dismounted and. inttucieated with 
slaughter, charged down the steps to complete the massacre. 
The eyewitness had seen the smoke from the looted and buniing 
citi' staining the sky liehind him for three whole days, as he 
paddled rlown river in the boat in which he made his escape. 

Now no more ships sailed to India from the Persian Gulf, 
he said, and no more Indian goods would reach the markets of 
the west. For the invaders were no lovers of cities. Unlike the 
other Indo-European tribes, the Kossites and Hittites and 
IliirrioAs w'lio were now accepted powers in the vrorld, tliese 
Aryan-s left a wilderness where tliey passed, destroying rather 
than conquering. The Indian market was definitely closed to 
trade. 

Tlie merchants of Avaris listened respectfully, but cared 
little for tales of recession in Ur and Dilmun. In Egypt trade was 
booming as never before, in these twenty years of peace under 
Amaihotep. 

As Amenhotep grew older, there had been much speculation 
about the succession. For all his three royal wives, pharaoh 
had no ofEcia! soo. But his dau^ter by Ahotep, called Amose 
after her grandfather, was now grown up, and the man she mar- 
ried would be, through her, the natural candidate for the 
throne. It had occasioned general satisfaction, therefore, when 
the princess Amose had some years ago been married to prince 
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Thothmes, wbo, though her half-bmtlier, was only the son of 
Aoienhotep by a slave gUL The divine blood of the royal house 
would be only a little ^uted^ and Thothmes was known to be 
an energetic young man with the expansion of the power of 
Egypt at heorL It was geneiaQy beUeved that the powerful 
clique of queens in the palace at Thebes was equally pleased 
Afnenhotep's mother^ the famous beauty Nefertari, w'as nerw 
dead, but his grandmother Ahotep was sUU very much alive, 
vigorous despite her nioety'five years. And she and the three 
reigning queens saw with satisfaction titat the feminine inEuence 
which had bulked so large in. the present and previous reigns 
was likely to ooulinue in the ncjct. ivith the coming queen in 
fact more legitimate than her coasorb It seemed even that Amon 
himself favored their sex, for the first child of the young couple 
was a daughter, die charming and vivacious prinoess Hat- 
shepsut. 

Amenliotep died in 1538 b.c., and those who, as month- 
aid babies, had been carried to see the coronation of the liberatqiT 
Amose, now as men and women aged forty-two attended the 
proclamation, from the same temple pbtfbim, of the succession 
of liis grandchiMren, his namesake Queen Amose and her con¬ 
sort Thotlunes. 

Thothmes was at this time a young man in his tw'enties, 
untried in war, and the Sudanese kingdom to the south, which 
had a defeat at the bands of Amenliotep to avenge, promptly 
invaded Egyptian tenitoiy. But the young pharaoh was not 
cau^t napping. He had inherited an efficient and well-equipped 
army from his father, and lie struck back at once. Marching south 
from Ttiebes, he crossed the frontier, penetrated deep into tlie 
Swlan, and captured ami sacked Kemia, the capital of Kush, the 
Nubian kingdom. From Thebes to Kcnna is five hundred miles, 
but not content will) this. Tliotlimes pressed on two liundred 
miles more, past the point where the bends back upon itself 
to the north. He set the boundary stones of hb empire there, by 
the fourth cataract of the Nile, proud of having, as his scribes un- 
douhtedly told him, accomplished a march in hostile territory 
no shorter than that by which Muixilis of the Hatti had surprised 
and captured Babylon sixty years before. Leaving a garrison at 
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NapaU by tb« cataract, he marched back to t^te third cataract, 
near Senna, and halted there for some time while tiis troops 
raised a fortress for the garrison and governor who were to hold 
the newly con^pjered province for him. At the same time he or¬ 
dered five reliefs commemnmtiDg bis campai^i to be carved on 
the cll£ wall nearby. 

When he retnmed to Thebes before tlie inundation, 
Thothmes had tasted victory and found it sweet. The young 
men of the array, and even llie older veterans, men and ofEoers of 
the 1580 class, had gained confidence in their leader. They re¬ 
sponded eagerjy when, a few years later, he led them in the 
other direction, towards Canaan. 

Palestine was, (ti theory at least, stibject to Egypt. Since 
the sack of the great Hyksos fortress in south Palestine forty ycaia 
ago. the land had been broken up into a large number of small 
principalities, each prince building liimself a mighty stone castle 
and intriguing for Egyptian support against the other princes, 
warring against them (or against Egypt) whenever he thought 
he could gel away with it. True to Hyksos tradition, the princes 
were strong in cliariotiy, byt they had devised new teclmiques 
of fortiBcation to counteract the new weapon of attack. Tbeir 
fortresses were built with a gateway timt would only allow one 
chariot at a time to pass, and with a sloping glacis at the t>ase 
of the wall which prevented the chariots from driving close in 
under the wall to discharge tlieir spears. 

The pharaohs had imposed tribute on these vassal princes, 
hut payment of the tribute had been highly sporadic and the 
princes so unruly that tliere was ample excuse for Thothmes to 
interfere. He, however, saw farther Uiau Palestine. Originally the 
principalities there hud been thought of by his grandfather as 
bufi^er states against the Amorites oi the north, but of bte tlie 
Hurriam on the upper Euphrutes, and their Mitanni princes and 
charioteers, Itad b«n making their presence felt farther south in 
Syria and liad raided the territory of the northernmost of Egypt's 
Canaatiite vassals. 

Tlinthnies embarked on a second long-range campaign, and 
marched sUaigltl through the Canaanite principalities into Syria. 
He met no opposition, the princes retreating to their fortresses 
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ATid hastily sending ant^ars of tribute, and the Humans retmng 
beloste him. Finally he hatted on the banks of the Euphrates Itself, 
consdous of th£ fact that he had Jed an Eg>'ptkn aimy farther 
into the eastern lands than any pharaoh before him. And on the 
Euphrates he set up his boundary stones, a full fifteen hundred 
miles frtmi those be had planted by the fourth cataract of the 
Nile (the distance from Son Frandsco to Kansas City, or from 
London to Istanbul), This time he left no garrison, but accepted 
the snbmlssicTn of the local princes and ccmfinned them in their 
territory os die ip-assnls of Egypt. 

He returned to Thebes in tnuniph^ lord—without a single 
battle—of more territory than any king of Egjpt before bim 
(and Indeedp though he did not know it, lord of greatest em¬ 
pire that the world had up to tlmt time seen). 

bi the following years a landmark disappeared and a new 
landmark took its place at Thebes. ThotJimes decided that the 
temple of Amon to the nortli cf ibe city* at which he and his father 
and his grandfather had been crowned, was too small to house 
the ma jestj* of tlve divine father of the ruler of so large an empire. 
He gave ordm for it to bo pulled down, and for a new temple of 
a more fitting si2e to be erected on its site. Over the next ten 
years the temple of Kamak grew In all its magnificence, to the 
wonder and admiration of the cldsly men and women who 
could dimly remember Amose'^s coronation at the former shrine. 

Tfiotiunes made no more i¥ars. He was rttmorod io be til, 
though he stilt carTied out oil his official duties. But as the years 
went by. and Egypt's prosperity grew' with the tribute now- com¬ 
ing In regularly from Its dependencies to the nortli and the south* 
and from the trade that followed the Bag. Thothmes left Thebes 
ever Le^ often. 

Much had changed within the palace. The old lieroine of the 
revolution, the great-grandmother of the pbanLoh. Ahotep. had at 
last died, over a hundred years old, and of Thothjnes*s four chil¬ 
dren by Amose three had died, iucludiug both the young princes 
00 whom he liad relied for the succession. Only princess Hat- 
shepsut remained in the line of succession, though there was a 
boy hy a secondary wife, calied Thothmes after his father. Tlie 
pharaoh W'Os clearly rdying more and more on the quick |udg- 
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ment asd acumen of Hatshepsut, whom, after the death of bis 
sons, he bad brought up almost as a boy. She was self-willed 
and ternpcranieatal, and had inherited tlie beau^ of her mother 
and of her great-grandmother Nefertari In 1518 b,c. Thothmes 
appointed her officially as his co-regent, and at the same time 
married her to her half-biotber Thothmes. Site was at the time 
twenty-four years old, and her husband w'as seven vears her 
junior. 

From tltat date Thothmes eSiectively retired from the throne, 
and Hatsheput took over all the official duties of the phnraok 
The proprieties were still, of course, ohserv^ed, for no woman 
could rule Egypt in her own name, and the name of Thothmes 
appeared togetiier with tliat of his daughter on all decrees. But 
the invalid king never left his palace. The young Tiiothmes, too, 
ivas of w'cak health and seldom accompanied his self-willed wife 
when she drove out in her chariot on inspection tours of her 
realm. 


Three years passed, and in 1515 n.c. Thothmes I died, and 
was succeeded by Thothmes TI. But everyone knew that in ef¬ 
fect the succession bad devolved upon Hatshepsut. 

On hearing that the ptiaraoh who had conquered them had 
died, the natives of the province of Kush made a bid for inde- 
pendeiioe, and revolted. 

The people of Egypt shared the outraged indignatioa of 
the new pharaoh and his consort at the ingratitude and temerity 
of tile Sudanese. And most vociferous were the old people of the 
towns and vilbges of upper Egypt, They remembered—^intemu- 
nably—the victory parades when King Amosc s troops retimned 
from the war which had liberated Egj’pt from the foreign yoke, 
and the proud bearing of the Sudanese troops who then had 
fought side by side with the Egyptians for freedom. That, less 
than a lifetime bter, the grandsons of tliese faithful allies should 
rise In rebellion against the Egyptian authorities showed the dis¬ 
ruptive effect of modem education and contact with a higher 
civilization on the simple morals of a primitive people. Such a 
revolt w^ould never have happened in their day, they said. 

With the good wishes of the entire Egyptian people, the 
expeditionary force set out (o relieve the besieged garrisons. With 
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sotisfactioD tlie good people at home feceived dispatches telling 
of the defeat of Sudanese resistance armies, and of the summary 
execution of the male popubticm of the revolted ddes. Old and 
young lined the banks of the Nile to cheer as the returning fleet 
sailed by, with iJbc captured chieftains of tlic rebels hanging head 
downward from the rigging, on their way to their we11*merited 
execution before pharaoh. 

The oldest men said that they could not recall having seen 
such popular enthusiasm since day seventy years before 
when the army of Amuse had marched north in revolt against 
the foreign oppressors 0/ Egypt. 

What the population of Kush thought is not recorded. 

There is not general agreement on the precise dates of the 
etertis af iftis chapter. The dates gftxn here are those accepted by 
C. F. A. Schaeffer In his Straligraphie Compar^e. but some au¬ 
thorities < notahJif /. A. Wiisicm in The Burden of Egypt) icould 
place the ecents ticelve years later. There are in addition a nuin> 
ier of minor points of uncertairtly; the names of the Uyksos 
pharaohs at the time of the liberation and during lla subsequent 
Palestine eampaign of Amoisc are not ivith certaintjj tfsose given 
here, though these trames are recorded for Hyksos leaders being 
at approximately this time. li is not absolutely certain that 
Tbothmes I teas a son of Amenhotep t; he may have been c 
nepheui or other close relaltce. The decisive battle near Memphis 
behveen Amose and the Hyftsos is not historical. But Otere tnud 
have been a decisive battle, and it is unlikely that it took place 
farther into the delta then the old enpitoJ, 

Particular uncertainty attends the dating of the fall of tfte 
civilization of the Indus caUey. Its fall is an ut\douhte.d fact, and 
the unhuried skeleiorts found lying in the streets and the u'etl 
ehatnbers of Alohen/O'dnro bear mute witness to its oiofence arid 
to the fact that the city was not later reoccupted, Jl is nom 
generally believed that the destroyers of the cicllfiotion were the 
Aryans, and that it is that destruction which ts recounted iti the 
poems of the Rtgveda. And these events can hordlj^ have occurred 
earlier than iSm or later than 1500 b.cx A dote round about 
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1550 #.C if perhapah^co presetU, ver^ slight eoblence — to be 
p re f e r red. The civdisatUfn is well described by Sir hJortUner 
Wheeler in Xi^ Indus CivilizattoiL The evidence for ila dofir, and 
for the SUae of U$ fadt is — such as U is — admirably set out in 
D. H. G. Gordon's The Prehistoric Backgrauod of Indun Culture, 
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THE AMBER ROUTE 

1510-1440 B.C. 


J K THE soMMEn the suD set almost due north, behuid 
the headland. And the Earning gold and pearl pinlc of its setting 
moved d.ow]y along the nortlieni sky, with the pine forests on (he 
hill crests sharp and black against the glow, until after at most 
three hours the light strengthened again and tire sun rose again, 
a little east oi north. It was never night, and the sun shone 
sixteen hours a day, and the grass and com sprouted tliick and 
green, and you c^d almost see the beanstalks growing. All 
Eving things reveled in the light and warmth after the snow¬ 
bound winter and the cold wet spring. 

The lads of the village spent most of their time in or around 
the water. They climbed over the rocks, dived into the pools, 
prospected high-level rorrtes along the cliE faces, and paddled 
out on all maimer of floats and logs and lashed-up contraptions 
of timber into the open waters of the Skagerak. 

They said that they wore warking, and indeed they 
brought in a variegated and not unwelcome harvest from their 
expeditions. Gulls' eggs from the skerries and guillemot eggs 
frtra the dlfls alternated with crabs and mussels from the rocks 
and mullet and ^oupers from their Ashing trips into the deep 
waters. Their parents looked indulgently on these jaunts and, 
remcmhcirng their own cliildhood, only when very hard pressed 
insisted on an occasional day's work in the Bolds. 

The village by in a fold of the grey ^anite hilts, beside a 
broad inlet of the sea, on the coast near where now the border 
between Norway and Sweden runs down to the waters of the 
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Sk5igeral;, The houses were low, of earth and stone, and the turf 
of their roofs caused them to blend with the gross of the meadows 
around. Only die manor farm, a collection of buildings in sloi^e 
and timber a littSe way apait^ nlood out in the Landscape at any 
distance. 

Around die village and up the valley stretched the cleared 
pastures and the tiny cornfields, fenced in to keep the sheep 
and cattle from the young shoots* And beyond the fence by the 
forest, broken by the cmg$ and scree slopes which patterned the 
green of the trees wth the grey of stonOH 

The fields, too, were for fiuzu level, running up the hilLddes 
on either side of every stteanii with everj'where outcrops of 
granite breaking the tuif, huge boulders or steep sbbs of U\-ing 
rock. 

Along the shoreline by tlie long low stone shelters, some¬ 
times roofed with turf, into which the boats were drawn in the 
winter. But now the boats lay along tlic sJiore, except on the days 
when tlie wind and seo were right for fishing. Then the men 
would leave their fields to look after themselves, and take their 
boxes of mussel bait and their sinew lines and bronze fishhooks, 
and row out to tlte fishing grounds- For the village lived more 
from the sea than from the l^d, as the strings of fish hanging to 
dn^ in the wind and sim along everj' house gable gave evidence, 
both to the eye and to the nose. 

Tlie boats were seaworthy craft, clinker-built with overlap¬ 
ping planks sewn together widi tight-twisted withes and caulk^ 
with cow hair and oakum. Tlicy were pointed, stem and stern, 
the bow and stem posts rising to a man"s heJgJit and not infre* 
quently elabotntely canned. And it vras a fine sight wben they 
set out on a calm morning, with itp to ten rnen at Ihe oaia and 
the steersman standing by the starboard storing oar, gazing at 
the lord of life, the sun, as he scattered tlm ritual grain upon the 
waters. And the morning chant woutd still reach the ears of the 
children along the shore, even when the boats w'cre hull down to 
Wiestward 

The children imitated the ritual faithfully whenever they 
launched tlieir rafts and driftwood vessels, sacrificing a littk of 
the barley bread tlmt they had begged from the womenfolk 
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aiuj casting U upon the waters with hand npniised to the snn- 
god. And a favoritjc game was to act out the actual dally 
journey of the god, gaJlopuig with the imaginary hotraes and 
chariot of the day along the northern shore of the hilet as far as 
the spit of sand, where they would be met by a raft representing 
the iM&t of the night and paddled bach to their starting point, 
where the whole journey could begin again. 

Their lives were governed by the weather-gods, as were 
those of their elders. Even to summer the min could sheet to 
across the open sea and the mists scud Low over the hills. The 
god of the sea could wield his trident and send the waves thun¬ 
dering against the cliffs, or the lord of the lightning hammer wdth 
bis double ax against the towering anvil-shaped thunderheads. 
But in summer the mighty lord of the sun always won to the end, 
riding his flaming chariot in triumph round the slcy. 

It was the four yearly festivals of the son that were the high¬ 
lights of the children's year, and 00 any day the height of the sun 
at noon could provoke endless arguments and reckonings of just 
how tong it was to the next. Every festtval was so different, and 
yet each in its way was a message of hope and a ttote of good 
cheer. 

The most solemn was the seedtime ceremony, when the day 
and the night were equal. Then the wooden image of the sun 
chariot drawn by the hors^ of the dawn was token out of the 
temple and, mounted upon the creaking 01 wagon, was drawn 
from fleld to held, with die priest and his acolytes, wreathed with 
new-sprung birch leaves, chanting the litanies, and the gar¬ 
landed men and women following behind. And after the sacri¬ 
fices came the ritual plowing. Hiere the ear] of the manor stood 
for the Idng, and be hsmess^ (me of bis horses, the only horses 
in the valley, to the wooden plow that otherwise only was 
drawn by oxen, and, naked as the day he was bom, plowed 
the ritual three furrows to the temple field. He used a brancdi 
to new-sprung leaf to urge the Eiorse to its unaccustomed tadf, 
and turned the furrows, of course, to the direction of the sun. And 
to the furrows, along with the seed, were sown the crumbs of a 
piece (}f yule cake, made from last year's harv‘est and kept all 
winter to the com bin. 
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The midsummer festival was more fun, though, when the 
bcmfires were til on every headland and along the shoresi and the 
went on all ni^t long around the garlanded pole, and 
even the youngest boys re^ed themselves on the cakes and ale 
iit«h1 they could hardly stand. The night was scarcely long 
enQ ii gh fw the menymakiQg (and love-making)> and all too soon 
the suu-god arose in glory to ^ve the signai for the sacri£ce of the 
chosen beasts. 



SOHt; of the ROOC CABVWCS OF SOCTTH SCmWAT JM® SWEDEN ABE 
MOT EAET TO INTEBPHET, IT IS POSSIBLE THAT THIS ONE BEPHESIENTS 
A MATPOLS, WKCB TO HUS OAT J3 A IXNTHAL tEATTOE OF SWEDISH 
MmSUSfMEIl-OAY FESTIVITIES. 

The sacrlHces were greatest, of course, at the harvest festival, 
held when the day and the night once more were ecjual and winter 
stood at the doors. For that was the thne of the slau^teiing of 
cattle and sheep and pigs for the winter larder. At that time the 
offering lahlea outside the temple grove wi^e laden with acknowl¬ 
edgments to the sun-god who bad given th e harvest. There would 
he fish and meat and sausages and piles of grain aiui apples, dishes 
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af outs ^md berries, cheeses and bawls of nuHc:. And lifter the god 
and ius priests had tahen their share, there would be the com* 
mimal feasts a feast to be remembered Icmg Into the lean days of 
winter. 

But best of alt the children loved yuletide^ the midwinter 
day when the chariot of the sun once more began its climb t$p the 
sW atid the night-time voyage of the sua beneath the earth from 
west to east began once more to sharteiL Then the snow Uy tliki 
over the vaJJey, and the cold hit harsti in the Itmgs, and the fes¬ 
tival was celebmted Inside the snug-built houses. But the tallow 
lamps and the central hearth burnt brigiidv on that dav^ and the 
cattle in the byre beyond the tlvin partition smelt warm and conh 
fortable. Everyone^ including the gods and the cattle, fed well 
on that dav^ with thick tich-smelling stews of dried meat and 
bart^y, with wbeaten cakes, and with applet bobbing in the 
mulled ale. And the muffled priests drew the sun cliariot on a 
sledge through the village, stopping at each house to chant their 
age-old songs of hope renewed, anti to receive the gifts to the 
gpd in thanksgiving fur the token that even the longest winter 
would have an end. 

Punctuated by tlie festivals, the vears took their course, and 
tile boys grew older and began to talk about wimt they would 
do when they wera grown men. Tlieir talk was always of adv'en* 
ture far afield, and the timid ones who proposed staying to till 
their fathers’ lands and to fish were laughed to scum. Among the 
more daring, two ambiilnns were alternately in favor, to sign on 
in the ships for foreign parts, or to take serv'iis with the king and 
win renown on the field of battle. The pc^ularity of cither course 
depended much on recent events. 

Most years the long visited the valley in his summer progress 
from his hall in the north. The first intimation would lie the 
mounted messenger, always a ymmg man in resplendent scarlet 
homespun cloak. The boys would feast their eyes on his rich 
bronze ornaments, the double spiral of his cloak clasp and the 
massive rings around his throat and wrists, and above alt the 
sword at bis side, while the oTiIer men would admire his sure 
horsemanship and recall the lime when horses were regarded as 
too mettlesome to ride and suited only for the drawing of rhar . 
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k>t5. Tlie eail wouM drive out lo meet his lord at the head of the 
valley, at the border of his demesne, and shortly afterward the 
cortege would be seen winding down the rough road- It was a 
magnificent spectacle^ with the chariots* and the horse palan¬ 
quins of the queen and her ladies, and the outriders* and the 
speamiGn and swordsmen on foot Pennons and e^-erjn^here 
was flash of bronze and of gold Ever)- y^ir there seemed 
to be more bronze accoutrements among tlie foUonvers of the 
Idng. bronze swords and even bronze helmets and bucklers. The 
men of the village, while not aspiring to the splendors ol the 




THE FBOm^ OF HEFHKE-VTINC TEAU$ OF ANIMALS ORA WING VE- 
tEIClES WAS TAfJia^ DIFFERENTLY BY THE SWEDISM ROCK CARVERS 
AND RY THE ARTISTS OF THE NEAR EAST (SRE PAGE I3). AlSTI THE 
LiCttT TWOH(»5£ CflARlOT E'TTII SPOEED ^YtlEELS IS A VERY DlF-' 
FERCNT THINC FROM THE HEAVY SUMERIAN ASS CHARIOT OF SEVEN 
HONDRO YEARS OEFORE. 

court, be^n to fee] a little ashamed of the slim flint daggers of 
which they had otrce been proud> Their wives, who without ex* 
ception had succeeded in attending die banquet at tJie manor, 
either as guests at the tower tables or as serving'Women in the 
kitchen, rehimed with tales of the bronze behplates worn by the 
queen and her retinue of ladies, and spoke pointedly of the ar- 
rival of the next ship and of the good prices paid—in bronze— 
for amber jewelry, 

VVhtm the l^g departed it was not unusual for one or two 
of the older souths to leave with him, recruited into the service 
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^ one of the nobles or chosen to vratt upon the Idng Kimielf. But 
it was when the ships came in that the largest numbers of youths 
left the village* 

Ships were not infrequent. Perhaps three or four timei a year 
a galley would enter the fford and beach below the boathouses. 
Most often they were local ships, beloiiging to masters up and 
down the coast and sailing rat the shorter routes, up the Baltic or 
dowu to I>ciunark or north along the Norwegian shores. But oc- 
casionaHy they were foreign craft, captained by dark-haired 
thickset masters of outlandish speech, frW England or Spain or 
even farther afield Their crews were a mixed bunch, speaking 
half the languages of Europe and even the Berber tongue of north 
Africa. But always there would be many of their own people, 
and more often than uot there would be Joyful reumons, when 
men who bad left the village several years before reaj^teared, to 
unpack their sea chests and display the wealth they had gath¬ 
er^ by astute bargaining in foreign marts. 

Whilw the ship lay on the beach, all work by sea and land 
stopped, and the whole populatioo of the valley crowded to the 
market on the cipen land between the village and the shore. 
There were wonderful things to be seen there, rolb of cloth in 
colors which the local dyes could never produce:, trinkets of jet 
and mother-of-pearl, blods of Bint of just the right size For axes 
or da^ers. and, over and above aU el^, ingots and finished ob¬ 
jects of bronze, or even of gold or tin. And the merchant cap¬ 
tains knew what they wanted For their wares. Praviiicins for die 
ship, com and dried meat and beer, they had to have, but that 
they paid little for. Furs paid better, and for a good foxskin you 
could even get a bronze pin. But for bronze in quantity you had 
to pay amber in quanti^, and that everyone knew. Shrewd 
ba^iuing went on in the market and behind closed doors hi 
the manor house for the lumps of taw amber whidi had been 
gleaned the beaches after every winter stoim, or for the 
ropes of amber beads which were the family heirlooms of the 
women, but which now were to he sold for the modem jewelry 
of the new metaL 

V/bcn the ship put out again, there was little amber left in 
the village, but much display of new bronze weapons and tools 
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And oma^ncnts. The bmazesmith from the royal palace^ the only 
smith within a week's jotiTOe)'—and a foreigner to boot--foiind 
It worth his while to come and stay a week or so in the valley, 
casting and iiammering all day long, fashioning ornsments and 
swords which he swore were identical with those now b^g worn 
at the court- 

And as usual four or five of the younger fishermen had 
signed on fora voyage with the departed merchantman. For sutdi 
ships were always eager to engage the experienced seafollc of 
the rmrtheni coasts. 

It was same years later, when the young men of the 1510 
B.c. generation were in their late teens, that a new thing occurred 
in the valley, It was after a royal progress, when the king had 
talked long with his earl, that the lord of the valley called the 
experienced boatfauilders of his people together and gave his or¬ 
ders, Tlie valley was to build and equip its own ship. 

For a whole year the project dominated the valley. Fisliing 
and farming were neglected, which mattered less than might 
have been expected, since the king—who had an interest in the 
venture—sent com and meat for the workers by boat from 
the north. An overseer and two shipwrights also came from the 
court, though the boatbullders of the village protested immedi¬ 
ately that they could build a ship without the help of these for¬ 
eigners. And certainly the ship was only a larger version of the 
boats that they had built for generations, with the same clinker 
coTtstniction and the same high bow and stem. But it was built 
for thirty oarsmen, instead of six or eight or ten, and it was 
broader in the beam, to give livirng space aboard and to accom¬ 
modate die cargo, Nfuch timber went into the vessel, pine and 
oak and ash, and willow withes to stitch the planks together. By 
the beginning of winter the hut! was finished, and the following 
spring it w*as launched with all the appropriate sacrifices to the 
sca-g^, and its thwarb and poop deck and oars added. There 
was even some talk of stepping a mast; the shipwrights claimed 
to know the art of setting sails to a ship, but it was felt that such 
on innovation would be iieynnd the powers of an inexperienced 
crew to control. 

During all this time no visiting ship had been able to recruit 
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a single saltor from the village. For aU the yonng ai^d 
inaiiy of the older ernes, had detefroined to sail with their own 
vesseL Nor had trade been gcxid for the visitors; the greater part 
of two years' gleanings of amber wmild sail aboard the new ves- 
sel, entrusted to members of the crew for private trade* or to the 
captain. He W'as already selected* a middle-aged hoiiseowner 
who Imd sailed for nearly twenty years with foreign vessels 
and w'ho cbhned to know die sea bnes as far as CibrallaT and all 
the northern European rivers. 



MOST OF THE SWEDISH SHIP CAnVUiCS AHE TOO CaHVENTFONAUZED 
Fon ITS TO BE ASt.E TO OETAIK MOCH IDEA OF THEie smCCT^mE. THlE 
IS ONE OF THE FEW TtlAT CTVES CREATED DETAIL. THE CLEARLT HI/- 
MAN FIC^^ItES WIZLDiNC PADDLES (CWl HRANtHSIDNi; SWaHDS AND 
AXES?) SDOCEST THAT THE HOWS OF UPRIGHT ^^POSTS'' NORMALLY 
SHOWN ON THE DECJCS OF HCXnC+CAJlV^ SHIPS (SEE PAC-E 15?) 

BE CONVENTIONALJXED ROWERS OR OARS. APTEARS HERE TO 

BE A DBCKHOUSE TOWARDS TILE STERN; THE **TTCEE'* AECT^TE THE CEN¬ 
TER OF THE VESSaO^ IS ONE OF THE VEHT FEW HINTS THAT THE SWEDES 
MAY HAVE understood THE USE OF MAST ANT) SAIL, 


Id the days before the ship sailed, the final preparatiems w^ere 
duly interspersed with religious ceremonies, both prh^te and 
public. The sacrifices to the sea-god rivaled in quantity those 
normally offered to the sun, while the other gods of wind and 
w'eatbtr were not forgotten- And on the rock outcrops hi the fields 
a wealth of new carvings appearedp. hammered out by the men 
who were to form the Cfevp% as a reminder to gods and men of tla 
venture mi which they were to engage. 
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It had long been the custom for the picus to carve pictures 
Ott the rocks, Often at the sua festivals a propitious rock surface, 
one which faced southward and was close to runniog water, 
would be adorned with a carving of some phase of the ceremony, 
the ritual plowing <tt the chariot of the sun or the night boat 
of the sleeping sun^god. Or the ax of the thtmcler-god would be 
portrayed, or more mundane subjects, horsemen or warriors or 
ox^ or the beasts of the chase. It was Imown that these pictures 
called down the favor of the gods, bringing fortune to the por¬ 
trayer or the person pcntrayed, bringing increase to the herds 
or luck in the hunt. But now everywhere appeared carvings of 
the ship, some but rou^y chiseled, others detailed and accu¬ 
rate representations, all according to the skill of the artist and the 
time at his disposal. Surely with so many carvings the gods 
could not be unmindful of the vessd and the necessity of work¬ 
ing actively for the success of its voyage. 

With the sailing of the ship more than a score of the young 
men bom this obscure little village on the Swedish coast—men 
who had been bom BTuimd the time when Thothmes IT of Egypt 
was, unknown to them and their people, waging victorious war 
in the Sudan—Joined the growing company of the deep-sea sail¬ 
ors of the worlfL It was a cosmopolitai] company, as it had always 
been, and its range was the whole known world and a good dis¬ 
tance into the imlmown. Ships sailed wherever there was trade to 
be done and cargoes to be acquired, and the sailors were oot par¬ 
ticular about where they hired, preferring a w'eU-foxmd ship and 
a "lucky" captilin of whatever nattonulily. They changed ship 
at any convenient port, lugging their sen chest and their bed¬ 
ding roll with them and making themselves understood to th^r 
new shipmates in the bastard Cretan which was the lingua franca 
of the sea. 

Scandinavians had been sailors for generations. They hod 
fished from the coasts since before sun-worship, and the horse¬ 
men from the east who had brought it had come to their country 
hundreds of yeans ago. The young men had heard their grand¬ 
fathers tell t^t in their day skin boots were sttll to be seen on 
the coast and men who were old then had recalled how they 
had crossed and recrossed the North Sea in them, to the coast 
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of EngbtiJ and back. But the sktn boats had gone out of use 
when the adzes of imported fiint had made it possible to fashion 
planks and nxassive keelsons for wooden fishing boats. And now 
with the modern bronze tools a new era of shipbuilding had 
opened for Scandinavia, and the sailors need no longer take serv- 
Ice in foreign vessels as they had done for so bng as menuny 
went back. 

Where there are saibn and cargoes, sdd the old hands 
sagely, there will be ships. And sure enough from all the Qoids 
of Sr^dmavia vessels were now taking to water, and already 
more t h^n half the trade goods of the northern waters were car¬ 
ried in Scandinavian bottoms. And trade was dearly booming 
and the shippers from (he Swedish and Danish and Norwegian 
coasts were iMldng beyond the North Sea and the Baltic and the 
northern rivers. 

For the first few seasons the ship kept to known waters and 
to short hauls, fts first voyage, admittedly, went to south Eng¬ 
land, where there was a go<^ market for the collected store of 
amber. There the Wessex Downlands were ruled by proudly 
independent chieftains, rich in Socks and herds, magnifieeatly 
armed and accoutred in their abundant native bronze, and 
adomed with massive throatbands of Irish gold. They were not 
too proud to trade, though, for trading was in their blood from 
distant southern ancestors, and here, where amber was scarce 
and bronze abundant, the Swedes were delighted to find that 
prices were much more favorable than on the beaches of their 
native land. The ship returned with a cargo of bronze and wool 
which almost paid, fn one voyage, the cost of building the ship. 
But sev'eral of the crew did not return with the ship, lured in¬ 
stead by a short-handed Breton skipper bound for Spain. 

For two or three years thereafter the ship stuck to the coastal 
trade, carrying fiint from Demnark to Norway, and com and 
hides and woolen goods and furs from port to port along the 
Scandinavian coast. They made one voyage up the Elbe to the 
limit of navigation in central Gennany, Their object again was 
bronze, for in Germanv there were now plentiful supplies, pro¬ 
duced &om the mines in Austria and the Carpathians. There they 
found a people who, though they worshipped recognizably the 
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same gods and spoke a bngusge that could with dilSculty^ be 
understood, had a very different and tuaurious way of [ffe. Large 
tiRiber-built towns surrounded wide aci^ of grazing ground 
boasted booths and workdiops where professional r^tsmen 
produced intricate metal work such as brooches and flanged ues 
and sUtn rapiers. And luxury articles brought over the mountains 
from the south could be bought in the permanent market places. 
For safe was burnished and even painted pottery, containing 
fabulous things like olive oil and wine, os weO as jewelry cff 
mother-of-pearl and of faience and of gold. 

It was here that the crew first heard precise details of the 
rich cargoes to be obtained in the Mediterranean coastlands, and 
while some adventurous spirits took the direct route thither, join¬ 
ing the portage gangs carrying goods b)' land to the Danube and 
the Adriatic, the rest returned home with the idea of sailing to 
the Mediterranean firmly planted in their minds. 

They set off the following year, with a full cargo of furs 
and amber, on the long route round the western coasts, and it 
was many years before the ship was to be seen again m its home 
waters. The voyage was made with all speed, to save useless ex¬ 
penditure on provisioning, and only brief halts w'cre made to en¬ 
gage pilots with a sailing knowledge of the next stretch of coast. 
Across the Bay of Biscay and along the Portuguese coast they 
had to strain to their oars against the aw'e-inspiring rollers of 
the Atlantic, but these they left behind on the great day when 
they passed tite headland of Gibraltar and knew tfiat they bad 
entered the inland sea. They began to trade in a small way with 
the coastal toww of south Spain, where the inhabitants still 
built the stone graves which had gone out of fashion generations 
ago in the north. But tlie main cargo remained untouched, only 
a lew hales of furs being exchanged for ingots of silver, (And 
two of the young men missed ship tlirough drinking excessively 
of the Spanish wine in a dockside tavern.) 

The voyage went on, past the Bdearics, through the straits 
of Messina and round the headlands of Greece. And before win¬ 
ter came, the ship ran its prow ashore on the beach of Enoasos 
in Crete, 

Crete had been their desttnation from the start. For even 
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ia Uie north it was well known that Enossos waa t]ie market 
place of the world, the home of the greatest merchant fleet on 
earth, the city where fortunes could be made and lost—and a 
holy city to bool. The Swedish sailors looked with awe at the 
white stone-built city rising tier on tier between the blue of the 
sea and the blue of the sky. and at the multitude of laleen- 
rigged sliips crowding the fairway and beaclied along the shore. 

But they caused some sensation themselves, for Swedish 
ships were not common at that time in the eastern Mediteira- 
Dean. Swedish sailors were much more common, though, and 
there was a tavern near the shore kept by a retired Swedish bo¬ 
sun whose fame had reached the north. He was their first calling 
place on arrival, and he gave them much useful infonnatioa 
about the land to which they had come. 

There w ould be customs dues to pay on their cargo, be said. 
For the king in the |»tace three miles up country (Be caDed 
him Minos) kept a sharp watch on the arrival of foreign ships, 
and his officers w'ere probably already picketing the beached ves¬ 
sel. But once the tithes w>ere paid, marketing was free, and the 
merchants would give good prices for luxury items from the 
north. Though If they would take hi$ advice, he said, they would 
go easy on their soles, and reserve a good portion of their cargo 
for Egypt. For Egpt liad grown wed thy under its present dy¬ 
nasty, and now under its female pharaoh was importing luxuries 
as never before. 

Yes, it was true, he said, Egypt had a female pharaoh now, 
believe It or not Of course, women hart alw'ays hod a lot to 
say in Eg>pt, and particularly the queens of the present dynasty 
had been a fine bunch of administraton (and good-lookrus as 
well). But Hatshepstit was the most drtermined of them all. 
Ever since she was made joint ruler with her father thirty years 
ago (that was in 151^ B.c.) she had been the real ruler of the 
countiry. When the first Thothmes died, Hatshepsut's husband, 
also called Thothmes, had been the official successor, but he had 
been a weakling, plagued by ill health, and had not even been 
able to lead his troops in person when they conquered Nubia. 
He had died in his early thirties, some fourteen years ago, and 
had left no lovul son to succeed him. He had a danghter, though. 
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by Hatsbepsut, and he had manied her to hit aoc hy a jlave-^i{, 
s^l another Tbothmea. So Thothmes III should have succeeded 
his father by reason of his wife’s title. But Uatshepsut waso^t the 
woman to retue in favor of her stepson, who was only seventeen 
at that tune anyway. She imprisoned the youngster in the palace, 
where he ptesumafaly still was, and, as cool as you plea^ pro* 
claimed herself, not as queen, but as kingl Why, she even wore 
a false heard when she appeared officially, and used all die mas¬ 
culine titles. And now she had reigned for fourteen years, and 
her renowned beauty was fading; but Egypt had prospered as 
never before, and that was the place to take a ^iigo if you had 
a cargo to sell. 

The advice was taken. After three weeks in Enossos the ship 
sailed, with nearly half its original cargo and with a Cretan pilot, 
towards the southeast. 

But these three weeks were a period of wonder for the crew. 
The stone buildings were no less amazing on closer inspectbm, 
with their frescos of garden scenes and ^ fishing and dancing 
scenes, of acrobats and the sacred bull-baiting. Donkeys they had 
already seen in the Spanish ports, but here they were more nu¬ 
merous and did most of the poiteiing within ^ city. But par¬ 
ticularly the degree of nal^neas practiced by the natives 
shocked—and delisted—the crew. That the men only wore a 
bieechclout was reasonable enough in the warm sunshine that 
they scarcely recognized as winter. But the bared breasts of tbe 
women contrasted oddly and excitingly wrdi their long Bounced 
skirts—n direct reversal of the feshions among their own sisters 
back home, who wore decent high-necked blouses, but whose 
corded skirts scarcely went halfway to Uie knee. 

They made go^ trade at Avans, on the delta of the Nile, 
and were almost too sated with new impressiom to do more 
than note idly the flat-topped houses of mud brick, the palm 
trees and papyrus rushes and the endless miles of cultivation. 
But the sight of Negroes in the streets aroused their comment 
They bad only heard of black people before, and never seen 
them. They were for the most part staves, frnm the Nubian cam- 
paigns, and rarely had the chance to sign onto the crews of tbe 
Me^teitanean ships. 
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By the begmning of sumtnct—after a charter trip to Byblos 
00 the Lebaoese coast to fetch cedar for Hatshapsut's oew pal¬ 
ace—the sh^ was ready to start the long voyage home with a 
fa]] cargo of manufactured goods, mainly of bronxe, and with a 
mast and sail new-fitted b the Lebanese shipyards. Less than 
half of the ohgiimf crew set off on the return voyage with her. 
The young men b particular had been bfected wit!) the delights 
of city life and the chances of makbg a quick fortune by saiJbg 
between the centers of the civilized w*orld- In Knossos and b 
Egypt and b Bybios they had drifted off b twos and threes to 
other ships, with vague promises that they would sad north agab 
on the nest voyage. And the ship signed on b their place a few 
Scandinavian sadors who felt tomesickneg after years b the 
Mediterranean, and a number of young Cretans and Egyptians 
and mainland Creeks anxious b explore the possibilities of di¬ 
rect sea trade with northern Europe. 

In the years that followed it became brpossible to keep track 
of the men from the Swedish coast as they scattered over the sea 
routes of the world. Occasionally two of them would meet at an 
obscure port and exchange renuniscenoee over their wme. Some 
of them were sailmg the route betwoeo Crete and Sicily, and oc¬ 
casionally on to Spab. Others were on the cargo haul up and 
down the Adriatic, coiTybg to Crete and Egypt the goods com- 
mg down to the neighborhood of Trieste by the river routes 
across Europe; and among the cargoes they carried was a gireat 
deal of amber which may welt have been originally collected on 
their own native beaches back b Sweden. Otliers sailed up to 
Troy and beyond mto the Black Sea. Perhaps the greatest num¬ 
ber were b the coastal trade between Egyp^ ^ Levant, 
or the short route between Egypt and Crete. But a few could 
teH of hmger voyages, up the Danube bto central Europe, or up 
the other Black Sea rivers farther east; or down the Red Sea to 
Punt, on the bcense route to the Hadramaut and the ivory route 
to the bushmen of east Africa. They told of trips to England to 
fetch tin, and other voyages even farther out into the Atlantic. 
One had sailed southwest from the Straits of Cibraltar, on one of 
the infrequent trips to the Canaries, and be had strange stories 
to tell, lliere were rumors b that part of the world, be said, that 
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Eartber westward there were other islands and even a great land 
mass. Not long ago three ships had set out to find those lands, 
an a prospecting trip financed in the hope of finding a new mar¬ 
ket for bron^te across the Atlatitie But the ships had never re¬ 
turned, and no one knew whether thejr had reached thcii desti¬ 
nation {It would be a rash man who, today, would claim to 
know). 

In 1480 B.tx there was a sort of reunion to celebrate (he tenth 
anniversary of the sailing from Sweden, though only sht of the 
original crew, who happened to be in KnossoS at the time, man¬ 
aged to get together. They w*ere now' in their late twenties and 
early thirties, braad-ihouldered blond-bearded men, experienced 
seamen—except for the odd man who had married a Cretan wife 
up count!)' and was contentedly growing olives and vines on the 
terrajced farm he had Inherited with the girl. They all talked Cre¬ 
tan now by preference, and their own language sounded fordgn 
in their ears, 

They were in the main prosperous men, with money invested 
ashore or with part interests in the boats they sailed and the car¬ 
goes they carri^. But that w'as not unusual. There was money 
in sailing and in trade these days, they alt agreed. For the past 
twenty years and more there h^ been no major wars, and trade 
had Nourished as never before by land and sea. As the seamen 
sat at their table under the «Des in the warm summer evening, 
looking out over the busy harbor and the blue sad-dotted wa¬ 
ters, they felt the subconscious satisfaction of being at the hub 
cf the universe, at the center of an expanding econamy, where 
from year to year more primary products and more manufac¬ 
tured goods were being produced, and more of both were being 
carried by an ever-Increasiag tonnage of trading vessels. Over 
the whole world standards of living w'ere rising, and no recession 
vfos m sight* 

To tire north and west there was no frontier any more, and 
those of the sailors who piled the Adriatic route, up to Trieste and 
the mouth of the Po ( where later Venice was to stand ) could re¬ 
late news of their distant Scandinavian homeland which was 
scarcely more than a year out of date. Europe was no longer a 
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land of stone-using cuhivatoTs scratching the soJ for a bare liveli* 
hood, with no surplus to spare to buy the goods that the civilized 
world was so eager to selL Now it was on intricate jigsaw of in^ 
dependent and semi'indepeadent Idngdoim, with rich princes 
and a growing middle class of traders and craftsmon. In the val¬ 
ley of the Sal^h and in Transylvania copper and tin were be¬ 
ing mined and alloyed into bronze; and the bronze crafts cd cen- 
trd Europe were competing successfully in the north with the 
products of England and Spain. 

Down all the valleys of the Alps came regular caravans, 
bringing trade goods on the long portage from the headwaters of 
the Elbe. The villageis of tlie independent cantons of the Swiss 
and Italian Alps, though they had little natural wealth of their 
own, were growing rich on this carrying trade, even as the Scau- 
dinavians \iirere growing rich on the sea hauls; There was not a 
little resemblance in custom between the Alpine peoples with 
their pile-built villages beside their btces, and the Swedes in 
their sod villages b^ide the fjords. And the Swedish captains 
could tell of high valleys in the Alps, such as Val Camonica, 
where the laden caravans passed rocb covered with carvings in 
quite as rich a profusion as those of their Scandinavian home¬ 
land. 

By land and sea Europe was being bound into a single econ¬ 
omy by the merchantmen putting out from the coastal towns of 
Sewdinavia and England and Ireland and Brittany and Spain, 
by the deeply laden river boats moving slowly along the great 
navigable inland waterways, and by the slowly plodding ox 
tBanM connecting the water routes. In the Mediterranean there 
were Cretan emporia on most of the islands and along the coasts 
from Spain to the Black Sea, 

Immediately to the north of Crete, in the islands and inlets 
of Greece and of the west coast of Asia Minor, many Cretan mer¬ 
chant houses had branches and representatives at the courts of 
the numerous independent prin€;es. The Swedish seamen hod of¬ 
ten sailed in the Aegean waters, wliich reminded them in many 
ways of their own native fjords. They felt a kinship, too, with the 
Achaean princes of Greece and Asia Minor, whose way of life 
and traditions and religion and even language stUl bore out the 
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legends of a common origin hundreds of yean ago with the sun- 
worshipping settlers of Scandinavia, And for all that the Achae- 
ans had adopted much of the Cretan civilization, tliey had still 
not forgotten their warUke traditions, Tlie massive citadels of the 
princes frowned down upon the Cretan merchant ships in the 
harhors, and their privateers were a constant menace to honest 
traders. Minos of Knossos was for^d to keep a task force of wai' 
ships almost constantly In Greek waters, and puniti\'e expeditions 
were frequently necessary to keep the Achaean princes poperly 
subservient. 

To the northeast, bevond the coastal settlements of the 
Adtaeans in Asia Minor, relations were friendly with the great 
kingdom of Arzawa and the small but rich land of Troy at the 
entrance to the Dardanelles. 

In the interior of Asia Minor lay the kingdom of the Hit- 
tites. By their neighbors they were regarded as potentially dan¬ 
gerous, though more because of the tradition of their explosive 
conquests of o^'er a oerttury ago than by reason of any present 
activity. After a period of anarchy the)' liad again been united 
intn a strong longdom some thirty years before, by king Telepl- 
nus. The Cretan merchants had little to do with the landlocked 
Hittltcs directly. Their contacts were closer with their southern 
neighbors and allies, the kingdom of Kizzuwatna, wliich held the 
coast north of Cyprus as far as tlie frontier with Yamkhad, 

In the capital of Yamkhad, Aleppo, and its main port of 
Ugarit the sailors from Crete met the caravans from the east, as 
they had done for hundreds of yea*ii. The great Euphrates trade 
route was at peace. Beyond Yamkhad lay the strong kingdom of 
Mitanni, the southernmost of a confederacy of Hurrian states 
which stretched north almost to the Black Sea and the Cauca¬ 
sus. And beyond Mitanni, on the headwaters of the Tigris, was 
the Semitic kingdom of Assyria, sandwiched between tlic Indo- 
Eurapeans of Mitanni and the Indo-European diieftains of the 
Eassites in the Persian mountains and on the middle waters of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. And beyond the Eassites, from Babylon 
to the Persian Gulf, lay the Semitie-ruled country of Babylonia. 
For a hundred years, since the llittite raid under Mursilis had 
sacked Babylon and put an end to the d}'n8st)' of Hammurabi, 
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there had been peace between the Upper and the Lower Sea. It 
was a peace of convenience rather than of friendship, for more 
would be lost by an intemiption of the trade routes than would 
be gained in booty by a costly war between closely matched pow¬ 
ers. And lately, loo. it had dear that any strife between the 
four powers who shared Mesopotamia would only open the way 
for the greatest power of all, Egypt. 

To the merchant sailors sitting over tfaeii wme in Crete—as 
to the soldiers of Babylon and Mitanni—Egypt was the arbiter 
of destinies. It was at oncse the greatesst market, the greatest man- 
ufacturttig country, and the greatest military power ui the world 
Only at sea was it inferior to Crete. In the hundred years since 
Amose had led the revolt against the Hyksos overlords, Egypt 
had steadily extended its wealth and influence under his brlLlLinl 
descendants. Amose's ^andson had set tip his boundary stones 
at the fourth cataract of the Nile and oa the Euphrates, and now 
his great-granddaughter liad ruled for tw'enty-two years, alone— 
and many thought illegally and impiously. Amon and his priests 
had originally proclaimed her stepson and son-in-law Thothmes 
111 as pharaoh, but the god had apparently changed his mind, 
for the hJ^ priest of Amon sat as vizier in upper Egypt, and 
Tbotlimes sat captive in the palace, as he had done for liolf his 
life. While Hatshqjsut reign^ there w'os pence. The people of 
Egypt mtj^t wry well be fooled by a false beard, it was com- 
monly said, but the army of Egv’pt would not ollow itself to be 
kd to l>att]e by a woman; and the army could not, by custom, 
move without a prince ol the blood royal at its head. 

Now' the bluE of the "phamohess" had been called. Tlie main 
topic of discussion in the Knossos tavern this eveiimg in 
a.C. was the recent declaration of independence by somt! of tlie 
cities of Folesticie and Syria, dtles which since the time of the 
Brst Thothmes, Hatshepsut s father, had been wssals of Egypt. 
If Egi'pt kt this dcBoiice pass, then the passive presence of the 
powerful Egyptian army, wliose mere existence hod kept the 
peace for so long, would be known for a hollow sham, and half 
the world might be at the throats of the other half tomorrow. 

It was said that Hatshepsijt had ordered her army out, and 
that the prisoner of the palace, her weakling stepson, bad been 
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sent to lead It. There was m«ch speculfltkni as what would be 
the outcome and how it would affect the Levant trade. 

Before the year was OttL they knew the outcome, llatshepsut 
was dead, qud the prisoner of the palace sat upon her throne. 
Thothmes had merely been biding bis time, and with an army at 
Ids back had pn)%’ed a very different opponent from the wcaJEling 
who for twenty-two years had nes'er left the palace grounds. He 
had given orders that all tnentioo of his stepmother was to be 
erased from the records, and that his reign was to be reckoned 
from his first proclamation twenty-two years before, llatshepsut 
w'as to be expunged from history. 

During the next twenty years the Swedish sailors working 
out of Knnss f us, and many another Cretan crew ns well, saw much 
of Thothmes III and his army. During tliese ^^ars the Egyptian 
king made sUteen campaigns in Palestine and Syria. After the 
first, in which he defeated a confederate S>Tian army at Me- 
giddo in Palestine and recotiqueTed tlje coastal cities, he used 
these cities as supply bases for his later campaigns farther to the 
north and east. It was a profitable charter service for the Cretan 
and Levantine coastal vessels, building up the stoics at Gaza 
and Jaffa and Byblos, transporting grain and hides and bulk sup¬ 
plies of arrowheads and spearheads and shields, sandals and 
tents and harness, all the items required by the quartermaster 
general, wlm, as much as anyone, was responsible for the success 
of the pharao]i''$ eompoigns. Chariots and liorses they did not 
need to carry north, although these by now formed an important 
arm of the Egyptian forces; for two thousand horses and nearly 
a thousand cluuiots had been captured at the fall of htegiddo 
during the first campaign. 

Each summer the pharaoh drove northward with his aitny, 
confirming the loyal princes in their cities, appointing new vas¬ 
sals in the place of nehel princes who had north, ravaging 
the market gardens and comlonds of such cities as held out 
against him, and, where practicable, besieging and stormbg the 
dries themselves. He rarely met an army in the open field during 
these years, but each year he advanced a little farlho'. and peo¬ 
ple were already likening him to till grandfather, the first 
’Thothmes. 
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On his eighth campaign, in 147a B,Cv, he captured Cadtsh^ 
the important dty (a litile north of a little viUage caEIed Damas¬ 
cus) of the rebel ringleader. But though them were no fin-ther 
rebels to subdue, his realm still fell sliort of that of his grand¬ 
father. For since Tliothmes 1 siit)' years before had penetrated 
to t!ie Euplu^es the Mitaimi kings had crossed the river, and 
their frontier now maiched with that of Cadesh weB south of 
the Euphrates. They had given open support to the Syrian re¬ 
volt and now gave refuge to the king of Cadesbn 

But for twelve yeara Mitamii made no move^ while Thoth- 
mes reorganized Syria, talcing the san^ of the princes as hostages 
for education in Egj'pt and appointing pobti^ observ'ers to re¬ 
port to him any breach of the tenns of vassalage. Then, In 1460 
with Mitanni support, the king of Cadesh came south, re¬ 
gained his city, feverishly rebuilt the walls^^ and again called on 
Syria to revolt. 

It was a forlorn hope. Hiothmes, now on experienced gen¬ 
eral in his early sixties, swept north unresisted, and took aod 
razed the city. In the foltowing two summers he led his army 
into Nf itanni tenrttory. 

The rumors that reached the sailois at the Syrian ports sug¬ 
gested that he met no targe Mitanni army, and ki truth Mitanni 
vs?as Tiol yet strong enough to challenge Egypt In open battle. But 
an order came through to the quartermaster general for small 
boats to be collected and transported over the mountains and the 
plains beyond, to carry th« pharaoh and his chariots across the 
Euphrates. It caused some excitement on the coasts for it must 
mean that Thothmes had achieved hJs ambitioti, and had 
readied and surpassed the northern limits of bis grandfather s 
campaign. But more excitement was caused by a circtiznstantial 
story of a hairbreadth escape of the pharaoh from a charging ele¬ 
phant during a hunt of these rare beasts in the Euphrates valley.. 
But that was the only moment of danger. The Mitanni armies 
still failed to appear, and Hiothmes contented himself with 
punitive destruction of cropSi and with the erection of his own 
boundar)^ stone beside Uiat of his grandfather. 

His reign had now- lasted as long os that of his stepmotherp 
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Nef^rUli, wife of (be herElic phjjnoti Akiicnflten, jtnd molber of Alik- 
hesuniunon. Is ihe best biown of all ihe ^uecti-t of Egyph solely m ao- 
Surat of this portrait bust, Iwm the studios of Akheuateirs new eapita) Lit 
Tell Ai-Airuinui. If, as is likely^ jNefvftfti wn^ .iLio Akheiuiten^s sister^ she 
oune of a long line of qu^eris. and tiad ckarly inheritrd tlie Ixaiity md 
intelligence for wlitdi they weio famous. 
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and he had oompletely lived down the tale of his yean of cap¬ 
tive idleness in Hatshepsut s palace. 

These years had seen no diminution in the prosperity of the 
Mediterranean peoples, and even the E^i^tian campsi^ in 
Syria had rarely interfered with the hee passage of trade. 
Rather the reverse, for tlie capture of the revolted cities hroug^ht 
much stored-up wealth into drculation, and gav'e at the same 
time a great impetus to the slave trade. 

Ships plied the Mediterranean and the northern European 
waters in imdiminished numbers, and the river routes aooss Eu¬ 
rope carried ever larger qiiantities of bronze to the developing 
metal industries of the north. Enterprising traders even pushed 
deep into Russia and into central Africa, eadianging the Egsp- 
Kftn glass heads for ivory and furs. 

The sailors who had spent their boyhood around 1500 b.c. 
in the village on the coast of Sweden were—such of them as still 
lived—scattered over the world. They belonged now to the older 
generation. They were over fifty, and most of them had made 
their fortunes. They were tiring of the sea, and those who had 
not found abiding homes and raised families elsewhere now be¬ 
gan to thtnj e longingly of tfidr homeland in the north. More and 
more of them began to make their way northward across and 
around Europe, with their caravans or ships loaded with the pro¬ 
ceeds of a lifetime at sea converted to die ready cummey of man¬ 
ufactured goods of bronze or gold 

One at least of them chanced to be present at the rebuilding 
of Stonehenge. Coasting along the Britanny coast, he heard ru¬ 
mors of a stone-freighting fob farther north and, always on the 
lookout for a short haul to cover sailing costs, he followed the 
rumor, taking a number of Breton stonemasons, too, as passen¬ 
gers, The report poved itl-foinided. When the first stone temple 
had been built on the holy site, two htmdred years and more 
ago, the stones hod indeed been brought by sea, across the Bris¬ 
tol Channel from south Wales. And it was tfiis traditfon which 
had inspired the rumors. But the new and enlarged temple now 
going up, while incorporating the Welsh stones, was otherwise 
to be bt^t of the local sandstone blocks whicfi fay scattered over 
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the plain, only a lew at sudi distance tliat a river haul was of 
any advantage in transport. Stilt, the sea captain, talking fa- 
miliarly of tlie transport and raising of the obetikks of Ilotshepsut 
and Tliathmes Ill along the Nile, pt himself and bis polyglot 
crew engaged by the Breton engineers who had been commiS’ 
sioned to raise the new' momunenl. For weeks they sweated on 
the long land haul of the stones, and used their famJDarity with 
block and tackle to assist in the raising of mi^ty upri^ls and 
capstones. The actual shaping of the stones was done by Breton 
and local masjm, who scientifically battered irregularities away 
w'ith stone mauls and finished the surface with bronze chisels. 
Even here some of the crew could give a hand, for it was after 
all the same tedinique as was used in the Egyptian quarries, 
where several of the sailors had served not entirely s'uluntary 
terms. And a couple of the Creek seamen with stonemason ex- 
perieace were even allowed, on their own suggestion, to increase 
the religious potency of the monument by carving their own 
holy symliois. reliefs of their native daggers and axes, upon sev- 
etalof the stones. 

Tlie priestly college of half the prindpalities of the British 
isles bad combined to raise the new monimtent, with funds and 
workmen contributed by ail the rich princes of die south. For 
Stonehenge was the most venerable of all the sites of solar wor.^ 
ship, a place of pilgrimage for all England and much of northern 
Europe. The embankment and the rough monolith beyond its en¬ 
trance, in line with the midsummer sunrise, had been raised over 
four hundred years tiefore (they were as old as Hampton Court 
Palace is now), and the concerrtric stone circles within had 
stood for two hundred years or so, built by the beaker chieftains 
of the downland. The wealthy priesb and princes of south Eng¬ 
land had now been talking for some years of building a more 
imposing temple, and many schemes had been put forward. 
There had even been a tentative reconstruction, and the original 
stones had been taken down and partly re-erected in a new pat¬ 
tern. Finally it had been agreed, on the advice of travelers who' 
had seen the mighty pylons of the Egyptian monarcKs, that new 
and faiger stones should be used, and the old stones piously in¬ 
corporated merely as an inner circle between a great outer ring 
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of continucKwly Uoteled uprights and an tmier horseshoe of iro- 
mease capped pylons. This monument was to stand for all time, 
to the glory of the lord, the sun, and es witness (0 the mi^it of 
the British princes. 

And indeed, when, on midsummer day in this year of the 
ndddlc of the fifteenth century a.c, the monument stood com¬ 
plete and eonseciatod, it was on imposEng sight even to t]H>se 
who had seen the great temple of Queen Hatshepsut at Detr 
sl-Bahri. Five times the height of a mm rose the central trill- 
tljon, and on either side two further triiithons graded downward. 



STONEHEKCE, AS IT MUST UA^ APFEABEn WEfELV RECOSSTnUCTEn 
AKU ENUBCED BY THE WEALTHY BRONZE-ACE KLVCIS OF SOUTHESK 
BRJTMN IK THE FIFTEEXTH CEjmjKY 

Around them ran the colonnade of the outer circle, framing with 
its pilhrs ihe downs that rose on every side, downs dotted with 
the burial mounds, new and old, of those who had desined— 
and been able to afford—to be buried within sight of the great 
sun tempEcx 

It M little thing to have assisted at ihc hufidtng of Stonc- 
Ivcnge. as the old sea capliiln would tell his grandnephews in the 
years to come. In the village on the Swedish f^rd the retired 
captains formed, in fact, an eidusive club (os they do in the 
vilbges of Norway at this day). The village boys^ wlio stiU 
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dream! of their hist voya^, and the young men resting between 
voyages would gather round ai a respectful distance as the oM 
men sat out by the boathouses on the long summer es>enings, and 
listen to the wide-ranging reminUceuces—of the mighty queen of 
Egypt, and of the chmiots of Hiothmes striking out into the S) 7 - 
ian desert, of the great pillars of Britamiy and the dolmen tombs 
of Spain, of the white polacss of Knossos rising above the blue 
MeditesTanean, and of the embattled stronghold of Troy, of the 
pirate nests of the Creek mainland and the fabuhms amber route 
along the rivers and through the forests and mountains of cen¬ 
tra] Europe, They liad lived a rich life, these travelers of the mid¬ 
dle of the millennium, and many were the pictures they carved 
on the rocks above the valley, as thank-offerings to the gods who 
bad guided and protected them. And as ihe sun sloped slowly 
down for its brief rest bdiind the northern hills, the old men 
would wander up the valley to gam once more on the picture 
book of the rocks, where forever the great Beets they had carved 
in their youth sailed onward over a calm sea of memorv'. 

This chapter is fiction—as eny account u;htch attempts to 
show tfte ctiffera of the Scarulittavian rock caroingy os persotuU- 
ized indiciduids must be. But the hack^ound is auOictitic 
enough. jVrrf mBrely U'cre Europe otuI the Middle East as here 
portrayed in the middle years of the hut they had in 

truth the trade connectioas here described —and ujc have the 
trade goorfs to prooe fi. Admittedly trade goods can pass through 
many hands, and tfte presence of Baltic amber in Crete Of Egyp¬ 
tian fmence beads in England does not necessitate the presence 
of .Scandinavians in Kruuios or Egypt tans in Wiltshire, Bur the 
tendency must altcays be towards a progressice elimination of 
middlemen; and in fact the archaeological evidence shows con¬ 
tinuous contact between northern and western Europe and the 
Mediterranean since before aooo b.c, the authenticated occur¬ 
rences of trade goods rising to a statistical climax in the period 
1500-1475 tec. It is therefore no rei-olutionury hypothesis, but 
rather in agreement with the ofetu of tnamj distinguished archoe- 
alof^St to sttggest that Swedish ships and sailors were not un- 
knotimin the Mediterraneen at the period of thbi chapter. 
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The etent* of the reign of Uaiehepiut end Thothmes III me 
etithentiaaed, while the extent of E^ptian trade U evidenced 
by faience beode found fn England. treLind, and Denmark, at 
Nakuru in Kenya, and on the upper Tobol river eaat of the Urtis. 
(For more on inieTe.stiag trade tee the article by J. E. S. 
Stone and L. C. Thomaa in the ProoeediDgs of tbe Prehistoiic 
Society, idS6>} The rock carcingt of the Italian Alpine report of 
Val Camanica are most recently described in Enmtonucf Anoii’.t 
Camonica Valley. The precise date of the building of the present 
Stonehenge Is not known, but it must !^ace been during or 
around this lifetime. 

Let it be stated cotagorically that there is no evidence 
whatever that ships from Europe or the Mediterranean ever 
reached America at this period. All that ton he said is that 
Bronze-Age carvings on the Canaries show Oud they reached that 
fiu; lhat a thousand years later Carthaginian ships no larger tlion 
those of this period reached the Azotes; that the set of wind and 
current, in the words of Professor Brogger of Oslo (OpdageUeaea 
nye irhundre, Odo, "practicaUy compels the discovery of 
Central Amerito from Sponidi oniJ Portuguese lutrbors when 
once deep-sea railing be^n^i and that it tooulif opptor that the 
use of copper and gold commenced at or shortly after this period 
omong the natives of central America and Peru. The divwsion 
between those who favor theories of diffusion of culture and 
those who favor independent inccntion u>{J 7 doubtless con¬ 
tinue, and no standpoint u Aero (oten. It it reasonabJe to assume 
that there uias no contact between Europe and Aniertoi in lAc 
JBronze Age so long as there is no evidence that there was. Bot 
when the iwjic cofuftijone for contort were present, it loould be 
unscientific to refect the possibdity completely. 


THE FALL OF THE SEA KINGS 


1440-1370 B,C. 


W 

T f 0 T.O M EN in Sweijen botced out o\‘er the waters 
of the Skagerak and remembered the Nfediterranean, their sons 
and grandsons sailed and towed galleys over the north Atlantic 
routes and frequently themselves ventured within the Straits of 
Gibraltar. They woidd often have messages, and cargo, for the 
families of former shipmates of their parents, now settled in the 
islands of tiic Aegean, the inbts of Greece, the crowded harbor 
cities of the Lebanese coast, and even at the port of Knossns it¬ 
self. 

The harbor town of Enossos, lying three miles north of the 
actual capita] clustered around the palaco, was full of all the races 
of the known world, and blond Northerners—or half-Northem- 
cre—exdted no rcnmrk among the Egyptians and Amorites, 
Creeks and Hittites, Spaniaids, Sicilians and Libyans, and the 
dark-skinned people who came from an unknown distance far¬ 
ther to the east or south. They were in fact normally token for 
Greeks, fur among the mainland Creeks blue eyes and blond or 
auburn hair wrae by no means uncommon. The rulers of Greece, 
after all. were a northern people, and even distantly related to 
the Scandinas-ians—or so they said 

There were always irumy Creeks in the harbor town, sailors 
and mercliants and peddlers, porters and mercenanes and semi¬ 
official consular agents. The ‘'real'* Cretans of the inland dty used 
to say that the harixir tow-n was more Greek than Cretan, and 
complained that the Creek language, with its simple new script, 
was ousUtig Old Cretan entirely as a written medium among the 
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businessmen, storekeepers, and tally cterks even in the capital it¬ 
self. 

Knossos proper was stll) predomInanity Cretan in popula* 
tiOQ. It tay an hour's ^va[k tip the valley from the coast, sited 
there, it was said, out of sight of the sea as a protection against 
pirates In the far-off days when Knossos had tiad no fleet to speak 
of, and was hut a tiny principality among Uie many principali¬ 
ties of Crete. Now for almost three centuries the kings of Knos¬ 
sos had ruled all Crete, and received tribute—somewhat irregu¬ 
larly, it was true—from nominal vassals ruling most of tlie coastal 
towns from Sicily to Asia Minor. Knossos need no longer fear pi¬ 
rate attack. 

It was predominantly the wealthier folk who lived in the city 

below the colonnaded palace. They were the shipowners, and the 

owners of vineyards and olive groves, the better-class craftsmen 

and the richer tradesmen. Fashionahlv dressed men and women 

# 

moved leisurely tlimugh tlie streets. tKcir dark hair and 

vivacious coun^enouces set off by the bnliiant colors of theit cos¬ 
tumes. 

The men wore tittle more than a loincloth^ belted at the 
waist and reaching halfw^ay to the knee. It was a dress which 
went well with the long black batr and muscular brooTed bodies 
—diough perhaps was scarcely so kind to the ehterty and more 
prospemiis of build. The vstJuiens costume^ just as tradibonal as 
the men"s^ gave richer scope for variation oi cut and colon From 
an EmpossihEy nanow waist fell an ankie-Sength sldrt, frilled or 
Bouuc^ or plated to the heart s desire or the dictates of the 
latest leader of fashionH Above the waist the ladies went nakedi 
save for a short-sleeved Jacket fastened at the wtust but opening 
above to reveal—or rather to displa)^—the breasts. Hair styles 
were elaborate, and more subject to the whims of fashion than 
the clothes. And jewchy was worn in profusion by men and 
women. For bere^ at the center of the world's trade, the luxuries 
of three continents vied to demonstrate the wealtlii of their own¬ 
ers, Baltic amber and Yorkshire jet, set in Irish gold, gleamed 
against Nubian ivory and Dihnun pearls, camelijm from India 
and lapis lazuli from Afghanistan, and jade From the fahukms 
lands still farther easL 
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The children, e\^n of the wealthy fomilicSi ran naked, ci* 
cept for an amulet^ to give them the protecthm of the snake- 
goddess, the guardian ol the caves. 

It is the tife story of these children^ bom in ^hat 

we here shall follow. 

It was A carefree childhood, in thw c imn y land among the 
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wealthy of the gods* own country. Many of the children admit¬ 
tedly went to school, particularly those destined for trade or the 
civil service. But there they learned nothing eicept to write 
the Old Cretan Script (and, in the dangerously modem schools, 
the ^ript of the Greeks) and to redte intemiinahle legends 
of the gcxls and heroes, tales of the birth of Zeus in die caves of 
Mount Ida, of the bull that had carried their forefathers to the 
Idand, of Daedalus W'ho had built the ramhling palace of IDxiS' 
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SO& for Hvo firat MtiWcf, The)' were t^^ught a little trade arithmetic^ 
too; and those whose fatliers were architects or sorveyora were 
faced, ta the upper grades, with problems erf geometiy and vofu- 
m^iry- But by then, of course, t^y were appreuticed. and were 
learning their trade, just like their contemporaries who were 
learning to distiuguLsb and price prccioos stones, to caJcdale 
freights, or to make the simpler divinations from the liven of 
sacriGcial animals. 

There was nothing called history or geography in thdr 
school curriciJuni—there never had been in the age of the world* 
and it had never occuired to anyuue that a knowledge of the 
present and past of the worhS should be taught in the schools. 

But from listening to their parents* and to the many viritors 
from foreign parts who pass^ through Knossos, the children 
learned much rf what was happening in the world outside^ 

Two countries in addition to their own were particularly 
vivid in their minds, Achaea to the north and Egypt to the south. 

Anhaea was not really a single country* but rather a con* 
glomeration. It comprised the mainland of Greece, a coUeclion of 
small states, where every ci^ owned its fjord and its hinterland* 
and owed a sort of allegiance to the king in Mycenae and an 
even more nebulous allegmoce to th* Great King in Knossos. 
And it included the Aegean islands;, and the settlements on the 
coast of Asia Minor, subject by racial ties to Mycenae but by 
proximity subject to the neighboring kingdom of Artawa and in 
practioe retaining complete iudependence of action by playing 
off the one against the other and the Hittites. the greatest power 
of Asia Minor^ against both. 

Egypt, on the other band, was the powder above powers, the 
greatest empire of all The children learned at an early age the 
roll of the kings of Egyph Amose the lilwrator, Amenhotep, 
Thathmes conqueror of Syrin^ Thothmes the conqueror of 
Nubia. Hatshepsut the quccn-pharaoh* Thothmes the Great, and 
now another Amenhotep. Feelings were mtsed about Amcnlio- 
tep 11^ the present ting. In the first years of his reign, six or 
seven years before they were bom, he had pul down a rebettion 
in Syria with great sev'erlty, showing personal prowess and re-* 
establishing Iti a single eampaigni the boundaries of hla great fa- 
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(her Thothmes. His expedittou had swelled ihe slave market at 
Knossos, as it had swelled tiie slave markets thraughout the Mid¬ 
dle East, but not a few of the Cretan mercantile agents in the 
Levant had been swept into his aJl-too-widespread net and it 
had taken a while to re-establish trading comtectfons. And lher» 
nine years later, in 1^39 a,c., when the ^ildren were only a year 
old, Amenhotep had done the same again. Again he had had a 
rebeltiorn in north Sj’da, np towards the Mitannian frontier, as an 
excuse, and again he had stripped the whole of Syria and Leba¬ 
non of everything of value, mcludtng manpower. The Cretan 
traders began to think it too much of a good thing, as they saw 
the market Hooded with slaves and booty. 

Since then Syria had not dared to lift a finger against Egypt, 
for all tlie diplomatic blandishments of the tdngs of Mttaiuu. 
Amenhotep s boundary stone stood undisturbed on the banks of 
the Euphrates beside tliose of his father and Ills great-grand¬ 
father, Tliothmes HI and Thothmes I. The three stones were a 
la ndm ark to the caravans bearing the products of Mesopotamia 
and the east along the Euphrates route towards Aleppo, Ugadt 
—and Crete. But in recent years the merchants traveling gTrmg 
this mute had had other worries besides that of making diplo¬ 
matic gifts to sheikhs ctaimiDg to represent both Egypt and Mi- 
tanni. At either end of tlie route tlwre was trouble. The Hur- 
rians of Mitanrri were pushing a pretender to the throne of 
Aleppo, which a score of years earlier had been conquered by 
the Hittites, as it had been once before in the reign of Mursilis 
the Croat. And Babylon, great Babylon itself, which had also in 
its day fallen to Mursilis, had fallen again. 

It was but rarely that Cretans traveled as far tnlaikd as Meso¬ 
potamia, and to their ears Babylon held all the mystery and 
glamor of the Orient. It was the queen of the cast as Knossos 
was the queen of the west. It was the city of the almost leg¬ 
endary' Hammurabi, and the capital of the oldest dvilixatlon on 
earth. Even Egypt, it was popularly believed, was not as old as 
tlie bnd of the Twin Rivers, and Crete was an upstart by com¬ 
parison, for all its thousand years of history. For a bundled and 
fifty years, since Mursilis bad brought to an end the dynasty of 
Hammurabi, Babylonia had comprised only the southern part of 
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Mesopotamia, from the city of Babs lon itsolf as far as the head 
of the Persian Culf. To the north and east the land at tile foot 
of the Persian mootitains was held by the peopte of the motio* 
tains, the Kassites. And now news came along the trade route 
that the Kassites had emerged in strength from their mountains 
and had taken Babylon and the whole Babylonian Idogdom, And 
now a Kassite king sat upon the throne of Hammurabi. The queen 
of the east had fallen to the mountaineers of the north. 

To the Cretans the fall of a distant city to a distant con¬ 
queror was of little p(ractjcal significance—and the ten-year-old 
children scarcely grasped what had happened at sU. The Achae- 
ans of the harbor town, though, made much of it. They resur¬ 
rected the old lesend that their ancestors five or six hundred 
years ago had inhabited the same hnd^ jiarth of the Caucasus, 
as tlifi ancestors of the Kassite kiags« and from there had spread 
out as conquerors over the whole of Europe and the Middle East, 
For a while they acted as though ft was they wbch— 1 >y proxj^ — 
had conquered Babylon, and carried themsehes wiUi an arro¬ 
gance that rather amused the less farsighted of the Cretans. But 
as the caravans continued to come through without Entemiptlon 
along the Euphrates route^ it became clear that the change of 
rulers in htesopotamia in fact cltauged nothing crcept the rulers. 
And Greeks and Cretans alike turned again to llie serious busi¬ 
ness of making money and en|oyiug life. 

The following years brought matters of more immediate 
concern to tlie children. As they reached the age of puberty they 
became eligible for initiation Into the mysteries of Cretan reli¬ 
gion. They paid their 6rst visits to the caves in the hills, where 
the gods and goddesses of the underworld ruled. And there 
they made their first offerings and assumed the costume, and re¬ 
sponsibilities and privileges, of manhood and woruaoliood. 

The most eagerly antidpated privilege w’as that of befog al¬ 
lowed to attend the annual festival of the buBs, U was the most 
colorful spectacle of the whole year, attended by everyonCi Cre¬ 
tan and foreign, with Mioos himself m the ro™l enclosure with 
the ladies and gentlemen of the court nod the ambassadors and 
visiting princes. There was an air of thrilled expectation around 
the arena as the |ireliniinary rites of propitiation were performed 
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by the priests and priestesses, and then cheering and applause as 
the toreadors, picked teatns of athletes, paraded round the ring. 
Finally came the roar of anttdpaticm as the bulls li-ere let in, 
great piebald beasts with wide^weeping horns. Thereafter team 
by team the athletes entered the arena, youths and girts alike 
stripped to a minimal lofnclolh. To the g^s and applause of 
the crowd team vied with team in the btilliWtt and daring of 
its acrobatics, baiting the bulls to thunderous charges and then 
at the last moment grasping the horns and somersaulting to safety 
clean over the back of the charging animal. It was dangerous 
sport, and in the course of the day more than one acrobat, mis- 
judging his—or her—ttmiog, would be tossed, ripped and Weed* 
ing, hi^ against the barrier of the arena. 

There were famous names among the professional loreadois, 
for the greatest of the artists were popular hero^ whose polished 
performances were anticipated long before the festival and dis¬ 
cussed in detail for months afterwa^. But there were also ama¬ 
teur perfotmiers. and tnany of the young nobles sprang into the 
ring in the pauses between the teams, to make a pass or two at 
one of the bulls and to retire to polite applause after a single 
somersault. And both among the amateurs and the profes- 
sionah there were many foreigners. In particular tlie Achaeans 
from the Greek mainland, where the sport had been introduced 
8 couple of generations ago, had shown themselves adept at the 
art, and of recent years picked teams from the mainland hfld 
competed with honor at Lnossos against die best of the native 
acrobats. 

But if the crowd gave acclaim to the best of the teams, they 
did not al the some time forget to give due honor to the buDs. 
Their points were eagerly di^ussed and their spirit and agility 
cheered equally with the spirit and agility of the toreadors. After 
all, the bulls were the chief performers, and the main point of 
the day's sport was the selection of the premier bull, Ure Bud of 
the Minotaur, which would prove its worthiness to be 
sacrificed on the ittorrow. And even the youngsLcrs at their first 
bull festival knew why the finest hud in all Crete must be sacri¬ 
ficed yearly to Poseidon, god of the sea. One of the earliest 
stories th^ had heard—in all its scandalous detail—was how 
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PoseidoD had sent up a hull frmn the sea for a sacrifice^ and how 
(he first Nlinos had Impiously kept the hull for stud, with unfor* 
tunate results to his owti marital relationships. But anyway, the 
blood of the s^ buQ ran in the bulb of Crete, and if the wrath 
of the storm maker, the earth shaker, was not to follow them by 
land and sea the best of his breed must yearly be sacrificed. 

So it was with the double satisfaction of having placated die 
most influential of all the gods (for a maritime natibn, at least) 
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and of having thoroughly enjoyed themselves hi the process that 
the crowds streamed home &om the arena, and the teen-agers 
went back to their apprenticeships, daydreaming of the thunder 
of hooves and practicing in their free minutes, with one of their 
number as bull, the iast-minute sideslip or the split-second roll 
actually undemeaLb the lowered boms. 

The years passed more quickly for the youngston now. By 
their late teens marriage was in the air, with moch clandestine 
meeting of the young men and the girb, and conferences betwem 
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heads of families and reckoning tip of dowries and bride prices. 
And as often as not vooth had its wav in the end, for the Cretans 
were ^ iJghthesrted extrovert pc^aple, anti tlie parents spoiled 
their duldren shameless! y- 

But even so it was found prudent in quite a muiiber of fam- 
dies to send the ynung men abroad for a while. They shouht gain 
a little more experiencE of the world, explained their parents, 
before they settled dow^o for good to married life and the fam- 
ily business. And they arrived, with letters of mtiodiictionL to 
agents and brancih managers and Inisiness associates; in Egj-pt and 
Bybios and Ugarit, in Trey and Mycenae and Mdeltis. And the 
agents and associates weltxjmed them with many eipressiona of 
good wiH and sent them oU os soon as feasible, with their own 
younger sons as guides^-^nd with letters of introduction to sutv 
agents—on a nice long sightseeing tour "to get the feel of the 
marlcets * 

Wore tiian one of the young merchant princes of Crete, just 
out of their teens^ was thus in Egypt in 1420 b.c, when Amenbo- 
tep II died. They understood nothing of Egyptian politics or rovai 
protocol and perhaps never really grasped why tJiere was so 
much discussion around the succession of Amenhotep s eldest son 
05 Thotbmes IV- Their Egyptian hosts explained carefiilJy that 
the young prince was of course son of the previous pharaoh, but 
not by Jiis divine wdfe and sister Merit-Amon, but by a merely 
hitman wife, princess Tiao- So much the Cretans,, with their own 
matriarchal traditions^ csould to soma degree understand. But 
when it came to the point that Tliothrmes^s succession was sup* 
ported by the priests of the siiri-god Ha at his dty near Memphis 
but opposed by the priests of the sun-god Amou in Thebes^ thev 
gave up. A mulUphclIy of sun-gods sounded very' Iffce blasphemy, 
and rival priesthioods contetiding for influenee over the king was 
something outside their experience. They had simply not the 
background, said their hosts, to appreciate that the opposition 
between the priestSy colleges was in fact a reaw'akening of the 
age-old rivalry between north and south Egypt^ between the two 
capitals of Memphis and Thebes. And they sent their guests out 
to see the pyTamids. , . . 

There they were indeed impressed, overawed by the colos- 
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sal monuments of an almost m}lluca] age. For the pyTamids u’ere 
older than the beginnings of Cfetan history (as old for them as 
King , 4 lfred is for us). Tsvelve centoties looked down on thenii 
said tlieir guide, twelve cenhtries of continuous ci^Hlization, for 
over half of which Memphis on tlie otlier side of the Nile had 
been the capital of Egypt. .And he took them to see the latest 
excavatioos, where gangs of workmen were digging the Sphinx 
free of its silled sand. The excavation was hy order of the new 
pharaoh, for it svas here, in the sliadow of tlie half-buried colos¬ 
sus, that Ra had revealed himself to the young prince Tholhmes 
and promised him the tlirone of Egypt if he in return wi>iild free 
the SptUnx of its covering of sand. Now the sun-god had fulfilled 
his pomise, and Thothmes was fulfilling iiis, Most interesting, 
said tlie Cretan tourists, but somehow they felt that hull sacrifices 
were a better way of showing one's appreciation of dis'ine favors 
than was archa eotogy, 

Even so, when they returned to Knossos they retained an ad¬ 
miration for Egypt. And they found tlie contacts they liad made 
there of great use to them in a business way, just as did the other 
travelers who had guested the rather barbaric princelets of the 
Aegean, or done the grand tour of the Syrian coast—and had 
had to return in a hurry, because a rebellion broke out once more 
in Syria agjainst the union with Egypt, Thothmes, Uke Iiis father 
and grandfather, led his army in person in a campaign of retri¬ 
bution against the rebels, und for a while Syria was an imhealthy 
place for foreign visitors—and for the natives. 

The young men of Knossos, retuiTied from their travels, con¬ 
tracted, most of them, sensible marriages, devoted themselves se¬ 
riously to their family businesses, and began to acquire a family 
and a sense of rcsponsthllity. 

And more years passed, prosperous peaceful years marked by 
the yearly returning festivals. ^!y from the Greek mainland 
was there news of trouble, and even this w'as only of family quar¬ 
rels among and unthin the royal liouses of the tiny principali¬ 
ties, each proudly independent tliough tettding now to unite into 
leagues of equals under the leadership of one of their number, 
one year perhaps Attica, another Mycenae. It was just as well, 
thought the wiser Cretans, tlmt they found it so difi^cult to stay 
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united. For the Achseans hftd a fig^iting trsdiHon, and a (ond* 
oeas for booty, and by now a not inconsiderable fleet 

News came regularly from contacts in Egypt They told that 
Thothmes had finally settled the chsputed frontier along the Eu> 
phrates, takiag the rather revolutkmaiy step of accepting ■ ptin- 
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ccsf frotn the kingdom of Mitamu beyond the river bs hii brido 
to seal the boigain. This mixture of divine and mortal blood— 
foreign blcxifl at that—was not entirely approved in Egypt, hut 
of course the foreign princess w'as not accorded divine status 
Or a r^ency. Anyway, in 141a B-C., bcfnare the Cretans whose life 
we we following were tiiiity, the letters told of the death of 
Thothmes, after only eight yean' reign, and of the unopposed 
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succession of his son by his official divine wife and sister Muten> 
wiyo. The soti was another Amenhotep and for once fully legiti¬ 
mate on both sides. His aocwsioD was therefore peaceful, owes* 
sitatiog little more than a show of force in the Sudan and a state 
visit—with troops—to Syria, And another Mitanm princess disap* 
peured into the harem of the new pharaoh, 

Arnenliotep III, and his energetic queen Tele, began a whole 
series of magnificent buildings at Thebes, the most imposing of 
them being a tmw temple to Amon, The correspondents, from 
lower £gypt, added to die news the rather disgruntled comment 
that it looked as though the rivalry between Amon and fia had 
been settled in favor of the god of upper Elgypt, thou^ pharaoh 
appeared to be catholic in his worship and his wife had built a 
su^diary chapel to a rather obscure aspect of the sun's divinity, 
Aten, the god of the $uii*s disc. But then Tele was rather a san¬ 
dal in many ways. She had been proclaimed divine consort al¬ 
though she was not AmenhotepV sister, or even related to him 
at all. Some even said that she was of Syrian origin. The old 
order was indeed changing. 

But it was ali good for trade, and the Cretan merchantmen 
were profitably busy sailing Lebanese cedar south for the build- 
ing program. The coastal towns of Syria, Lebaoon, and Palestine 
were rapidly re gain ing then prosperity in these years. For the 
thaw in the relnUons tsetween the two great powers of Egypt and 
Mitanoi had given peace to the small principalities between 
Sinai and the Euphrates. No longer forced by geography to ally 
themselves to one sphere of influence, and to suffer retaliatory 
campaigns from the other, they could new devote themselves to 
their natural pursuit of trade- The following years of peace, with 
an artistic and Iinmry-loving pharaoh setting the fashion for his 
country, were compared favorably even with the prosperoiis days 
of ^ecn Hatshepsut eighty years before. 

In this prosperity the Cretans had their share, as always. In 
Cyprus, along the Levant coast, and in Egypt itself they opened 
new branches of their trading houses or expanded those already 
in eiistence. And from them wealth flowed back to the metropolis 
of Knossos. Never had the palace and the city contained so much 
wiealth. Never had the festis’als bemi more magnificent. ,And for* 
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eigDfirs flocked to Crete to share the prosperity. Among them 
were man)- Achaeaus from the Greek mainland. 

When the Crelam of this dtapters Ufethne were about forty 
years old, the blow fell, completely without vraming. 

The festival of the bulk that year was of unparalleled splesh 
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dor. Many teams of toreadors had come from Greece to take 
part, and many Achaean princes, with their retinues, were there 
to watch their champions. Among them Prince Theseus of Attica 
was the most ma^iificent, and he distinguished himself by 1 pol¬ 
ished amateur display in the arena against tiie chosen of the bulls, 
the Minotaur itself. And the burghers of Knnsso s retired to their 
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beds that m^ht tired and excited, looking forward to the great 
sacrifice on the morrow. 

In the middle of the flight they were awakened hy shout* 
ing in the streets, the clash of arms, and the roar of flames. As 
men and women rushed out half dressed and only half awake 
into the streets, they saw the great palace of Minos on the slope 
above tlie tow'n in Siimcs. Around them fiames were springing up 
at half a dozen paints within tire town Itself, anti armed men, 
in small groups with determined ofiicers at their head^ were mm-- 
tog purposefully through tlie streels, towards the houses of the 
richest citizens, the barracks of ihe pobce troops, and the exits 
from the citVr 

In tliat night of the JongkTiives many of the citizens of Knos^ 
SOS lost tlieir lives, stniek down In halfhearted resistance to the 
occupation end Irmling of tJieir hornet, or trapped in the llamcs 
t!iat spread rapidly threntgh tiie tighbpacked houses. Many more 
were roundest up as they fled tlirough the streets, and herded 
into isolated houses under guard. Those who coidd escaped into 
the hills around tiie city. And a surprising number, particularly 
among the merchants with interests in the northern tradc^ were 
left undisturbed, except for a guard of the attackers set to save 
their homes from the looters. 

It was only with tlie earning of dawn next day tlrat it became 
clear what had happened. Only then could the survivors, pris¬ 
oners or in hidiug, see that the annetl men in control of tiie streets 
were Achaeans, and were able to recognize among them many 
from the Greek colony in tlie harbor town. And among the offi¬ 
cers could be seen many of the Achaean toreadors and olliers 
from the retiiuies of the visiting Greek princes. 

With the light the occupation of the town became more me¬ 
thodical, and at noon tlie prisoners were herded out to the arena 
where the bullfights Imd t^cn place the day before. Thcre^ with 
armed guards patrolling the gangxvays and archers stationed on 
tlve balconies, Achaean heralds proclaimed the incorporation of 
Crete within the Acliaean confedenitiQn. And to underlme the 
prockmatiou Ptince Theseus himself carried out, there and then, 
the sacrifice of the Bull of Minos to the god of the sea. 

In the following days the occupatton took on more and more 
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of a military and organized character. T)ie city of Endissos, which 
had never known a foreign foe and had not for three hundred 
years experimced even dome^c strife, suffered the same me- 
thodicat looting and enslavement as liad so often been the lot 
of the cities of the mainland. By oxcart and by pack ass the treaa* 
uics of half a itullennlum of trade went down the sea road to the 
port. With them went the long trains of captives, white-faced and 
silent, facing the life of slavery which was one of the accepted 
risks of life elsewhere, but which no one who lived in Knossos 
had ever thought to experience. 

Not all the inhabitants were enslaved. Even among those 
who had not fied there were many who came to an arrangement 
with the occupiers, ransoming themselves and their families 
with liidden wealth or by notes of hand for targe sums invested 
abroad. Amt there were butchers and bakers and wagoners and 
gardeners who were needed to serve the occupying forces. And 
many who were too old or inliTtn to be worth enslavement. Oth¬ 
ers were favored for no obvious reason at aD—except that it be¬ 
came clear after a while that the sudden conquest had not been 
entirely unexpected in certain quarters, tfiat there had been a 
fifth column even among the wealthy native Cretans which hod 
actively assisted Prince Theseus and ttis men. It was even said 
that there had been traitors within the palace, too, and certainly, 
when Theseus saih^ for home a week or so later, with his cap¬ 
tured fleet of heavy-laden ships, the state in which Princess 
Ariadne, daught^ of ^ fallen Icing, traveled suggested to many 
that she was by no means an unwilling captive. 

With the departure of TIutsetis something of the mimtring 
shock that the blow at Knossos liad dealt to Crete began to pass 

and leeling and the power of movement returned. A strong 
Achaean garrison remained, under a Cretan-born Achaean of 
princely blood, appointed by Tlicscus as confederate long, and to 
him the other towns and villages of Crete made liasty protesta¬ 
tions of submission—^lest worse befall. Tlie Achaean prince, de¬ 
siring to have a city to rule, ignored tltose of the cidzerts of 
Elnossos who now began to creep down from the hills or to 
turn from the nearer villages, and slowly to salvage and to re- 
EjuiM. 
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But Knossos as a tRCrclmnt power was brokom, Tlic great 
warehoitses were empty, the war fleet was gone, and with it 
such merchantmen as had been in harbor. Tlie capital to rebuild 
a trading empire had disappeared, but, more important, the 
confidence on which alone trade could he carried on had been 
destroyed trt the flames. During the next month or so many a 
small boat slipped away from the obscurer beaches of Crete, 
loaded with t^ sunlving representatives and the surviving as¬ 
sets of the great merchant houses of ICnossos. 

They went where they hod assets abroad. Many went to 
Cyprus, or the southern ooastal towns of Asia Minor. Many more 
made for the delta tow'ns of Bgypt. But by far the greatest num¬ 
ber set course lor the coast of Lebanon and Fnlestme. There they 
had branches and partners, there they had ships that it was vit^ 
to intercept before they sailed, with hill cargoes, straight into 
the hands of the new masters at Knossos- 

And in the following years the refugees built a new life at 
the foot of the Lebanese mountains, sen<^g out tlieir ships from 
Bybios and Tyne and Sidon as they formerly had sent them 
out from Knossos. rebuilding their shattered fortunes, and at 
the same time laying the foundations of a new period of mer¬ 
cantile prosperity for the Levant. 

They met with competition. Even before the destniction of 
Cnossos, the merchanbnen of the Aegean ports had begun to be 
serums rivals to the ships of Crete. And there bad never been 
any doubt in tbe minds of the refugee traders that the treacher¬ 
ous attack on Knossos bad been as much motivated by a desire 
to remove a trade rival as by a hunger for plunder or a feeling 
of resistance to poUtreo] dominance. Now everywhere in the 
Mediterranean bom Spain to Cyprus ships from Mycenae and 
other Achaean ports, and among them ships from the new. 
Achaean-dominated Koossos, were trading the ohVe oil and wine 
and marxufactiiried goods of mainbod Greece to the markets 
which formerly bad been the monopoly of the Cretans. And al¬ 
ready they were looking beyond the Mediteiranean, to the trade 
of the Black Sea and the Atlantic and northern Europe, 

Between these usurpers of the trade routes and the refugee 
Cretans scattered over the eastern Mediterranenn seaboard the 
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jxassage of yeai^ brought oo recoticillatjon. Many of the tefngees 
had tost their famtties tti Crete, and slitl bad no means of know- 
tag whether their wives iukI sons and daughters had died in 
the night of terror, or whether they were even now, years after, 
eating out their hearts os staves in the liausebolds and workshops 
of Greece. There could he no peace between Achaean and Cro¬ 
ton so long a$ such meinories lay between. 

But as die years passed, the exiles built up a new existenoe 
for themselves. On the Lebanese coast they learned the Semitic 
language of the Aroorite inhabitants, and almost forgot their 
owm, though they met from time to time to recall in impassioned 
or sentimental veto their tost motlierliand. They were beginning 
to grow old now, th&« Cretans bom in 1440 b.c., and their ebit- 
dren, now^ themselves grown men, could only dimly remensber 
the night Bight from the burning city. Many of die younger gen¬ 
eration of refugees no longer felt themselves Cretans, finding 
more satisfaction in merging their ideiitfty with that of dieir new 
country than in vain regrets for a land they had scarcely known 
and to which they could not hope to return. 

There was, in any case, enough to u'orry about in Syria, with¬ 
out troubling with a lost cause in the Aegean, .^menhotep of 
Egypt had ^ust celebrated, with pomp, hfs thirty-fourth yeai- as 
pharaoh. But he was an old man, and clearly failing. To the north 
a new king, called Suppituliumos, had succeeded to the throne 
of tlic Hittitcs. He liad strengthened the fortifications of Hat- 
tusas, his capital, and his army had already had clashes with the 
Hunriocs of Mitonnt. But it was more seifous nearer home. En¬ 
couraged b)' the apparent weakness of the Egyptian overlord, 
one of the princes in the interior of SvTia, Az^ by name, hnti 
risen in rebellion and was plundering the neighlionng vassal 
states. Although the mountains of the Lebanon lay between him 
and the coast, there was alsvays the danger that the revolt would 
involve the coastal cities. The elderly merchants, who could re¬ 
member die rupture of their trading connections forty and more 
years ago when the old pharaoh's father and grandfather bad 
taken ruthless revenge on the revolting cities O'f the Levant, and 
who now saw the possibibly of being personally involved in a 
repetition, did al! in their power to persuade their rulers to avoid 
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ft hresk with Egypt, Their niJeti indeed had no desire, after forty 
years of profitable vassaJoge, to mix in political adventures, and 
they sent urgent letters to Amenhotep protesting their loyaltv' and 
requesting protection. 

Amen^tep. despite his failing strength, answered their 
prayer. Though too ill to lead liis troops in person, as was a phar¬ 
aoh s duty' and privilege, be sen t an army which, without a Irattle. 
dro^e Aziru into the desert The elderly exiles of Byblos and the 
other coastal cities breathed easily again. 

But two years later came news that Amenhotep III was dead, 
and that bis son had been proclaimed pharaoh as Amenhotep IV . 
And the new pharaoh was only eleven years old. 

it is 1377 U.C. Those of the older generation of Cretan exiles 
who sSH liv^ were well into their sixties. They looked into the 
past rather than into the future, back to the golden age of their 
youth when the world was at peace and Knossos the center of the 
world. The future, indeed. lo^ed block. The peace of the sens 
had fallen writh Enossos, and it began to look increasingly doubt¬ 
ful whether Egypt exmld, or would, keep the peace On land. As 
the years went by, the more conservative of the citizens of the 
Levant coast liad had high hopes that the young pharaoh, their 
overlord, would reveal with growth to manhood the old spirit 
of Ills dynasty and, by a show of force in Syria, confirm the do- 
mintoii of Egypt tliere against the enemies threatening the coun¬ 
try from within and wnthout. But it became clear that the young 
Amenhotep was completely under the tnfiueme of his mother, 
Queen Toie. and it was even rumored that he bad iovolved him¬ 
self in strife with the priesthood at home. 

As the Cretan refugees reached their se^'entieth year, there 
were already reports that .Aziru had resumed bis plundering, 
white the army of Stipptluliumas, the Great King of Hatti, was in 
Yamldrad, at the gates of Syria. In their lifetime thw had seen 
the queen of the cast and the queen of the west, Babylon and 
Knossos, (all to a northern foe, and now a third foe from the 
north overshadowed them. Surely great Egypt, though, could 
stem the tide that seemed everywhere to be sweeping south¬ 
ward. 
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It is generc^Jjf agreed that tome huforic inith ties behind the 
story of Theseus, ton of the long of Athens, who uoiunfeer^ to 
^ the tribute of youths and mdifens tent yearly to be taeri- 
ficed to the Minotaur, half*man and half^btdl, in the tobyrinth 
at Knossos, and who was aided by Ariadne, daughter of the hing 
of Knossos, to slay the Minotaur and to escape, t4Hth Artotlne, 
from Crete. It seems probable that the story mirrors in sotne way 
the conquest, archaeologtcaUy attested, of Crete by the Aehae^ 



aEPnCSEXTAHON OF A TLIWC FISH FROVf A MTNOAN FRESCO AT 
PltTtAJCOFI ON THE AEGEAN ISLAND OF MEUOS, 

ons of Greece around the year 1400 b.c. There have been many 
attempts to combine the archoeohgfcel evidence and the leg- 
ertd into a plausible tdory, and this chapter cannot ctoini to he 
more tfum another such attempt. The description of the course 
of Fluents in Greece and Crete must therefore be regarded as 
archaeologicaUy-based myth. For the course of events in Egypt, 
Syria, end Mesopotamia, on the other hartd, there is a great 
of unimpeachable historical maierial, tnucA of it contrnnporary. 

The script used by the Greeks who conquered Knossos (lO- 
ferred to eoriy in the chapter) was not the Greek script toe Jbnoto 
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toda^^ but that iwrndZy called Minoan B, recently deciphered 
by the late Michael Ventris. It was not en 'aJphidteiic hoi a tyU 
labic script, bat the language it teds used to vartte is recognizably 
Creek, It has hag been believed that Greek tablets written in 
ifinMii S script antedated, bi Knossos, the Greek corufuest of the 
city. The archaeohgical evidence for this has rtcenily been chal¬ 
lenged L, E, Palmers forthcoming Myceneam and Mi- 
Doons), bat In any case there has neper been any suggestfan that 
the rtders of Knossos before the Creek conquest spoke Creefc. 

Mlnoon B« ns o seiipl, devehped as a sfmplf/fe'rf form of the 
soealled Minean A script. The existing work of deciphering Mi- 
noan A (on a foundation of our gra^idRy fncrtoaing knotoledg^ 
of Mlnoon B) Is going on at the momeia. AQ that can be safety 
said at this stage is that the language written in Minoan A wns 
no! Greek. The assumption must be that it was the langmge spo¬ 
ken in Crete Before the Creek tzmquest, and it is in this (Aop- 
tercaUadOld Cretan, 
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1370-1300 B,C, 


BEH EAELIE$T childhood vcars the princess Ankli- 
eseopS'Aten beUeved that the city stretched to die ends a{ die 
earth, [t was but mely that she went outside the palace grounds, 
which themselves seemed limitless, but when she cccftsioimlly 
drove out with her father and mother io the chariot, the wide 
streets seemed to go on for ever. And even when the houses and 
temples ended and the desert sand be^, there was always the 
bustle of new buildings going up, and streets marked out into 
the distance, with architects busy with dieir red^pointod cords 
marking out the plans of additional houses, and gangs of slaves 
pulling the sledges with piles of stones and bricks. 

When Ankh-esenpa^Aten was born in 1570 E.C., the tblid 
daughter of the pharaoh Akhenatea and his divine wife Nefer- 
titi, the capital of the two realms of S^gypt was a new city, and 
growing fast, Akhetateo it was called, the cify of the rismg of 
^ sun-god, and where it lay there had been, uoUl but a few 
years before, only open desert between the Nile and the moan- 
tains. The court liad moved in even before the palace was com¬ 
pleted, living in the Itucurious tents which still, in the heat of 
summer, were often pitched in the palace gardens, and her fa¬ 
ther hod himself supervised (he building of the palace and of the 
temple of the sun-god, the first buildings to be erected. 

They were a happy family in these first years. Her father, 
tall, slim, and willowy, was most oftim gay. though he could be 
moody and preoccupied, and occasionally inexplicably ill. Her 
mother was the most beautiful woman Ankh-esenpa-Aten had 
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ever seen. And Ihe priacesses tumbled all over the palace* Tfeere 
were da of them by now, atid they were all, of course, godi, 
and treated a£ such by tlie servants and majardomos and min¬ 
isters, which all belp^ to make life pleasant in the extreme. 



7 «E ’'new AWt'* J«HETA-nEM, IN BEACTiON AGAINST THE CONVEN¬ 
TION OT FQfrnUTIHC TUB PHARAOH LAnOER AND AIOBE HANDSOME 
than UFE, AUtENATEN APFEABS ■ftl HAVE pfOOURACEO IMS i^tPET 
A RTIS TS TO FRACTtCE A REAUSM THAT arHUHERl ON CARlCATtniE. THIS 
FOtmiATT or aehenaten wtth one or ms oAuaiTEPS was pouno 

IN THE RUINS OF HIS NEW CAFTTAI, OF AEHETATEN (tEU, AIj- 

amarna). 

She took tier divinity for granted, for she come, she knew, 
of a long line of divine kingSi stretching all the way back to 
Amose, the liberator of Egypt, over two hundred years ago. And 
she and her sisters were fully divine, for Nefertiti, their mother, 
was also of the race of the gods, full aster to their father 
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Alchenaten, They felt rather sorry for their luilf-biother, 
Tutankhatea. who was onJy a half* god, his mother being 
merely hii mart . But they knew that that was ooly tempoiaiy. 
Some day, when their father took the long journey to his tomb 
in the eastem mountains which were the gateway to the abode 
of the god. Tutankliaten would certmaly becotite pharaoh and 
be promoted to full godhood. By then he wonld, of course; be 
married to the eldest of the sisters, Merit-AteiL 

Everything seemed bright and dear-cut in those days, pre¬ 
ordained by the great gr>d of whom they heard so much. Every¬ 
one talked all the time, ft seemed, of the lord of life, the god 
Aten, who showed himself to mankind in the disc of the sun. 
Their father would take them on his knee and with shming eyes 
talk lyrically of the one gpd who ruled all the world, even out¬ 
side the frontieis of Egypt, the loving father not merely of the 
divine family but of all humankind as well Their grandmother. 
Queen Tete, was more matter-of-fact, and she it was who Gist 
told them of the struggle with the priests of the old religion and 
of the opposition that was still going on to the rule of the new 
god Although she tried to explain fn simple terms, they reaUy 
understood little of the background which she sketched for them. 
She told them that the priests of Amon in the old capital, Thebes, 
had always had the privilege of proclaiming the new pbnranh ^ 
who was then believed to be the son of Amon, and not of Aten. 
It was now known that Amon, like Ba of northern Egypt, was 
only an aspect of the godhead whicli appeared in its fullest 
splendor as Aten, but at that time both were believed to be 
sun-gods in their own right, and Aten was even considered 
merely a minor aspect of Amon, AnV'way, at the various ti met 
when the succeeding pharaoh had only been a half-god. the 
son cd a human mother, it had been necessary for him to make 
great gifts and greater promises to the pricsU of Amon before 
they would agree to proclaim him. And in that way the priests 
in Thebes had become very rich and powerful, almost as power* 
ful as the pharaoh himself. The priests of Ra fn lower Egypt had 
been troubled by the growth of this ecclesiastical power in upper 
Egypt and, being themselves powerful and rich, had made great 
efforts to win infiuence over the pharaoh. Seventy years ago, 
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when Akbeimten s grandfatlter, the fmirth Thothines, had emm 
to the throne, they appeared to have succeeded^ for he openly 
acknowledged that Ha had promLsed him the throne on an 00 
cation wlien he fell asleep at the foot oF the sphinx of Memphis;. 

That had forced tlie Amon priests in Thebes to open action. 
Tiiev had rnade it dear to Teie s liiisband, Anoenhotep ill, when 
he in turn ascernled the throne, that they would only recognixe 
bis wife as roval and divine if he openly showed his preference 
for Amon by rebuilding the great temple at Thebes. The ews of 
the princesses^ grandmother grew hard as they recalled the 
deadly insult which she had been forced to swallow^ for the 
temple had, in fact, been rebuilt. But ia the replanning of the tem¬ 
ple tliey had come across the little sitiine to Aten, the god of 
the solar disc. 

Now, both Amon and Ra were believed to be gods of the 
run, explained their grandjiiothcr^ with varying attributes, and 
at first she and Amenhotep had believed tliat Aten wa.s merely 
another name for Ra. They had seen their chance for a snbtte 
revenge an the priests of Amon, and had enlarged the shrine of 
Aten to the statirs of a temple. For if Ra obtained a foothold in 
Thebes, they would be able to play off one college of priests 
against the other^ But with the guidance of the young priest AI, 
whom the Amon priesthood had appointed to the new Aten 
temple, they soon saw that Aten was the only true sun-gpd, 
though they had felt it pohUc not to recognize the god too 
openly. They had even called their son Amanhotep like his 
father, with 0 name incorporating the mime of the old god. 
And it was a£ Amenhotep IV that he had come to the throne in 
1377 B,c.* when the children t grandfather died. 

Teie would pause in her story tliere and tell of the childhood 
of her son. Uieir father—how he had been a dreamy boy who* 
tutored by Ai, had soon rceogniKed the living presence of Aten* 
He Iiad only been eleven years old when Amenhotep III liod 
died, and for some years he had remained at Thebes* with the 
govemmenl carried on in his name—not without conflict—by 
Teie and the chief priest of Amon. But their father had never 
b«n able to dissemble, said his mother, and he could not bear 
to leig^ under a name which by implication rccopiized a false 


god. As soon as tie officiijly adult he had^ with the tuppotl 
of Ai proclaimed Aten as the only true god wthin hb Idogdom, 
and changed his name to Akhemteii. 

He had been siirprised* and somewhat disa^iohifced, when 
the priests of Amon. instead of accepting the new revelatian with 
joy, had carried on as tliough the ptoclaitiation had never been 
made. The idea of using force was abhorrent to for Ateo 
was a god of love, with no liking for war and blood offering 
And so, again with the encouragement of Ai, Akhenaten had 
retalLated by withdrawing hts divine presence from Tliehes, and 
ordered the construction of a new capital in the desert halfway 
betw^n Tliebes and Memphis, between Amoo and Fta. There 
hff w'Diild wait, he said, until the manifest tnith of Aten s god¬ 
head bccume clear to all Egypt. 

All that llie young princesses really gathered fioiii their 
grandmother's story was that tho priests in Tiicbes were in¬ 
credibly w'icked and tlieir father incredibly brave. It did not 
make them like Ai* who* as high priest of Aten m the great 
temple of the mw city, was impatient of children and atwn)'S 
appeared to them much too full of Ids own Ujii>ortancc. But 
Thebes seemed far away, and life at Akhetoten was very pleasant. 

The first shadow came with the death, shortly afterward, of 
Makt-Aten^ tlie second princess, Ankh-esenpa-Atens nearest 
sister, Akhenaten took it very fiard, for he loved his duldren. 
and even though he believed Ermly lliat the little princess was 
safe in the arms of the almighty father be w^as depressed for 
several montlts- And the death of his mother* Teie* sume years 
later caused him to withdraw into himself. 

He was worried* too, by the state of his kingderm. He had 
confiscated the estates of Amon anti fus priests, and dosed their 
temples, but in retaliation tlie priests of Amon were preaching 
(hilt pharaoh had abandoned bis people and been abandoned 
by luB father, the true god Amon. This was obviously a prelimi¬ 
nary to an aimouncoment unprecedented in Egyptian history, 
that Aklicnateo was no longer pharaoh. But this they did not 
feel strong enough yet to mskc, for the army and the civil service 
were loyal to Ayicnaton, and tlie machinery of govemment 
worked imdistiirbed by religious doubts. The viiier of lower 
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Horemheb, fnccjuently visited Akhctatcn, oitd Princess 
Ankh-esenpa-Atea met him eiten at court as she grew oltlcr and 
began, as the custom was, to attend her parenU' council meetings. 
He was not worried about the state of Egypt, lie said, but he had 
much to say about the state of the northeast frontier. And the 
emissaries who came with him, from the vassal princes of Pales^ 
tine and Syria, Tetnlorced his tale of troubles. 

There was civil M?ar in Syria, Ariiu, the Amorfte prince who 
had been driven into the desert by Amenliotep III, Surd re¬ 
turned to his kingdam some years back and had gtaduaily ex¬ 
tended his rule over the nearer cities, in open de&ince of the 
power of Egypt. The loyal Idngdoms were too weak to hold him 
in cJieck, and their envoys and letters begged repeatedly for a 
punitive expedition from Egypt. But this Akhenaten refused to 
send. He liad also received envoys from Asdni, and Asdru had 
protested his devotion to the great god Aten and his intention 
of tatroducing the worship of the new sun-god tliroughout his 
realnL Even tire young princess, not yet ten years old, could see 
the incompatibility between the envoys’ tales of Azini's treat¬ 
ment of captured cities, and the uiiivi^aal love and brothcihood 
which should reign wherever Aten was worsliipped. But her 
father, she wt^ begiiming to realize, hnd a stubborn streak, and 
be refused to make war on his first avowed convert abroad. 

Tlie court at Akbetaten w^as full of envoys in these years 
from the lands beyond Syria. Because tliere, it seemed—or at 
least Horemheb explained—beyond the border of the Egyptian 
empire a struggle for power was going on. 

Until less than ten years ago, he said, there had only been 
one power of importance north of the vassal slates of Syria, tlie 
Hurtiat) kingdom of Mitanni beyond the Euphrates. And the 
Mitaiini kings had long ago made their peace with Egypt and 
sent their daughters to Egypt as pharaoh's wives. Tlte children 
nodded, for Princess Tatukhipa, w^ho had joined their grand¬ 
father's harem as a young girl some twenty years ago and who 
still spoke Egyptian with a strong accent, was in fact a great 
friend of thein. 

Apart from Mitanni, went on the vizier, there was of course 
Babylon, but Babylon, once the mi^t^st power in the east, had 
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been conquered by Persum tnounlaineers called Katsiles oe^ly 
le^'intv vetrs ago, and its Kassite kings mw wielded little power, 
at least in tbe direetjon of ^f itannin 

But just about ten years ago two other powerful kings had 
appeared In tl^e north. Suppttuliumas of the Hittites, a people of 
Asia Minor who two hundred years ago had Uken Babylon 
by storm, had led his forees out of the mountains once more. He 
had captured the capital of Yamkhad, Aleppo, and then gone 
On to capture the capital of the Mitaimi^ Wassuldcanna. The 
anny of die MiUnni, howe^'er, had avoided battle, and their king 
Tusiuatta—TatukhipaV father—liad returned to his throne when 
the Hittite king retired. But Suppiluliumas liad left his son 
Telepin us to govern AJeppo and the whole coastline north of 
the Egyptian vassals in Lebanon. 

The other new monnneh hi the north was Assur-ubalht of 
Assyria, Assyria, the Semitic kingdtim on the upper Tigris, was 
an ancient land^ ihoagh it was all of four hundred fifty y'cars 
since Samsi-Adad, its king, bad campaigned to the Mediter¬ 
ranean in the old days wiien Amorites reigned supreme and 
Indo-Europeans W'cre stil! no more than a shadow on the nordiem 
liomon^ For many generations now Assyria had been in the 
pinccT grip of the new peoples, with Hurrians to the west and 
Kassites to the east. Since Hammurabi long ago had conquered 
Assyria, the tings of Babylon had claimed sovereignty over the 
country, but in fact ft had until recently been a vassal of the 
Mitonni kings^ Why, during their grandfather s last illness, said 
Horemheb, the king of Mitanni had sent him the statue of an 
Assyrian goddess, a certain Lshtar from a town called Nineveh, 
who was supposed to be able to cure illness buf liad not been ^ 
effective in Egypt as she undoubtedly was in her own country. 

But now Assur-uballit, the present king of AssyTia, was 
showing himself more than 3 match for his overlords. The latest 
news was that he had encouraged a younger hnmcli of the 
Mitanni royal family to make a successful bid for the thiune. 
TatiikhipaV failier, the old king Tusbmtta, had been assas¬ 
sinated. and the A^tihii nominee, Artalcmu, had pnockimed 
himself king. And that could be serious, said the vizioi- For 
Tushratta had been a friend of Egypt, whereas Assur-uhallit 
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woFuld be likely to iis^e hts influence wiih Artntenni on behalf of 
his fellow Semite^ the rebel Aziru m S^ti^ It was Mg^i time timt 
Egjpt sent an anny to the Euphrates frontier* to put an end to 
Azinj and to re-establish a friendly monarch in MltannL Other¬ 
wise they ran the lisk tlmt Mitanni would disappear completely 
between the Hittites and tlm Assyiiansp and that those tw^ 
powers would go on to divide Syria between them. 

"iTiough the princesses w'ere impressed, Akhenaten refused 
to mov^e. Azirti was his friend, and tiie had just received an envoy 
hmn the AssyTum king. Assur-uboUifs ambassador brtrught a 
present of a silver chariot and tw^o white horses, and the magnifi¬ 
cence of the gift quite obscured the fact that tiie envoy entitled 
his master king both of Assyria and of MitaimL The claim w^as 
not allowed to pass entirely uachaQeagedi though. Not many 
months passed before a deputation arrived from Babylonp bearing 
letters from King Biuiiaburias IL Tlie fCassite king of Babylon 
protested that the king of Egj-pt had accepted gifts from ”my 
subfects, the Assyrians^ and had negotiated widi diem as though 
they were an independent country^ 

During tl^e^ years, while the older princesses^ and young 
Tutankhaten, took their first lessons in court procedtirep many 
envoys came to the court at Akhetaten. Egypt, ^ven under a 
pharaoh who seemed physicalty incapable of making up his 
mtnd to decisive action* was still the greatest power in the world. 
The pleas of the Syrian oivoys grew more and marc desperate, 
and in the end became tiltimatumi that if no help came they had 
DO alternative hut to make the best peace in thdr power with 
AzLru. And tlie embassies from the independent coimtries to the 
north, {ram the Hittites and from At^wa and from the Achaeans 
who now ruled in Ciete, became more and more aloof as, in their 
long journey up the Nile* they reafized more and mote eleorly 
the growing gulf between Akbenaten oad the people he dauned 
to rule. 

It was tn these years that the horizon began to contract 
around princess Ankh-esen^^-Aten. The city of Akhctalen, which 
had once seemed endless, began to appear tn lier os a little 
beleaguer^ enclave, llie motmtains that ringed the town to the 
east crept nearer until they seemed to overshadnw the town. 
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and behind them she ccatid feel the world pressing m upon them, 
eager to nverwhehn and wipe them out And even inside their 
little community, dedicated to jjeaoe and harmony^ there was 
no peace and no harmony any more. 

The immediate cause of disharmony was Senkh-kam, a 
voung architect who suddenly rose to be a favorite of Akhmaten* 
Tlie scandal could not be hushed up, Akhenaten began to as¬ 
sociate die name of Senkli-kara with his o^vtt as previDusly 
NefertitiV name had figured. And to add legality to the as¬ 
sociation, he announced the marriage of Seukh-kara to Jiis eldest 
daughter Merit-A ten, and proclaimed Senkh-tara his heh and 
co^ruler. 

AL the same time he disposed of Tutankhateo by decreeing 
his marriage to Anth-esenpa-Aten, 

Within his family, as within his kingdom, ptiaraah was alb 
powerful But Nefertiti was herself of iJie blood of divine phar¬ 
aohs, and this humiliation she could not take. From this point 
events moved rapidly, and Ankh-esetipa-Ateni bcwuldcied and 
not yet in her teens, found herself the sport of destinies which 
she was quite unable to control or even tmderstaiHl. Nefertiti 
left the palace, taking her daughter and Tutankljoten with licTp 
and set up her own pabce, which she called “the Hmisc of Aten.** 
With her w^cut the high priest of Aten, Ai, who for so long had 
had such influence over Akhenatcn, but whose advice was now 
completely disregarded by the infatuated pharaoh. Ai w^as now a 
middle-aged man^ stout and schcniiiig^ and lie held tong con* 
ferences with Nefertiti before disappearing suddenly one day m 
the direction of Thebes, 

In the following months messengers were continually ap¬ 
pealing at “the House of Ateir and leaving again as mysteriously 
as they came. Borcmlieb came once to Akhetatcn ami had a king 
conference with the pharaoh and another with Nefertiti 

Tlien, one day in the early months of 135S b c., word was 
brought to ''tlie House of Aten** that Akbenalcn and Senkh-kara 
had been found de4rd in tlieir palace. Before the day was mit, a 
boat arrived from Ai to take Ttitankhatcn and his young wife to 
Thebes, 

Ankh-esenpa-Aten ttev'er did find out how her father died. 


And site never saw the crty of Alchetaten again. In Thebes she and 
her husf»nd were met by Ai. who now in some remarkable way 
was a priest of the forbidden god Amon, and the same day her 
husband was declared pharaoh of both Egypts and she his 
divine wife. But hi the declaration her husband was called 
Tutaolduimon and she Ankhesenamon. 

On the day of their proclamation the king and queen of 
Egypt, aged eleven and twelve, wandered hand in hand throng 
the immense ancient palace of their ancestors, which they had 
never seen before, among the gangs of sbves bic^ sweeping and 
shoveling out the accumulated sand of fifteen years, and the 
masons and painters and carpenters repairing the damage which 
had been allowed to accumulate after the royal household had 
moved forever to their desert utopia. In the bewildering diange 
in tlieir circumstances only two things remained the same^ they 
were together, as they had been all their childhood, and they 
w%re still, it seemed, divine, whatever name men used for the 
god who tent them divinity. 

NefertJti did not come to Thebes. Ankhesenamon never 
learned what part, if any, her mother bad had in her father's 
death ( it was not a matter into which she wished to inquire too 
deeply), but in the revoIutioQ that followed his deatli Nefertiti 
held fast to the worship of Aten and Insured that Akhenatea 
received the burial which he had desired, in the rock-cut tomb 
in the hilts towards the s unr ise. And In the years that followed, 
as the royal household and the craftsmen and artisans and butch¬ 
ers and bakers moved away ftom the dying and accursed dty 
of Akhetaten, Nefertiti remained with her priests and retainers 
in the House of Aten. 

In Thebes no one was In any doubt that the real ruler was 
the priest Ai He it was who held the seal and who instructed 
Tutankhamuu in the responses he was to make. It was he who 
ordered tlie completion of the great temple of Amon which 
Amenbotep Ill had commenced, and he who formulated the 
decree tliat was to wipe out the name of Akhenaten from the 
pages of history. Everywhere his name was to be erased and his 
deeds ignored-—with the result that Tutankbamon was officially 
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lefeiied to as the son of Anjenliotep III, although his grand¬ 
father Had died eight yean before he was bom. 

When the first shock of transition was over, it was pleasant 
enough to pUy king and queen in the palace at Thebes. Tutanlcb- 
anton and his wife were suitounded by every luxury^ and crafts- 



IK THE TD»(tB OF TUTANKRAMON WAS A WOODEK SfIRJNE COVEHED 

wmt suEercdUs fsifiosssn wmi scenes mruif ttiE cvEnruAY life 

OF THE FHAflAOH A.MI HlS QUEEN. AAlONO THEM tS TtUS CtlAEMINC 
SCENE. EK WHICH TOTANEHAMON POOHS ROSE W'ATEH OVER THE 
hand of AKCKESENAMON. 

men were always busy in the palace fashlooing new' "person¬ 
alized” funuture and ornaments fitim costly materials. Mode! 
ships and chariots in ivory or alabaster were made to amuse 
them, and they posed in ^ir garden for artists sketching the 
design for the new golden throne, a touching scene of childhood 
affection. 
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The embossed relief of tbe soyiftl chiklren dimldng wine 
beneatb die spreading raji's of the sun-god was txadoubtedly 
mtiant to be syrobaUc of tbe stale of Egypt, carefree plenty under 
the guidance of the oU-wbe priests of Amou. But e%'cn the child- 
rulers, as they grew through their teen-age years, could see tfiat 
this pictnre was false. The land was rich oiough, but the priests 
of Arnon exploited it with ruthless hand. The heresy which liad 
reigned for Oteen years bad extinguished ait the human kindness 
that liad once been o feature of the worship of AmoiL The priests 
had been badly frightened, and for that the people should pay. 
In the name of the pharaoh and of Amon the priests conduct^ 
an hiquisition over the whole knd. And if in many mses the 
Inquisitors proved less than incorrupbltle. and charges of heresy 
were lened or bid aside as ft paid ft should not be forgotten 
that Amon and his priests hod also siifiered material losses under 
tlie refonnation, and it was only reasonable that the coimber- 
reformotion should make these good. 

Tlte inquisition tended, as inquisitioiis do, to vent itself most 
strongly on racial minorities. One of these in jiaiticular hiuJ been 
especi^y strongly infected by the hcrcs^'. The children of 
Is^l, a Semitic-speaking Amorite and Canaanite minority living 
mainly in the eastern delta, claimed descent from a certain 
Abraham, whose grandson, they said, had entered Egypt with 
his people evnen before the Hykros conquest, some four hundred 
years ago. And over the centuries this odd people had retained 
its individuality, as a caste of shepherds and traders, with its 
own language and its own reli^on, Hiat religion tmd been the 
oddest thing about tliem, for they bad orily a single tribal god 
instead of the multitude of gotls which e%"ery other people had. 
And dtuiBg the Aten Tefannation they bad been receptive of the 
new heresy, with its blasphemous talk of a single god ruling all 
mankind. Some of the children of Israel clntmeil that iherr own 
god Yaliwa was identical with Aten; others that YaEiwa, and not 
Aten, w-JU the only true god of all manldncL In cither case it was 
rampant heresy, and a fine of cattle and goods was imposed on 
the children of Israel, of suHicieiit size to ensure their insolvmicy 
and indebtedness for many generations. 

Queen Ankhesenamon was not greatly interested in the 
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woes of die children of Israel. She was fascinated, bawever, by 
the colorful foreign emhoissies which now began to wait upon 
the pharaoh. News had reached tlie northeni lands that the 
vizier Horeraheb was training an army on the Palestine border 
with the intention of campaigning against Aziru and recovering 
the bit provinoes of Syria and Lebanon. And the favor of Egj’pt 
was once more worth working for. 

Seated on her throne beside Tutankharaon, the queen, now 
seventeen years old in this year 1353 b.c., gazed frankly and 
curiously at the black-bearded envo)'S from Assyria, the hook- 
nOisect Ilurrians from Alitanni. and the tall fair-haired Hittite 
ambassadors. The Hittites in particular attracted her. She ques¬ 
tioned them, through the interpreters, about their country, and 
was interested to learn that, among them as among the Egyptians, 
the queen ruled in her own right beside the king- It was even 
saift that originally, before the northerners had come among the 
Hatti. succession to the throne had been through the daughters 
of the king rather than the sons. She learned much of the Great 
King of Hatti, Supptluliumas, and of his many sons, all of whom 
had been giwn kingdoms of their own, carved out of the border 
countries in llie course of many campaigns. And now rumor said 
—and the emuys did not bother to deny it—that SuppihiUumas 
was preparing for a new campaign which would finally dispose of 
the Idngdom of Mitarmi. 

The nobles of the Egyptian court were little interested in 
the tales of Hatti-land. But they examined with mterest the 
swards which the Hittite envoys wore. For they were of iron, an 
exceedingly rare metal Tong considered too brittle to stand up 
against weapms of bronze. It appeared that the Hittites had 
mastered a new process of forging irotr which produced a metal 
that need not be cast to sliape but could be wrought, hammered, 
and tempered to a toughness and sharpness wliich made »t 
superior even to the best bronze. It was a new and highly secret 
process, said the envoys, hot before long even the ordinary 
soldiers of the Hittite army would be equipped with this ir¬ 
resistible weapon. 

In the meantime thev were pleased to present to Tutankb- 
amon, with the compliments of the Great King Suppilutlmnas, 
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s dagger of iron with gold and ciystal liilt and golden iheath, and 
a set of iron awis and chisels, which would introduce his maj¬ 
esty $ craftsmen to the ads-astages of this new metai 

TutanJchamon and his queen were hy now complietely 
habituated to the state rituai They had grown up to it, throu^ 
sii years of audiences and parades, ol religious ceremony and 
state processioiia. And outside the duty of the court, life was 
still very pleasant. Their childhood comiadeshrp had grown into 
a very red afiecdon for each other, Tutankhamon was a clean- 
Imibed youth, fond of sport and hunt tog, and Ankhcsenamon 
had Inherited the beauty of her mother Nefertiti. Together they 
rode out in their chariots into the desert to hunt gazelle and 
antelope, or went duck shooting, with bow aod arrow or with 
boomerang, to the papyrus swamps along the Nile. And after¬ 
wards in the evenings they woold sit in the palace gardois. 
drinking the wine from the royal vinej-ards and listening to the 
flutes and harps of the palace musicians. In these halcyon years 
somethtog of the warm feeling of peace and security that had 
permeated the palace at Alchetaten in the early days, before the 
dream of utopia faded, was re-created in the royal palace of 
Thebes. 

Only one sorrow cast a cloud over their lives. Two stlUbora 
babies lay to their ttoy mummy cases to the palace diapel, wait- 
tog to be buried to their parents' grave. That grave was, ^ course, 
already prepared. Every pharaoh planned his grave chamber as 
soon as he ascended the throne. It was many centuries now 
stoce the pharaohs had built tliemselves pyramids, and to the 
Valley of the Etogs, where all the pharaohs of bis dynasty lay 
buried (except only Akhenaten. who lay to his lonely mountain 
tomb far to the eastward), the simple four-cliamber tomb lay 
waiting, cut deep into the Irving rock. They did not know, then, 
how soon it was to be needed. 

In 1^^ n.c., at the age of nineteefi, Tiitankhamon died. 

It happened suddenly, with no previous illness other than a 
couple of days' fev'er. And to Ankhesenamoa it was the end of 
everything. The deatli of her father, even the death of her 
mother not so long ago, had not afloeted her so deeply. Now her 
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buhrark against the world was gone. She stood alone, exposed to 
the cold winds that blow about a throne. 

There was no successor. After eleven generatioos in which 
the kingship had descended from father to son, there was no 
son to cany on the line. Over and above her personal sairow, 
Ackhesenanion knew that she was the successor, that throu^ 
her alone the divine blood of Amose could be perpetuated, a^ 
that whoever rnarried her would be the only rightful lord of the 
Two Lands. Even so. at least a fortnight passed, with the em^ 
balmers and funerary furnishers and goldsmidis and stonecut¬ 
ters busy on their proparaUons, before she fully realizeti that it 
w'as intended that her new husband should be A!. 

She had known, and disliked, Al all her life. He had been 
priest to her father and her grandfather, and had practically 
run the court and the government, at least of upper Egypt, during 
the eight years of her reign. Fie was old enougli to be her father— 
in fact his present wife rvas Tutankbamon's former nurse. But 
what chiefly shocked her was that he was a mortal, a commaner, 
without a drop of the blood of the royal house. It was at first 
unbelievable that a mere human could aspire to man>' the 
daughter of Amon, the descendant of half a score of kings. 

Ankhesenamon was in despair. A man of the people was to 
obtain the divine throne of Egypt as a dowry, ^t as in the old 
days tlie throne of the Hitlites had gone with the hand of the 
long's daughter. 

The memory of the tales of the Hittite ambassadors stirred 
the young queen—she was only twenty years old—to a desperate 
stiategem to forestall Ai. She sent a trusted envoy with m- 
EtructioRs to bear a letter with all speed to Suppiluliumas. Great 
King of Hatti. The messenger pass^ through Horemheb's army 
on the Palestine frontier, and made north os fast as relays of 
chariots could bear him. But it was not necessary to go all the 
way to liattusas. He found Suppiluliumas encamped around 
Carchemish on the upper Euphrates. For the Croat King had 
at last moved out with his armies. From his son's dependency of 
Yamkhad he had ovemm northern Svrta and was now at the 
gale^ of the Mit^nni kingdom. He ivas pieoccupfed with bi$ 
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siege of the mighty fortress lying where the Euphrates leaves the 
moirntflins for the pkms, aM tuidoiibtedly expected that any 
message from Egypt wouid be a protest agairtsl his Dccupafioi] 
of territoiy which had been theirs until the revolt of Azini thirty^ 
years before. 

Witli surprise he read a personal message from the queen of 
Egvpt: ^My husband has died» and I have no sons« but of yo^ 
it is said that you have many sons. Send me one of voiir sous 
and he will became my htisband. 1 will on no aocount lake one 
of my subjects; to make such a man my husband would be 
abhoTTCDt to me."* 

SuppilulituiiaSf the shrewd master of strategems and di¬ 
plomacy^ scents treachery. Clearly Egypt want^ one of his 
sons as a hostage to deter him from ventming farther south into 
former Egyptian territory. He sent a trusted^ but expendable^ 
envoy to investigate the Inie state ul affairs, and returned to his 
siege. He captiu^ Carehemish after eight day's—hut those eight 
days lost Egyptn 

When his envoy reached Thebes, preparations for the funera] 
of the pharaoh were in full swing, All the personal possessions of 
Tutonkhaimm were being transported to his graven sod the 
widowed queen stood sadly by as the beds and the great golden 
throne^ the bows and arrows and writing cases, the golden scimi¬ 
tars and the cherts of clothings the dhartots and the inlaid gaming 
boards, all the relics of their life together^ were carried out of the 
palace. The embalming was aknos t completed and the gpld death 
mask was prepared, and every day coxirtiers and civil servants 
were delivmng to the palace the wooden figures, coveted with 
gold leaf, that symhohsed their pledge to serv^e their master In Ihe 
next world as they Imd in this. 

To the flittite envoy Ankhesenomon gave a second, hurried 
letter: "WTky do you suy 1 wish to deceive you? If I had a son, 
would I write to a foreigner and publish my sJiame? Tow insult 
me by speaking tlius. He who was my husband is dead, arid I 
have no son. Must 1 then take one of my subjects and marry^ him? 
I have written to no one but you. Everyone says you have many 
sons' give me one of them tiiat he may become my husband." 
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And the mej^senger, realizing the urgenej' of the STtuatioa* left 
at once few Syrian 

But befofte he reaeije^i llie camp of die Great Kiog, the 
funeral of TutanJchaniDn took place with ah the pomp that 
traditionally attends the last jonmey of a pharaoh. The body 
of the king, dressed in all the finery that he wore in life, with 
rings and bracelets on his arms and his gold and iron dagger 
at his bell, was vkwapped in linen and placed in the great gold 
co£Bn shaped to liis living likeness. And in the alabaster sarcopha¬ 
gus he was taken across the river in the royal barge, borne down 
the sixteen steps to Lis totnb^ and reverently placed within the 
gilded shrine [n llic inner chamber. With him went the golden 
statues of the gpds and goddesses who w'oidd protect his pas¬ 
sage to the world beyond- 

The door to the inner duunber was sealed, and before It 
were placed t^"0 lifesize statues of ihe king to guard the portaU. 
And all liis possessions were piled up in the two antechambers* 
to await his pleasure in the world to come. With them went prs 
of wine and boskets of corn and dates and meats. And with 
them, too, w^ent two great bunches of fl(n%'cring oleander, wluch 
Ankhesenairion had cut herself that moitung in the garden of the 
palace- And in the presence of the queen and the assembled 
priests, and to the mournful music of the horns, the passage to 
the grave was walled up and sealed, the lost time that the seal 
of Tutankliomon would be used. Ankhesenamon felt tliat behind 
the sealed doors she had left her youth, and she wondered how 
many thousands of v^ars M^uld pass before any mortal eye 
would again see the treasures among which the happiest years 
of her life liod been spent. 

Kot many da^^s later she heard the annotmcemenl of her 
betrothal to the liigh priest AL It was announced by the priests 
of Amon as the expressed wrilJ of the goA And she could not 
reject the command of the god whose daughter she was. Slie 
could, of course, persuade the priests to persuade Amon to re^ 
consider his decision, but that she could only do witJi an anny 
at her back. And the army in the south was under Ai's csimmand^ 

She kioked often to the north in the days that followecl^ For 
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she knew that no loFve was lo 5 t between Ai and Horemheb, who 
oonEiiiaiided the Rcwihem army. If a Htttite priiKse qaine at her 
sumtntmSf it seemed hkely that he wmiH cnme with the backing 
of the troops of the delta. Uorembeb cared nothing for Amoii, 
Of for any god exicfflpt bis own hawjogpd Hems, hut he had 
always been faithful to die miing d)^nasty, whether that dynasty 
worshipped Amon or Aten^ 

When the news came^ it took hm last hope, SuppHuliumas, 
who had made Haiti a power in the north snd who now ruled 
from the Black Sea lo the Lebanon, and from the Aegean to the 
Euphrates, had left until too late the greatest coup of his career^ 
Ai had discovered what was afoot and bad taken counterm^- 
ures. The Great fOng had indeed sent one of his sons (she never 
learned which), but befcMre the pince reajched the hootier of 
Egypt and the delta army he was assasshsaled. 

Some weeks later, with appropriate pomp, Ankhesenamon 
was wedded to Ai, and Ai was prcx^khned pharaoh. 

It was never a marriage in anything other than name, 
Ankhesenamon was detennined that there ;^auld be no children 
to perpetuate Afs lirte. She set up her own estabiishxnertt within 
the palace and was rarely seen. At the age of twenty-one, the 
young and beautiful queen in fact retired from the worli 

She heard of her husband's official acts of government Kow 
diat the priests of Amon were the open rulers of Egypt much 
of die reveniies of the country were directed officially to the 
building of temples and to increasing the estates of Ihe eristing 
temples. Of the cenmptiern which accompanied this pifestly rule 
she heard little. Now that the tax coile^re and the royal in^ 
spectors were priestly nominees, there was no check on the 
rapacity of local offid^. Fortunes were made through fraudulent 
returns and through briber. And the middle dass^ the traders 
and yrnall landowners, suBered the most. Even within the palace 
it was not entirely unknown tlmt conspimeies were afoot, often 
associated with the names of promtoent army officers, to over¬ 
throw the rule of the priests. More and more often the oame of 
Horembeb was mentioned by the discontented. 

Fur Horemheb held the north in a £nn grip. At the accession 
of Ai he had neglected to sezul the customary oongratulatiDiis 
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to tbfi nffw pliBiaoli mjd hii consort, and Ai had not felt himself 
str ong enough to insist upon theiii> In the north no ooimplinii 
was toletat^. anti the priests of Ka in Memphis held their 
temples and estates iinsequestered. 

For four years Homnheb made no move. But the army he 
had gathered and trained for the campaign to regain Palestine 
and Syria remained encamped on tenitoiy. And around 

Horemheb a clique of high-ranking officers, prominent among 
them his chief of staff General Rameses, were in constant com¬ 
munication with the officers of the southern garrisons. Ai had 
shown them the way by which a commoner could reach the 
throne of Egypt, mid what the priests had done the army, too, 
could do. 

Finally in 1345 the army decided that corruption in (he 
state had gone far enough. Horemheb declared himself givemor 
of all Egypt and marched south from Memphis, The country was 
ripe for revolution, and the army was wdeomed in every town 
along the Nile. 

To Ankhesenamon in the palace at Thebes the news of the 
advancing army came almost as a relief- And yet—she had been 
queen of Egypt for thirteen years, and now her time as first lady 
of the land was clearly at an end. For Horemheb bad raamed 
Princess Mutnesmet, sistier to Ncfertiti, and herself ilaugfater of 
Amenhotep Ill. Thrtfugh Mutnesmet Horemheb could make the 
Same cinfip to tha throne as Ai had made through her. 

And so indeed it happened. The army of Horemheb was 
welcomed in Thebes without a blow, the palace was occupied, 
grwt Hoietnheb’s officers took pains to ensure that Ai was ac¬ 
cidentally Thereupon the way was cleared for Horemheb 

to niccMnfi the ibrone, and the priests of Amon made all baste 
to proclaim him pharaoh at the groat Opel festival which was 
due in those days. 

Ankhesenamon was treated with respect by the conqueror 
and by her aunt, the new Queen Mutnesmet. But her posttinn 
was anomalDt^. To legitimize the right of the daughter of 
Amenhotep 111 to confer the crown upon her husband, it was 
necessary officially to ignore the previous descendants of that 
monarch who had ruled. As Tutankhamon had been proclaimed 
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the flinect successor pf Amcnhotep 111 and the reign pf his fathei' 
had been wiped nlf the slate of history, now Horemheh was 
simzlarly proclaimed the direct successor of Amcnliotep HI and 
the reigns of Ttrknnkhamon and of Ai, as well as that of Aldiena- 
tea, oflktally ceased to (lave occurretL Ankliesenamon found 
herseti relegated to the rank of princess Izi the rO)'at household^ 
and her ttiirieen years as queen were regard^ as though 
tt»e>' had never been. Horemheb's reign was reck^Tned from the 
death of Amenliotep thirtj^-two years before, and all the royal 
acts and huitdings of those years were assumed lo have been 
his. Even so, M a oaiicessiDn to the young cji^ucen, Horemheh 
contented himself with ascribing his own name above the car¬ 
touche of TiitunkhoniDn on the inscriptions, whereas the name 
of A 1 was cut out as ruthlessly as that of Akhenaten had been 
thirteen years before. 

Tlie rest of her life AnkhesenamOEi lived in retir€meiit+ In^ 
deed, she had packed sufficiently of Joy and sorrouiV excitement 
and disappointnient into her first twenty-five years to fiU more 
than a litelime. 

From her palace te the gromids of the ro\^ residence at 
Thebes she followed the radical measures introduced bv the 
new dictator of Egypt to restore order and prosperity to the 
country^ Comiption was nithlessly punbhed. Any attempt by 
the anny officers to profit personally from their new position of 
power received short shrift. And the priests of Amon were curtly 
informed that there were otlier gods In Eg)pt. 

Horemheb was a northenier. And the gods of the nirrthp Ra 
and Ptah and even Set, were given places in the pantheon etjual 
to those of the soulhem gods. Rameses was appointed vizier of 
the nortli, and Horemheb led his army south in a hghtning 
campaign against the Sudanese^ who had laken advantage of 
tlie troubles in Egypt to rtwolt, and even to invade Egypt itself. 

But Horemheb did not consider the time ripe for further 
adventures abroad. It was necessary first to rebuild the shattered 
economy of the land. In the troubled times just past, Egypts 
foreign trade, always dependent to a dan|DeTous extent on goods 
of the bixiny category, had slumped alamimgly, and a stable 
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regime ai home arwl peace abroad were ab^lutcly iiece 5 sary* A 
start vva^ imide by reopemng the stute-controlled trade with 
Punt to (he soutij* and once tnote, convoys sailed ttie cosuits of 
Africa, down the Red Sea and into the Indiaii Ocean. The 
northern trade could recover of Itself* once relatiotis with the 
new ijorthcm powers stabilized. And Horemheb sent his 

plenipotentiaries to negotiate with Svippiluliumas, 

The envoT^^ left the delta behlnil them and crossed the 
desert of Sinai, with its nomad shepherds grazing the lulls south 
of the great coast road. They passed the great frontier fortresses 
al Shaken and Gaza, and coutiimed t^ugh the fiercely in¬ 
dependent kingdoms of the Canaanites, lands wljich less than 
thirtv-five years ago had been part of the Egyptian empire, and 
which still fememhered that their forefathers had once con¬ 
quered Eg)pt, Fartlier north they went by the rich coastal cihes* 
Tyre and Sidon, Beirut and BybtoSt cities still oommally subject 
to the old long Aziru In the interior but much more mterested 
in the flourishing trade witli the Aclmeans of Greece, Crete, and 
Asia Kimor. [The oWerH^stfiblished trading liotises had convene 
ienlly forgotten that the fathers id these same Achaeans hud 
once plundered and conquered Crete, w'hence their own fathers 
had come.) And a little farther norths stiU wcU within former 
Egyptian tciTitorj, they reached the outposts of the Hittite 
empire m the former realm of Tamkhad, ruled from Aleppo by 
the son of the Great King. Tl^ere they w^cre given an esOTrt. and 
passed on into the moiuitains of Asia Miuor^ up the Great North 
Hoad to HattusaSn At Aleppo tliey liad heard of ilie w^ar going on 
fartiier east, where forces of another of the sons of Sup^ 
piluliumas, Pivassilis of Carchemisht were supporting a son of 
the murdered king Tushratla of Mitanni in a bid to oust his 
rival. Shutoma^ from the throne of that land- 

They found the Great King within his mighty fortified capi¬ 
tal of Haltusas, Suppilnliiimas was by now an elderly man and 
qiitle prepared tO make a treaty of friendship with Egypt par¬ 
ticularly ss this w ould recognise his rule over nortli Syria and 
leave him free to settle the affairs of Mitanni 11$ he chose, and to 
deploy his main forces in the southeast against Assur-ubalhfe of 
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Assyria. Both parties were, after aU, equally mterested in the 
revival of bade along the coasts of the L^oot and ta the eastern 
Mediterranean in general. 

The raivnys could return with the desired treaty of friend* 
ship—and the latest news, piched up in Aleppo, that a vassal 
king had been established by Hlttite arms in Mitanni But within 
the year other news came along the Great Nordi Bond. A pesti¬ 
lence had broken out in the Hittite capital, and Suppiluliumas, 
the Great King, had died, and his son and successor Ainuwandas 
had not long survived him. Another of the innuinerable sons of 
SuppUuUumas bad ascended the throne as MurstUs II, but be was 
young and faced with an insurrection in western Asia Minor, 
where the princes of Aizawa remembered their former inde¬ 
pendence and revolted. It was believed that the powerful kings 
of the Achaean confederacy were behind the revolt. 

It looked for a while as though (he north Syrian empire built 
up by Suppiluliumas would disintegrate widi his passing. And 
indeed the old king of Assyria, Assur-ubaJlit, struck at once into 
Mitanni, advancing with bis troops clean to the banks of the 
Euphrates and the borders of the Kttite dependendes of Aleppo 
and Carchemisb. But the brothers of the new king, who ruled 
these lands, stood Bim while Mursilis campaigned in Arzawa. 
And before the storm could break, Assur-ubalhU too, died. By 
13^, when Horembeb bad been ruling in Egypt for five years 
(and Anklveseoamon, now thirty, had been the same period in 
retirement), there was at last peace in Syria, with none of the 
great powers strong enough or united enough to venture on a 
career of conquest. The merchants of the coastal towns breathed 
easily, and began, hesitantly, to reopen (be trade routes to the 
interior. In increasing ntiml^ ships from the Levant docked at 
Avans and the other delta ports, and trade and masiufacture 
flourished again in Egypt 

In the years that followed, Uie ex-queen in the palace, now 
middle-aged, led a quiet existence, welcome after her stormy 
cfuldhood and brief years as reigning queen. And in the towns 
and villages of Egypt a similar time of peace was no less welcome. 
Family festivals celebrated marriages and the births of children; 
and the yearly festivals of the gods followed one upon the other. 
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seedtime, and harvest marked tlut passage cl the 

As the years went by, Ankbesenamon realized that the 
Eighteenth Dynasty was drawing quietly to a close. Both Horem- 
heb and bis queen were of the generation of her father. The 
queen could expect no children, and only through her royal and 
divine blood could the dynasty have continued. To the line which 
Amose had founded a quarter of a miHenniiim ago, to the family 
which had liberated Egypt from the Hyksos, to the proud suc’ 
cession of Tbotluneses and Amenhoteps—there was no generatkm 
to follpw. In OKHnentary periods of melancholy the piincess re* 
roembered her two dead babies. 

Horembeb, too, looked to the succession. But be was not of 
the divine blood. For him there was no mystique, but merely 
policy, in the blood of the ^xls. He bad himself ptoved that the 
throne of the pharaohs bebnged to him who was strong enough 
to take and hold it. And he wax an ex-general, used to a chain 
of command which required no accident of birth to justify it. 
Horemheb had come to power with the support of the officers 
of the general staff, and it was tlie corps of officecs which kept 
law and order throu^out the laud-and held the frontiers secure. 
U was uatiml for him to choose as bis successor his chief of staff, 
Rameses. As he grew older, he associated Bameses officially with 
his rule. For though Hameses was no younger than Hoiemheb, 
he had a sou, Seti, who wax of a caliber to bear the opening 
generation of a Nineteenth Dynasty. 

Twenty-seven peaceful years went by before Horemheb, in 
his seventies, died. And Rameses, by now an old and feeble man, 
survived his old commaiuler barely long enough to take up the 
crook and flail and assume the double citiwn. After a single year, 
h) 1317 n.c., Seti succeeded his father. Princess , 4 nkbesenamoa, 
now fifty-tbree, felt herself the forgotten lelk of an age that wax 
past, and could herself scarcely credit that she was the same 
person who as a young girl had ruled with Tutankhamon thirty 
years before. 

As the years went on, she lived more and more in the past. 
To her dowager palace In Thebes came little news. Though 
Thebes was sdll officially the capital, Seti came of a northern 
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family and spent much of hh lime in Ihe deltabndj^ lie wis 
ambit Ictus, too, to use the efficient anny which his father and 
Horenilieb had built up* and to confirm in the eyes of his people 
his divine rfg^t to the throne by regaining the empire to the 
northeast which had been li>st under Akhenaten fifty years be¬ 
fore. After a punitive campaign against marauding raiders from 
Libya in the west, he crossed the frontier into Palestine, 

It was a young men'^s eicpedition. The Egyptians of die n- 
queen^s generation, who bad seen revolution and ci^il war and 
religious persecutiun in their youth, had no enlhusiasm for a 
venture which at best must temporarily disrupl business and at 
woT^t could lead to an eahaushng war with the powers in the 
north. But the young men and the professmnal soldiers w'ere 
eager to try cut m action the new system of independent bri' 
gades, each bearing the name of one of the gods and each 
equipped and supplied to operate afonc. And the mechani 3 ;ed 
divisions with liicir squadrons of hea^y chariots were believed to 
he a match for anything the rtortherneis could produce, even for 
the iron^armed regiments of the Hittites. 

In the end, though^ no pitched battle was fought. Tlif 
independent tribes of Palestine offered no resistance and the 
army marched along the coastal plain of Canaan into southern 
Lebanon. Tlierc, at the end of long and as yet uuestablisbed 
lines of communication, tbej^ met the output troops of the 
Hittite provinces of north Syria, and indecisive sldrmlshoi con¬ 
vinced Seti tliat further advance would be expensive and in¬ 
conclusive^ Jt would take time to reorganize the reconquered 
province of Palestine. He concluded a peace with the cTniKarfes 
from Aleppo, acting for King Mursilis II of the Hittites, and 
esmblishtid the frontier betweeii the two powers [ust nortli of 
Beiruti 

The ymmg soldiers grew* to middle age m the following ten 
years of peace and minor skinnishes along and behind the new 
frontier. But It was no Jouger a peace of exhaustion with war^ 
it was rathe? a period of avowed preparation- From the Hittile 
country came reports of the successhd campaigns of Muisilis 
against his insurgent frontier pim^inces to the west, north, and 
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east, and later of the succession of his son Muwatallis to a united 
empire and a Iq^'o! army. 

A new king, too^ was on the throne of Ass)tU, Adad^nirari 
And be had secured his southern frontier by a campaign against 
the Enssite king of Babylon and was marching tlirough Mitnnnt 
country to Assur^bailit’s old frontier, the upper Euphrates. 

Sett was not unconscious of the danger of these three powers 
facing each other In north Syria, but Assyria and the jlittites 
were hereditary enemies, and Egypt, with treaties of friendship 
with both, could afford to wait. Seti devoted these years to public 
works. By raising monuments on a scale which outshone tire works 
of the previous pharaohs, he would give an air of permanence 
to the new dynasty and divert attention from the glories of the 
fonncT line, now represented only by the aged princess in the 
palace at Tliebes. The great pUfared hall of the new temple at 
Thebes, three hundred feet long with its rows of eighty-foot pU- 
lais, was to be one of the wonders of the world, and on Its w alk 
Seti ordered a pictorial record of his S^iian campaign bo be 
carved. And to provide material and finance for these projects he 
reopenod the imperial gold mines four days' (ouniey soutli of 
Tliebes and the stone quarries akmg the NUe. 

For many yean, in her old age, Ankhesenamon could sit and 
watch the stone barges pass along the river. As she saw the 
colossal temple buildings rising on tlie farther bank, she recalled 
her earliest childhood, and the building of the graceful temples 
of Akbotaten. Akhetaten, the accursed city, was no more, swah 
towed tip long ago by the desert sand. And with it had disap 
peored the stillborn idea of a peaceful and gradotts world, unit^ 
under one ali-lovtRgand all-merciful god, 

The old cx-queen, who in lier lifetime had seen she pharaohs, 
and herself been married to two of them, saw a seventh before 
her seventieth year. In 1301 s.c. Seti died, and, in a swift palace 
revolution, his eldest son. who had tiecn nominated as his suc¬ 
cessor, was deposed. A younger son, a dever and ambitiotw mart, 
was prodaimed as Raineses II. And In the splendor of his corona¬ 
tion few noted the passing of the last of the royal line of Amose, 
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A coniid^foble liberty has here been taken loith history, in 
repeserOing Queen ArJdieseftamen a* itoing out the seuenty 
years of tfUs chapters Ufeiime. She may have done so, but in foot 
she disappears from the pages of history after the death of Ai, and 
we do nof Jbum;) \chat became of her. Up to that point, however, 
her life and the lives of her fam^ are weU authenticated, though 
some details are unclear. The cause of the death of Akhesurten is, 
for example, as unknown in fact as it is here represented cs being 
unJtnown io Ws daughter. Nor is the date of Nefertitfs death 
Jtrumm. And the mummies of two stUlborTt babies in Ttdankh* 
amon’s tomb are noi necessardy those of children of hit wifi) 
AnJthetfTumuTn, though that is exceedingly likely. 

There is some doubt as to whetl^ Queen Nefertiti uxw a 
daughter of Amonhotep III and a sister to AAAenofen; hut it was 
the pactice for Egyptian JEdnge. particularly of this dynasty, to 
marry fhetr sisters, and the fact that Nefertiti tms accorded all 
the honors of co-ruler makes this reJationeWp ooentifceinifng^t 
Idcely. Similarly the precise relationship of Tutankhamon to 
Akhenaten ts rather uncertain. He may contxivably have been a 
nephew, but he it mitcft more likely to have been a son by a mw- 
royal marriage, succeeding by reason of kis marriage to a ^agh- 
ter of the toyd wife as hod occurred twice before in the history 
ofthedyruisty. 

Finally, the reference to the children of Israel is completely 
uidustorical. The Bible is <£(sappoifit(ngIy silent about the events 
of the sofoum in E^fpt. One would have Uked to know whai a 
monotheistic minority in Egypt made of on attemped refomuh 
tion at court in tiie direction of a monotheistic religbm. But no 
Egyptian document or inscription mentions the chddren of Israel 
Yet if is genersn^ bdieved that they were in E^p during tAeie 
years, and if so f should horcf^ be passed ooer in silence. 
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JL N r H K f t five chapters the story of the cenlial third of 

the Second Miltenniiim B.C- has tended to be kipstded. During 
this period the center of progress, and the best-documented 
chai^ of events, lie in the eostem Mediterranean, in Greece, 
Crete, Aeis Minor, and in Egypt. And there is a tendency to took 
at the world frmn that center. It b time to redress the balance, 
and to re><mphastze that the people living in other parts of the 
world during these three hundred Cfty years were no less real to 
themselves, no less alive and hnman, thw those whose Me stories 
we have recounted. AH parts of the world which are inhabited 
now were inhabited then (with the exception—probably—.of 
New Zealand, Iceland, and some of the Pacific islands). There 
were fewer people then than now, much fewer, but every one of 
them was an individual, with parents and families, worries and 
ambitions and bad habits, and as individuals they are worthy 
of respect—and study. 

Outside of a very limited area of the world, we blow ]uacl> 
caDy nothing about them. It is unfortunate, and it is a situation 
w hirh can and will be remedied. Let me be explicit. The purpose 
of this chapter is to summarize what happened in the world in 
the three hundred fifty years from 1650 to 1300 n.c. And this 
cannot be done. Within the area of the civilizations of the Near 
East voy much ia, as we have seal, known. Because contempo¬ 
rary written records exist. Over most of Europe the general out¬ 
lines of change within th w period are known. They are known, 
despite the absence of contemporary written records, because 
more than a hundred years of intensive archaeological research 
have brought thmi to light. Elsewhere—and elsewhere includes 
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Dine tenths qf the inhabited world of the time — ^^omparable re¬ 
search has not been done and comparable knowledge is not 
[i\*ailab!e. Over miicb of the world no research at all has been 
done into the liistory of this particular period, or even into any 
period at alln In other areas, specifically India, Asiatic Russia, 
and Central America^ work has cominenced. And therefore we 
have, as of now, knowledge of approxioiately what Ufe was like 
in these areas at approsimately the middle of the Second Mdlen- 
mum But the results are not extensive enough, or refined 
enough, for the period to be more ebsely focused, for us to per¬ 
ceive changes occurring wlthm this third of a miUennioni. And 
so bug as changes cannot be detected within a period as long as 
that intervening between the Pilgrfm Fathers and our own day, 
then we are not writitig Mstorj^ but only anthropology—and 
poor anthiopolog}^ at that (This is not a criticiOTi of the re¬ 
searchers who are doing the essential preiiminiiry work, hut of 
myselr For where t!ie material is not yet avaiiabb to write his- 
tory* it is unscientific to try.) 

But let us do the liest we can svith what we have. 

In the very widest tenns the racial types o( the world oc¬ 
cupy at tliis period the same areas they occupied before the 
great reshuffling that accompaniiK! and folbw^cd the European 
expansion of the last five hundred yean. And over the greater 
part of this range men still hunted or £shed for their food, or col¬ 
lected it from the wiId“growing trees, hushes, and plants. In 
Australia the blackfollows were in L300 b.c. hunting kangaroos, 
catching lizards, digging roots and chipping Dint as they had 
done m 2000 BhC,* as ttey had done for uncounted roillcnnia, 
and 05 they do in the Northern Terrilories today. In Creenlond 
and along the Arctic coasts of Canada^ Alaska, and Siberk, 
Eskimolike peoples were still living an Esldmolike life, himtmg 
seals from skin kayaks on a driftwood framework, fashioning 
carefully specialized weapons of bone and leather thongs^ and 
carving weItus and narwhsd ivory' into exquisite, and often 
highly humorous, figuriTies. At the summei markets* at tlie points 
where the great rivers entered the Arctic Ocean, they still met 
yearly the deer hunters and fur trappers ol the qorthem forests, 
exchanging their tools and onamenLs of bone and ivory for took 
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and ornaments a^ wood and ilinl, and exdianging their seal¬ 
skins for fim. And they exchanged news for news. For just as the 
hunters of the oicUc seas roamed hundreds of mites east and 
west along the coasts, the hunters of the forest roamed hundreds 
of miles north and south with the seasons. 

At the winter end of this range the men of the forests met 
the men of the Great Plains. In North America the plains people 
were still hunters, small scattered groups following the great 
game of the prairies on foot. But in Asia the men of the plains 
herded—and now rode—horses, and possessed cattle in great 
ntimbcis. And Urey in theu* turn ranged widely with their heicis, 
as far a$ the mountains of the Chinese border and the plains of 
Turkmenistan. And some dbtance into Europe. It was oo these 
borders of their range that they came into contact with fanning 
communities and there heard the news and met the commercial 
travelers of the great citied nations farther still to the south. 

It is these great concourses of peoples, plamsmen and 
foresters and men of the coast and tundra, whose existence and 
contact with each other we know of, but whose history we do not 
know. While die way of life of each g^oup of peoples may not 
have been appreciably different in 1300 n.C. from what it was in 
aooo s,c. or 1650 s.c., the individual men and women who made 
up the groups undoubtedly expeiiettced lifetimes full of the stuff 
of history, Like the pre-Columbian Americans of Am. 1300 
(and for that matter the pre-Coiumbtan Americans of 1300 
the men of the plains and forests of Asia would be assembled in 
nations, each wjtli its own name and trdiat entity, with its O'Wn 
lauguage and oral traditions. Nation would war with nation over 
stolen hunting and grazing grounds, stolen cattli^ and stolen 
women. And nations would band together into confederacies, 
under famous chiefs whose names and exploits would he sung 
for centimes, but whose memory is now lost. The forest natives 
would raid the cattle of the plainsmen, and the plains nations 
would bum off the hunting grounds of the forest people. Ttie 
settled fanners of the south would build stockades and forts 
against tlic grazing nations, and anxiously seek news of whether 
the wandering herdsmen were disposed to peace or war. 

But no nation was exclusive, and along the borders the peo- 
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ple$ would mix. Undoubtedly there were cooapUcated rules for 
manisge, such as we find among nomad and hunting peoples to* 
day. There would be patterns of marriage; wives should be 
scu^t within the nation, or outside the strict Idnsbip group, or 
between GTOisa*cousins and the like. But always there would be 
individuals who flouted the laws of their people for the si^t of a 
pretty face. And along the borders there would be children with 
a foot in either camp. 

Across and through the lines, in greater numbers as the 
centuries passed, moved the traders. 

There has been some emphasis on traders in this book. And 
appropriately so, for these middle centuries of the Second Mil¬ 
lennium a.c. saw such a volume of mtematioiial and interconti¬ 
nental trade as was not to he found again for flfteen hundred 
years. But it is time to define our terms, for trade is many thin^. 
Even in the most self-sufficient primitive communities there is a 
certain amount of specialization, and the hunter or herdsman 
or ^imer will try to produce a surplus of produce which he can 
exchange within his community, for a smitby-made ox, a wife, a 
slave, or the blessing of the tribal medicine man. This is 
trade. When these communities tend to meet other communities 
with a different way of life, when herdsmen in their wanderings 
pass by the settlements of farmers, or hunters meet herdsmen, 
then the possibilities of exchange are much greater* Each com¬ 
munity will have surpluses of its own produce, grain or hides or 
dfied meat or fish or fuss, which the other caimot produce. There 
will be seasonal markets for large-scale exchange, and for these 
markets each community will deUbmately store up a surplus of 
goods for exchange. This, too, ii trade. Moreover, spedalM com¬ 
munities will attend these marts, communities which live by mak¬ 
ing stone axes or mining flint or copper or salt. 

A third stage is reached when the nomad people attending a 
mart buy goods, not far their own consumption but to cany to 
another mart to sell again, at a profit, to another people. Now 
arises the professional middleman, the mar^ cu family or tiibe 
who live exclusively on the surphts to be gained from buying in 
one mart and sefling in another. 

Now goods realty begin to move, For an object s value is 
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Ur^y a £u:ior of its rBiity^ aod its rarity is often proportionate 
to its distance Erozn its plai^ of Goods begin to move &om 
mart to mart, «h1 on to more distant mart, first by a chain of 
Riiddieineo and later by or^nized long'distance caravans (or 
caravds. for the movement at this organized stage may as well 
be by sea as by land). 

This or^mized king-distance trade was clearly well estab¬ 
lished by the beginning of the Second Millennium between the 
centers of dviliz^ city-based life in the Near and Middle East, 
between Crete, Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the Indus valley. Arid 
already ft had been stretching out, through the medium of the 
megalitbic missionaries, to the coasts of Europe. 

We have seen how, in the first third of the miBeniumn, the 
beaker people spread the use of and trade in bronze over Europe 
from th^ bases in Spain. 

And in the last five chapters, throu^ the web of wars and 
intrigues and conquests and changes of dynasty, we have been 
able to glimpse the spread of the activities of organized trading 
bouses and shipping firms, reaching out farther and farther and 
dealing with ever and more varied consignments of goods. 

This is the period of the ultimate spread of bronze, and 
there can be no doubt that bronze was the bait which induced 


many of the remoter peoples of the world to devote an increasing 
amount of their tune to producing and oaltecting conmiodlties 
that could he traded to the bronze-producing bnds, 

Bronze may well have spread far south into Africa during 
these centuries. The recurrent border wars between Egypt and 
the Sudan should not obscure fiom us the fact that between die 
wan there was active trade, gold and ostrich feathers and ivory 
and slaves being traded north against the rrmtaiit and manii- 
factured goods of Egypt. And often during this period state- 
ipoftsored trading expeditions sailed down the Red Sea to the 
unknown land of Punt. But in "black" Africa no independent 
bronzeworking center seems to have developed. Tiie bronze that 
undoubtedly came south would be treasured, reused, and even¬ 
tually worn out. It has not. at least, yet been found in arcbaeolo^- 
oally investigated sites south of the Sudan. But that trade 
stretched south of the Sudan is attested by the single bead of 
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the Itised quartz glass known as faiem« found at Nakum in 
Kenya, siiteen hundred mites south of the southern border of 
Egypt. Faience is a durable and easily recognizable snbstance 
which had been known in the Middle East for about two thou¬ 
sand years. But in the middle centuries of the Second Miflennitun 
two very distinctive shapes of faience beads, a star form and a 
segmented cylinder, axe suddenly found in very large numbers, 
not merely in their homelands of Egypt and the but ov’er a 

very large part of the Old World. The Head from Kenya is the 
southernmost yet reported, and in die other direction they have 
been found twcnty-6ve hundred miles from Egypt, on the Tobol 
river in Siberia, which flows northward to the Arctic Ocean. 
The beads are found in large numbers in Europe, partfcularly 
on the upper Danube and in England. In themselves they were 
of little value, but they show tliat trade goods from Egypt, per¬ 
haps at secoitd or third hand, did in fact reach into the heart of 
the Asian steppes and into darken Africa. 

But, as has been suggested in a previous chapter, it is by no 
means certain that Africa was unifcrrmly “dark'' at this time. If 
further investigation confirms the deducb'ons made by botanists 
from later plant distribution, that at this period the peoples of 
west Africa were in fact cultivatiDg gtardens of gourds and sor¬ 
ghum and ground nuts, it would be reasonable to assume lliat 
they had received the idea of cultivation by word of mouth from 
the Nile vallev. 

Tbe contemporary history of the Americas is ^ much nyore 
delicate question. Outside the tropics immed to the north the 
hunters of the plains and the mesas, to the south the? hunters of 
the fungles and the pampas. In between, not only now in Peru but 
also ia Cenlml America and Mexico, there were settled agricuh 
tural commimitfes. They seem to have been at this period tsobted 
fitnn each other. In Mexico agriculture was some two or three 
centuries old^ the staple crop was maize, and good pottery was 
manufactured. In Peru both maize and potterv werre unkoown^ 
but cotton, gourds, beaus, and peppers were ctiUlvated. How is 
one to expbin this? If garden cultlvatfon of locally found plants 
in West Africa is to be regarded as a sign of the spread of the idfo 
of cultivation, without the plants, from the M^iterninean, are 
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w€ to regard garden cultivation of local plants m Mexico as the 
spread of the idea, without the plants, from Peru—or the re¬ 
verse? For Peru is as far away fr^ Mexlca as the Niger coast 
is from Egypt* 

And what are we to make of the Mexican pottery? Are we 
entitled to assume that the Mexicans invented both farming and 
potterymalUng, not knowing that the same two inventions had 
been made (with an interval of two thousand years between 
them } miileiuita before in another part of the world which they 
did not know existed? Or are we entitled to assume that—some¬ 
how—tlte news of how one farmed and how one made pottery 
reached the Nfexicans around this period from some other part ^ 
the world where both arts were practiced ( and the nearest part 
was the coast of Portugal some five thoumnd miles awav)? Doth 
hypotheses are so unlikely that either would be automatically 
rejected were it not that ^at w'ouJd mean automatically acc^t- 
ing the otlierl 

Fortunately, we are not compelled, in these wide-view chap¬ 
ters where we rise above the problems of individual lifetimes, to 
take a stand on questions of this nature. This 1$ not a history, 
nor even an attempt at a history, hut rather an experiment to 
see to what degree it is possible to write a history, in the present 
state of knowledge, of tire Second Millennium n.c. And we are not 
obliged to pretend that problems have been resolved which are 
still ,to5 fudice. In fact this problem is not even ju6 ftuJice; it is at 
a stage where, to continue the metaphor, there is not sufficient 
evidence to bring tlie c:ase to trial. But there will be, and some 
day soon a judgment will have to be given* And when that day 
comes two tines of evidence are likely to be of decisive im¬ 
portance. 

One is the question of the working of copper and bronze in 
Middle America, The earliest use of copper in America has been 
pushed further and further back in time as archaeolo^cal re¬ 
search into the earliest civjlizatlons of Mexico. Guatemala, and 
Nicaragua lias extended in scope. If it should appear that the 
working of copper in fact commenced in the Second Millennium, 
the case for contact across the Atlantic at this period would be 
greatly strengthened. 
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Tlie second line of evidence would involve seordt for con- 
necting links along the route betweei the entinncc to the Medi¬ 
terranean and the Gidf of Mexica There is a strong case for re¬ 
search along the northwest coast of Alilca, in the Canaries 
(where Bronze-Age carvings have been found) and the Azores, 
in the West Indian islands, and on the coasts of Venezuela. In 
these areas even negative evidence would be ol importance^ 
until it can be said that tliese areas have been explored and noth¬ 
ing of Second MillenniurD date discovered, the (juestkin of con¬ 
tact between the old world and the new must remain open. 
Until then all that can he said is that, if there is one single theme 
which runs through this book, it is that during the Second Mil- 
hmurnm people were traveling more widely than ever before, 
trade goc^ were traveling even farther than people, and ideas 
even farther than trade go^. And that if ever there was a period 
in the miltenaia before our own era when America might have 
been reached from Europe or Africa, that period was in the cen¬ 
turies between 1650 and 1300 a.c. 

Anyway, in these centuries there were maize-growing com¬ 
munities living In Middle America. And they fncy have been 
visited, very infrequently, by tong gaDeys out of the eastern sea. 
Certainly (heir legends thousands of years later say that they 
were. 

In Europe we are on surer ground. Three hundred fifty 
years ago, when we last looked down upon the oontinont, we 
saw a miiture of peoples of widely difierent origins and modes of 
life in the prtx:ess of adjusting to each other. Bronze traders and 
prospectors htfra Spain, cattle-herding charioteers from the south 
Rusrioa steppes, coastwise congregations clustered rouud stone- 
built oommunal tombs which had their origin to the eastern 
Mediterranean, ctmununities of com-growing fannen who had 
been settled to the interior for two thousand years or more, and 
forest hunters who had been there almost forever—all were 
acting and reacting upon each other. 

Now, three hundred fifty years later (a period, let us again 
remember, os long as from the Pilgrim Fathers to our own day), 
the reaction has stopped effervescing. An equilibrium has been 
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established, tbou^ bow stable the equilibrium is, only tbe future 
will show, 

Europe consists Dow of e plethora d unions. The fifteen dif- 
foent groups with suffideutly distinctive fushioDS in artifacts to 
be designated as "cultures** by the archaeologists can be sub¬ 
divided ahnoxt without lunit And there is little reason to believe 
that even such areas as are archaeoh^caUy homogeneous were 
necessarily united under a single rule, Yet there is an undeHying 
similarity throughout A similar way of life—even a similar 
standard of living—is found over the greater part of the oontment. 

Europe Js in the hands of the twef haions. Aristocracies of 
cattle ranchers, by now very lilcely riding horses where their 
grandEathers drove chariots, rule the sro^ oatioas, and are 
probably at daggers with each other. There is still some agricol- 
ture, mainly by now barley growing, along the river valleys, but 
ft is In the hands of the lower classes, desoandants of tlie original 
fanners. Any man with self-respect rides the range. But he is no 
longer armed with the stooe tomahawk of his forefathers cen¬ 
turies ago, DOT even with die flint or bronae dagger that he was 
wearing when we last saw him. Now every gentleman wears a 
sword, a tong light cut-and-thrust weapon of bronre with inlaid 
hilt and oval ch^ed pommeL He is clean-shaven, if the number 
of keen bronze razors to be found in the graves of the period are 
anything to go by. And we know how he dressed, for oak coffins 
in Eiemnark have, in favorable circumstances, preserved the 
complete finery. His woolen tunic reaches to his knees and is 
belt^ at the waist. Over it he wears a cloak, fastened at the 
shoulder with a broiLse toggle pin. Around his neck is a hrooze 
or gpld necklet, and on his head a dose-fitting pile cap. We 
can ima^ne bis clothes patterned in the ycfiows, greens, and 
bhies of vegetable dyes, possibly in tartan patterns. 

His wife and daughters are no less striking, in a half-sleeiied 
blouse and on openwork sldrt reaching well above the knee, a 
knitted lace hair net. and a belt with a circular eight-inch 
plate of ornamental bronze at the front. 

These am the inheritors of the new Europe, warlike and 
proud—too proud to speak the language of their subjects. For it 
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must have been In these centuries that the hingutge of tlte 
lierdsineii from the east came io be Ike langnaget of Ktirope. Just 
as Anglo-Saxon and Norman French fought for dominance hi 
England in the centuries after the Conquest, so the Indo^ 
Eumpean language brought b)^t!ie battle^ax Invaders six hundred 
years ago had been Sghting the originaJ languages of Europe, But 
by now LndoEu ropean was clearly winning out (every language 
in Europe is now ludo-Eurupean or else know-n to have been in¬ 
troduced later, save only Basque). 

With its new language, new social stratlScation, new semi- 
nomadic economy, new tools and weapons of metal, Europe had 
suffered a revolution in the last third of a imllenaium. But a third 
of a millennium is a long time, eleven overlapping generations of 
hirth^ growing-up, ina.iTiage+ and new births^ and it is unlikely 
that the revolutioii was ever as much a comdousness of 
change to tlie people to whom it happened. Things they would 
notice^ though, were the fluotuations of trade and the growth of 
mmuifactuiing and marketing. 

Traders and prospectors, of course, had been knonvn for gen¬ 
erations, as long as tradition went back, since long before the 
tnlUeimlum opened. But nev^ had trade been organized as it was 
now. Since the Achaeans of Greece had sacked great Knejssos a 
hiiudred years ago—and Europe still teverberated to Its fall—the 
lords of Mycenae and of the lesser Creek cities had taken over 
and expanded the organized supplying of primary produels from 
tile hinterland of Europe to the markets of the Near East. And 
wAth the ending of the long wars in the Levant and the re* 
CO very of Egypt, the eastern markets seemed iiisatiable. 

Many luxury goods were shipped and portaged along the 
oiasts and the groat riverways of Europe, furs and amber and 
gold and silver anil semiprecious stones. But trade raei largely on 
staples such as hides and $alt and meta]^ copper and above all 
tin. Tlie metal trade was now well organbed at tlie source. Pros¬ 
pectors had hundreds of years ago located the ore-beanug re¬ 
gions and trained the local populace rn their exploitation. Gold 
was panned on a commercial scale in Ireland and in Spain; on 
the ivorilLen) slopes of the Alps In Austria ind in southern Eng¬ 
land open-cost mining for copper and tin had long ago exhaust^ 
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tliB ofutcfopping?, attd the todes wfnt beixig followed ever 

deeper, The metal wis^ sjjielted at the source and traveled south 
in ingots or w'as fashioned into heavy necklets, convement to 
carry and easily refashioned at the end of the route. The meta]- 
producing peoples had grown wealthy on this eacporl tirade. And 
as a subsidiary which was rapidly aulsbipptng in importance 
the primary^ production, they had gone into the manufacturing 
line, producing tools and ornaments and weapons of bron^ 
which were bartered to Qie sintoundmg peoples in exchange for 
other wares. Even the ingots were not now all sent southwards. 
For the rich amber lands of the Baltic were great buyers of raw 
metal, and had their own schools of itinenmt smiths piodudng 
distinctive wares of high qiiahlyi wiich in turn were bartered to 
the lands beyond. 

Caravans of traders, famnics of wandering stnitlts and tink¬ 
ers. coastwise trading vessels and mer barges, and convoys of 
ships on the temg hauls were moving in all directions over the 
lands and seas of Europe, supplied by the mining and smelting 
villages whose ever-smoking fliruflces stained the sky. 

But this incipient indnstiialisni was still a fragile tlung. The 
local European market was limited, for the bulk of the popula¬ 
tion, herding its cattle and reaping its barley, was too poor to 
purchase bronze, and there was a limit to the quantily of metal 
that the ruling classes could ahsorh The meta] mdustry de^ 
pended still on the main market^ the w'ealthy nations of the 
erviliaed Near East. And In central Europe the incoiriing wealth 
Iiad ftWady occasioned an increase hi population that was be- 
gicming to press heavily on the available land. 

But while Europe and the Near East, with much of Africa 
and of central Asia^ were in these middle centuries of the Second 
MlBenniirm knit together os never before into a commercial and 
montifacturing unity, further east a ''bronze curtain" Iiad de¬ 
scended. The charioteers of the Russian steppes, whose w^estem 
cousins had played aiid were still playing a dominant role from 
Europe to the valley of the Euphrates^ had wiped out the civiUza- 
tion of Mehihha, with its cities of Mohenjo-daro and llarappa. 
Throughout the Indus valley and into tlie valley of the Ganges 
the Aryan Invaders roamed with their cattle and horses, setthng 
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in temporary vdLiges while the blackened ruins of the great 
brick cities stood deserted. In central India some sembtince of 
the Melubhan dviUzation survived precariouslyi but all conneC' 
tlan with the west had ceased. Ships no longer sailed the Indian 
Ocean between Mesf^wtaraia and the east, and the civUized 
world ended at the Straits of Hormuz. 

Some aj5Q m i l es, the distance from San Frandsoo to 
Pittsburgh, separates Memphis on the lower Nile from Harappa 
on the upper loduSL Approximately the same distance, in the 
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other <iirection» separates Haiappa fooui the village ef Ait-vaag 
on the Htian river, a tributary of the Yellow River in rjorth Chini. 
The dis tanc e is as the auvr flies, and the unfoitimate crow would 
have to fly across the wildest pact of (he Tibetan to reach 

its destiiiation> 

tn the year 1300 bjo. a city is rising at An-yang. Tlie river 
Huan, cutting deep into the lo^ soil, here tnakes a wide curve, 
providing a naturd moat around three sides of the chosen site. 
On the fourth side, towards the south, the defenses are going 
up, a broad wall of earth pounded to cement hairine« within 
the woodd shutterirt^ which is gradually raised as the wait rises- 
Within the area emds marie out the streets, and along them plat- 
foiiiiS, also of pounded earth, are being constructed, the floors 
and foundations of houses, palaces, and temples. 

The palace of the emperor and the temple to his ancestors 
are almost completed. The rows of wooden ptUais are erected, 
and the crossbeams and ridge pole mortised into place. Now 
while the roof is being thatched, the outer walls are rising to meet 
it; they are built of the universal adobe, earth pounded to a hard¬ 
ness that rings under the mallets and then, when the shuttering 
is remov^ pared down to a 

The Emperor Fan Kdng, at whose orders the great a'ly of 
Shang is being built, visits the site but rarely. For days at a Wtimi 
he is out with his anny, ou the hunts that provide the main royal 
sport and at the same time the principal army trainiag. In the 
open woodland beyond the miUet and noe fields to the east, on 
the flood plain of the mi^ty Huang-ho to the south, or in the 
wooded mountains three days' drive to the west, the foot soldiers 
are deployed to envelop a large area, and to drive the game to¬ 
wards the waiting tine of chariots, with the emperor In the 
center. As the game begrus to break cover, the two-hoise teams 
start fmward, the drivers wheeling at the last moment to allow 
the nobles to get in a flank shot with their sinew'-backed bows, and 
the spearman, crouched by the wheel, prepares to firing down 
and fin i sh a stricken beast. Excitement mounts as the animals 
come in greater numbers and the chariots scatter in pursuit The 
game is mostly deer and hares, thou^ boar—^wbic^ it is gen¬ 
erally agreed ghfe better sport—ere not uncommon, and oo- 
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CA&ionally leopards or even a tiger will be flusherL Elephants 
are not unknown, but generally Uie charkit line divides to lei 
them tlirungh when they are encounteied. For elepluiots are 
scarce and valuable, potential additions to the anny or the tim* 
beryards If they can be cau^t and tamed. But no other anlntals 
are protected. Bean and tapii^, even ledgers and quail, go to 
swell the hag, which on a favorable day taay well oumbeT over 
three hundr^ head. After the best of tlie bag has been set aside 
for offerings to the ancestral spirits and for the consumption of 
the court, the remainder goes to feed the army and the builders 
at work on the new city. Hunting is not only sport and military 
exercise; it is also a vital part of the system of supply, sraond 
only to the growing of cereals, and considerably more important 
than the herding of domestic animals, 

Tlie emperor also leads his annv to wnar. The vassal kings on 
the frontier must occasionally be chastised, to teach them what 
vassalage means; and always there are iitcuiskins of iioTnads, 
the Cb'iang sliepherds of the northw'est, to be combatted* Pnni* 
live expeditions against Cb^iang encioadimeni ore in fact hunts 
on a grander scale, and provide an even better bag: captives for 
enslavement and for sacrifice, and sheep for the commissariat* 
And the fanners in Uie frontier provinces are quick to send word 
when this human game is sighted. 

Fan K^ng comes of a long line of emperors, and his empire 
is, at least in theory, large. He cbims suzerainty over kings who 
rule in the deserts of Mongolia to tlie north and in the forests 
hcyotitl the Vangtze^kbng to the south. His realm stretches to the 
sea in the east, and to the west an indefinite dislance, into the 
lands of the nomad shepherds and of the barbarian charioteers 
of the Wei vuBey. beyond where the Yellow River turns north' 
ward* But the actual area that he personally roles is much 
smaller, from the Yellow River to the northern hills perhaps a 
himdred miles, and the some distance to east and west from his 
new capital. 

His ancestors founded the Shang kingdom (some coll it the 
dynasty of Yin) well over two hundr^ years ago, and in his new 
temple stand the tablets of nineteen former emperors of his line 
At the time when Tbothmes I of Egypt (of whom Kan £dng has 
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twver heard] was camj^igtiiDg iifiith tbre^ugh Syria and erecting 
Ills boundary stone by the Euphrates, tlw first ettipetor of the 
Shiing dynasty bad led his troops into the valley of the Yellow 
River from their homelands in the south and east, and had. over* 
ihjrmi'n the kings of the Ifsia dynasty. But it was an uneasy king¬ 
dom into which the Shuiig emperors had come, constantly ei- 
posed to the marauding campaigns of the nomads to the north 
and west, and by no means always secure against the attacks of 
kins folk, and nominal vassals, in the east and south. The score 
of emperors in a score of decades was proof enough that kingship 
was a hazardous business; and five times the capital bad been 
transferred to another town under the threat of invaaon. Now 
tiiere was to be an end to tlie movement of capitals. The Great 
City of Siiang, uHth its wall and river moat, would be an im* 
prei^able bulwark against the western barbarians. 

As (be buildings of the city rise, the visits of the emperor 
and his court become more frequent. The ancestor tablets are 
now installed in the palace temple, and the ancestors must, of 
course, be consulted in alt afiairs of state. And the bronzeis'orkcrs, 
loo, have set up their foundiy' in the city, and there are always 
sacrificiai and ceremonial vessels to be commiifsioned from them. 

Bronze is not a new tiling in China. Thoo^ tradition says 
that the Hsia kings of the previous dynasty had no bronze, and 
though the coolies and peasants even today use stone tooL: and 
weapons, Uie knowledge of bronze working liad reached the coun¬ 
try in the early years of the present dynasty two centuries and 
more ago. And the native bronzesmiths. In additton to turning 
out weapons and ornaments for the nobles and tJidr Exxlyguards, 
harness for their horses, and ornamental fitments for ifieir 
cliariots, are becoming adept at casting in bronze the compli¬ 
cated shapes of tile ceremontal vessels, which, even within the 
memory of man. had previously Iwen made of clay. 

The bronze vessels are made for the ancestors, who demand 
and deserve the best of everything- In the family temples, of the 
imperial family as well as of the nobles, offerings of food and wine 
nuist regularly be made to each of the many ancestors, even 
when no especial favors are required. (When they are, ifie ofl^er* 
ings will be supplemented by sacrifiow of animals or of slaves.) 
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The pre$entBtion to one oF the anoestoiv of a veud. for food or 
wine or water b a fittiog wav of conunemoratiog any euspicioiis 
event, a successful hunt on batlJe, or a mark of imperial favor, 
a grant of land or of title. After all, the ancestors' Influence 
detemiines the coune of events for their descsendanis, and they 
deserve a reward for their efforts. The name of the ancestor thus 
honored will often be inscribed on the vessel in the pictngraphic 
script that, like bronze itself, has come frtto use during the 
leign of this enlightened dynasty. For many of the nobles can 
read; it is not an aocomplishment confined to the oracle priests. 

The priests are the intetpreters between the dead and the liv¬ 
ing. Although they accompany the emperor on his travels in order 
to give him day-to-day advi« from the ancestors, it is best to 
pose important quesdons within the ancestor temple in the city, 
where one is most likely to find the ancestors at home. Questions 
are submitted In writing, carved on shoulder blades of cattle or 
on tortoise shells, and the ancestors answer them, with a plain 
"Yes" or "No," by guiding the directinn of the crack produced 
udien the priest applies a red-hot bronze point to the back of the 
bone. It is a simple method, and the same bone or shell can be 
used o\'er and over again. So the ancestors are asked about 
everything: tomoiTow's weather and the best place to camp for 
the night, as well as the prospects for the harvest or the strategy 
to be adopted against an Invading army. The answers are not 
infalhbte, for after all evert ancestors are not all-powerfuL But on 
the whole they know better than theix living descendants, and 
sometimes the priest will triumphantly inscribe on the bone after 
the event the tally of the day's hunt or the laconic remark that 
“it really didn't tain.“ 

ft is these inscribed bones end tortoise sheOs and bronse ves¬ 
sels, together with the archaeologlcdl tefnains of the Great City of 
Sbnng at the site of An-^ong, lohicA haoe cast a flood of Ught over 
the cicilizatiofi of north China in the loiter half of the Second 
Millennium sjz. But the discooeries at An-pnng pose os many 
qtte^ions as they solve, and one could wish that the ancestral 
spirits of the Emperor F^an King were sfill disposed to gioa ne- 
cunite answers to them. 
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The date of Fan K£ng and the httUditig of S/ung If disputed. 
The iroditionat date If 13:95 or by another tradition 1324^ 
injt both traditions are of late prfgin. The evidence of eclipses 
recorded In the oracle bones appears to glee support to various 
scraps of documents and later references uddch suggest that 
the date mu actually the very year 1300 b.c. 

The archaeotogicol evidence for the origins of the Shang 
dynasty to the south and east of the Yelloui Riper If f/i^^ oiui 
ambiguous, based nuHidy on the apparent intmfucfian tiiif 
dynasty of the water buffalo and the tortoise to the north. Bui 
the big yu^ion which An-yang poses is that of the origjhi of 
Chinese bronzeworking and of the Chinese written language. 
Both are found at iln-yang In a developed form^ ouMg 

appareruly nothing to influences from outside China, By what 
route the knowledge of f^rtmseooftlng and of icriling re<iche<| 
China, if indeed both arts were not independently invented there, 
is stiB utihnoum, Cerloln^ a consitferatb period of ex- 

perimenting with both media must have preceded the highly in¬ 
digenous arul formidised examples of both arts found at An-yang. 
Yet writing has been found at none of the many sites earlier than 
An-yang which have been investigated, and only one of these 
siteSj the early Shang site of ChSng-ckou, has produced bronzes 
earlier than those of An-yeng, 

The classical description of the /inJlng and excavation 
of An-yang ir git^ by H. G. Creel in The Birth of Chitw, The 
acfud excavator, Li Chi, has gioert a more up-to-date interpreta¬ 
tion in The Beginnings of Chinese Civilkation. Much more than 
the development of Chinese art (a discussion of the problem of 
dasirtg if included) if git^n In W, WiUetU’s Chinese Art 
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SC At, OH W 43 a pleasant town to grow up in. It was not, 
of ooiiise, one of lli* larger cities of Canaan, Dgarit in the far 
north, tn the Hittite-mlcd lands* was much bigger, and Byblos* 
too* was larger. Ewn Ca:ca, ten miles farther south, was a busier 
city; and there must have been a score of towns along the Ca- 
naanite coast w^hich counted themselves the equals tjr superiors 
of Asc-alon. 

But the burgher$ and their children regarded their town os 
second to none. WeB situated, with ten m fifteen miles of fertile 
plain behind, before one reached the foothflls of die mountains^ 
and wifli the MediterrMiiean In front* it was far from being a 
backwater* The great coast road passed through the town* and 
along it moved in either direction the world and his wife. The 
children never tired of lying by the town gate, to the annoyance 
of the sentries, to watch the traffic* and they prided then^Ivcs 
on being able to identify the nationalities and reli^ons of the 
passers-^ at a gknce. 

TTie longniistance pack caravans were the most difficult, for 
among the drivers and merchants and passengers accompanjing 
the long d<mkey trains were rqpre^nlatives of practically every 
nation of the world, Egyptians, of course, in their white linen 
kilts, and Hurrians in wookn tunics, were W'cll known* for 
there were many Egyptians, and Hurrians rcmdertt in the town* 
and most of the childrCD could beg la Egyptian end Hinriim 
just os fluently as in their native Semitic. But it was not so easy 
to distinguish the Hittites from the upper-class Hurrians, who 
didn't sp^ Hurrion at all but a Language closer to Hittite, while 
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Babylomans and Afsyriam w€^ almost iridistinguishab)^, luid 
you had to look at their loads to see ift helher th^^ were carry¬ 
ing dates or wheat. Then tliere were oJI the peoples of the hinter* 
lai^ coming in to trade with the caravans^ Monlnles and Midi- 
anitcs jond Hablru and a score of others. But they w^ere more tocal, 
and the children kntw the slight differences of dJalect or dress 
which marked tiiem out. And somettines there were convoys from 
deep in Arabia to the south, atid it M^ns alw^ays a reddetter day 
when they figured on the list. For they came with camels^ huge 
ungainly hea^ which the children's fathers said had only been 
hearsay when they were boys* Camels were said to be able to 
travel for days over waterless desert without needing food cff 
drink. They had been tamed by the tribes of the deep southeart 
of Arabia and had only recently been intitdiiced to the nearer 
Arabians. 

Not all the travelers of the coast road were traders, though^ 
Frequently’—more and more frequently. It seemed—troops passed 
through, cpinpanies and battalions of Egyptian or Sudanese in” 
fantry, or squadrons of chariots* on their way to relieve the gar¬ 
risons along the frontier by By bios. And there were the conriera 
in their swift chariots* and the upper dvd servants traveling ‘ 
slowly and in comfort in palanquinSi with creaking ox wagons 
carrying their household effects. 

And then there were all tile casiiab, beggars of every' na¬ 
tionality, stmtimg players and nunstiels and acrobats^ traveling 
broTiMsmiths and jewelers and sealcutters, pilgrims and priests, 
doctors and painters and scribes. 

Only one place could rival the town gate as a point of vantage 
for the children—and tlrat was the harbor. Here* too, there was 
always something new' to be seen^ There was the fishing Beet, and 
the local vessels whose crerws they knew. But there were also 
larger vessels from farther afield, galle)*s from Egypt and hmn 
the coast ports to Ihe north, the big la teen-rigged merchantmen 
from Cyprus and Tarsus, from Crete and Greece, and evim from 
farther away in the deeps of the Mediterranean. The children 
ran to secure the mooring ropes cast ashore, and then sat on 
the bollards along the quay, watching the booms swinging the 
cargo slings up from the holds and ashore. They interrupted the 
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tally derks with questions^ ^ the caigo piled up m the qui^yp 
gre^ }ars of olive oil and wine, crates of the fber painted lottery 
of Greece, sacks of wheat and barley* balks of cedar and pine- 
wood, boles of hides and of woolen clothe stacks of ingpls of 
copper^ and sniuller consi gnm ents, carefulJy guardeda of tin or 
silver. 

The narrow streets and multicolored bai^aars of Ascalcm were 
always full of strangers, and Icwid with the babble of a score of 
tongues. And th^ were alive with troops. The children used to 
cheer their Ofwn soldiers, the bodyguard of the prince. There were 
not many of them^ as their functions were confined to sentry 
duty at the palace and customs patrol at the harbor,. But they 
were aU that was left of the proud regiments w’hich hod guarded 
the little city-state during its days of independence^ before the 
Egyptians with tlieir overvrheltning strength had occupied the 
whole of south Canaan twenty years ago. With the troops of 
the occupying garrison the chiidTen waged a continuing feud, 
and the sentries and patrols, often tall thin black Dinkas from the 
Sudan with Egyptian officers and sergeants, wet^ continually 
exasperated by the catcalling and mudsUnging of the agile curly- 
headed boys. It was a large Egyptian gamson, not because 
Ascalon was important or difficult to holdi but because there 
was a large upland area to police. Patrob were contiouully being 
Sent into the hilb to keep order, and occasionally almost the 
whole garrison would be ordered oul to deal with bandits in the 
mountains or the southern desert. 

Before the boys who were bom in 1300 were in their 
teens, the garrison was hurriedly called out one morning to help 
deal with trouble in the south* But only when they back a 
week later, dusty and with a thirst tiiat aJl the l^eer of the tavemr 
could not quench, did the children^ via tlie barmaids, hear the de¬ 
tails. 

The trouble had been in Egypt itself. Up on the edge of 
tlie delta, Ijcycmd the Bitter Lakes, were the grazing grounds of 
an Amorite tribe which had moved to Egypt many hundreds 
of years ago. They had already been to Egypt even brfore that 
glorious period of Canaanite history', the time when their princes, 
the Ryksos, had con(|uercd and ruled all Egypt, Th^ called 
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dienisetvei the sons ol Ahrihain, whom the Canaanites vagoely 
Imew as & mythical Amonite hero, or sometiioes, to make it moie 
complicated, the chiMteii of Esntel. At one time this taibo had 
been wealthy, coatrollJng much of the landward trade between 
Egypt and Ffllesdne, though they had ne^'er ceased to be sheep- 
herders, nor had they mked ofvennuch with the Egyptians. 
But during t he reprisals that foDowed the death of the infidel 
king, Akhenaten, nearly seventy years agp, they had soffcied 
severely. For Akhenaten had furs worn his gods and proclaimed 
that diere was only one god. And apparently these sons of Israel 
had the same unreasonable belief in a single god, and had h^n 
tarred with Akhenaten's brush. Anyway, they had been heavily 
fined and made subject to forced labor in the pubho works 
projects, just as though they were ordinary bondsmen. And they 
hadn't liked iL 

The sergeants of the company that had stayed behind in 
Ascalon, leaning over the tavern table as they listened to their 
comrades who l^d been on the task force, signaled lor more beer, 
and the barmaids hung around to bear the rest of the story. 

Well, the returned sergeants went ou, there would probably 
have been no trouble if it hadn't been for a firebrand with a 
touch of religious mama, a young Egyptian ized Israeli called 
Moses. He had been well brought up; it was even said that he 
had beer) adopted by one of King Setis daughters, but he had. 
got into a scrape and hod bad to spend some years in exile among 
the shepherd bribes of Sinai And he had got die idea that the 
sons of Israel would be better off a little farther away from Egyp 
tian jurisdiction. 

The authorities in Egypt had naturally refused permission 
for the tribe to change its grazing grounds, but there had been 
the usual red-tape tangle, with every offictB} eountennonding the 
last. Then to cap it afi, the peasants had gpt the idea that last 
years poor inundation, followed by the locust plague and wide¬ 
spread epidemics, was all the fault of Moses, who flnimpd to have 
some sort of supernatural powers anyway. There had been a tense 
situation, until suddenly the tribe bad decamped without per¬ 
mission. And before brealdng camp, they had raided the neigh¬ 
boring villages and carried off considerable booty. 
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King Rnmeses’s viceroy in the delta hai dupatched a regi¬ 
ment of chariots to round up the Isradis, and at the same time 
had sent word to the garnsons of Gaia and Ascalon to maich 
south and head off the tribe. But young Moses apparently had 
an eye for country, for all his communing with spirits. He 
had shaken off his pursuers in the tidal flats around the head of 
the Culf of Suez, where the chariots could not follow—many had 
been lost wlien the ride, coming in with deceptive swiftness, 
had turned the salt crust to quagmire- Then, Instead of following 
the well-w atered roads to the north, where he would have met the 
troops bum Canaan, he had led his people into the mountainotts 
desert of southern Sinai And on the edge of the desert the trcxips 
had given up the pursuit and marched baidtinto Canaan. 

It was a routine incident, such a pursuit of a raiding tribe, 
made im inual by the fact that the tribe had so long l>een resident 
in Egypt, It only went to show, said one of the Egyptian ser¬ 
geants, that you couldn't trust these Semites, however long they 
had been living in a civiliaed country. The barmaids sniffed and 
turned their backs demonstratively. 

But the nmawny tribe was soon forgotten by garrison and 
children ahic. TtadeW and travelers from the »uth occasiotialiy 
brought new'S of it, and it appeared that the Israelis had been 
accepted by the nomad shepherds of Sinai, with whotn their 
leader, Moses, bad established good relations during his earlier 
exile, and they seemed to be in process of assimilation. And that 
was diat. There were other things to think about. 

The most ohtmrive of these was the coming war in the 
north. It was an open secret that Rameses 17, the young pharaoh 
of Egypt, was preparing a large-scale campaign which was to 
break the Hittite grip on the rich lands of northern Syria and to 
re-establish Uie former frontier of Egypt on the Euphrates. 
"During thc^ years, while the class of 13P® was entering its 
teens, roads were being improved, stores collected at strategic 
points, garrisons Increased and exercised, and troops recniited 
even from among the CanaantteSi Many of the older brothers 
of the boys were attracted by the good terms of service and the 
prO(Spect of plunder to join one or another of the mercenary com¬ 
panies that were bemg raised ahmg the coast. 
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But business tlie north ^ent cm as usual, mtd tmders 
passiTig down the coast brouglit news of similaT preparations be¬ 
ing made iu the part of the country hetd by lha There too 

MuwatalUs, the Great JUmg, was amassing troops, regular irotJ- 
swoidcd regmicnts of the Hitlite army, squadrons of the !ieav)' 
uou-tired chariots, and companies of mercenaries from all the 
peripheral slates of Asia Minor, New^s of the coming trial of 
strength had spread abroad, and companies of freeboators 
even arriving by their long ships from the more distant ports of 
Europe to talce part, on one side or the other^ in the strug^e that 
would decide the siipremacy in the eastern Mediterranean, 

Some of the privateers come into AscalorL, and the boys of 
the town, who thought they knew all the peoples of the worH 
bad new names and races to add to thdr list. Cretans and 
Achaeans they had met before, and occasional crews of Sicilians 
and Spaniards, and even^ among these crews, a man or two 
the Jkien-haired races who Uved out on llie shores of the north 
Atlantic. But these wene iitme of them. They called ihemsclvcs 
Shardanians and Dardantaus and Philistines and TekeUans, and 
they w'ere big, fair, brown-haired warriors with amber’-mounted 
hilts to their long bronze swords. While tfie captains bargained 
for their smHces with the Eg)q)ttan district couimander, the 
fighting men roamed the streets with predatory eyes on the 
goods of the bazaars snd cm the girls of the town. 

It was the boys of the town, haw^cver, who attached them¬ 
selves to the newcomers as guides^ and made themselves ap¬ 
proximately understood in tlie broken Achaean that both could 
speak after 3 fashion. Tliey learned that these strangers were frofn 
mbmd Europe, from the headwaters of the great river called the 
Danube. That was the bronze-working region, and there was a 
large and growing population there, loo large for the country 
to feed. Tlierefore, many of them had banded together and struck 
down the amber route to the AdriatfCp and down the Danube to 
die Black Sea. and across die mountains to northern Greece and 
Albania. Tliey had been fortune seekers wlien they left their 
homcianci and it looted now as though Canaan was a good place 
to make one's fortune. In the meantime they could draw a 
good ration of barky and fish and che«e as mercenaries to the 
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Icing of Egypt, nntil such lime as he should choose to use them. 

Finally^ Jti the spring of 1^5, news indeed comes to Ascalim 
that ptmraoh liimself b Ou his way north- It is a brave sight, whett 
the army of E^'pt inarches tfirotigb Ascaton. It Is not the whole 
of Egypt^s might—the greater part of the army of upper Eg>"pt 
has remained in the south, to guard tlie Sudan frontier* Oniy one 
regiment of six thousand men, the Pharaoh's Own regiment of 
Amon, comes with him from Tliebes. But there are three regi¬ 
ments from lower £gypt^ the regimenls of Ra and Ftah and 
Siitek. In serried ranks they march along the great coast rood, 
with standards bome aloft before them and with the squad¬ 
rons of light two-man chariots in van and rear. And betw^een the 
regiments eome the free comp^es and the contingents drawn 
from the garrisons. The watchers by the road estimate the army 
at no less than thiity thousand men, surely the largest army ever 
to leave Egypt- 

Ramescs himself travels with the regiment of Amon, his 
four-horse chariot gay with waving plumes, and the chariots of 
his household troops driving two abreast before aiul behind. He 
stands straight and proud, with mace £0 hand, the double crown 
causing him to appear of more than mortal stature. 

Behind the army come the long trains ol pack asses and ox 
wagons bearing the supplies and tents, the buri^es of arrows and 
spears* the foddet and the siege and bridging equipment. But 
this is only a smaU part of the supplies needed by the army* 
The greater part comes by scaj a large cargo fleet is on Its way 
north, guarded by the lean galleys of the navy, to make junction 
with ilie army at the ports farther north, at Joppa and Tyre 
and Beirut, and to resupply the depots of arms and equipment 
which have long been assembled at the cities op the route. 

The army passes on towards the north, and Ascaion seems 
empty when they have gone. For only a skeleton garrison remains, 
and the merrrenaites and many of the young men of tlie town tiave 
gone with the army. 

Now, whenever a ship or a pariy of travelers comes in from 
tlie north, they arc eagerly questioned, and the news Gies through 
the town. The reports at first are oortflicling^ it is said that some 
of the cities near the frontier^ acting in exmeert with the Hittites^ 
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havB closed their gates to the advancing army. But these stones 
are dhcoimtcd, for surely no mere Canaanite princeling would 
dare to oppose the embattled might of the main army of Egypt. 
TTien tsmiea news that the Graad Army has passed the fronlief 
and h advaneing on the great dty of Cadesh, on the Orootes. 
And then for two days there is no news. 

But the DrGixt day a courier chariot, its occupants dusty 
and sweat-soaked, comes in aJong the highway, and while the 
twrses are dianged and the couriers snatch a hasty meal, they 
give the news from the north. A great battle has l>een fought, 
they say, by Cadesh, and the main army of the Hittiles has 
been held and penned within the dty. It was only by the grace 
of the gods and the personal courage of the pharaoh that the day 
did not end disastrously, 

Captiued HitUte scouts had reported that the Hittite army 
had withdrawn northward to Aleppo, and Rameses, leaving the 
Sutek regiment on the frontier, had pushed cm with Amott and Ha, 
and with the Ptah regiment some miles to the rear. He liad left 
Cadesh behind on his left and encamped for the night a little to 
the north by the river. But his Enfonnatioa had be^ false. The 
whole Hittite army lay concealed on the blind side of Cadesh, 
and it now marched out and fell upon the rear of the regiment 
of Ra, which was approaching the camp. Ra, taken by surprise, 
had been routed, and the panic mi^t well have spread to 
Amon, had not Raineses gathered his household troops and 
sallied out, mllying his demoraliacd soldiers as he went and 
breaking through the ri^t wing of the Hittites. 

Tliough he had liad to abandon his camp, he succeeded 
thereby in making junction with his free companies of merce¬ 
naries who were following Ra, and, with lus combined force, he 
turned and attacked the Hittites as they were plundering the 
camp. 

Battle was now joined in earnest, and for some time waged 
indecisively, Theni Muwatallh threw in his reserves, a thousand 
heavy thr^man chariots. And the situation had been desperate. 
But Rameses had also a trump to play. At the first signs of the am¬ 
bush he had sent a messenger back along the road to worn the 
regiment of Ptah coming up behind him. And now Ptah came. 
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with its chariots filing fom-aid in aijvance, and with the infantry 
CQmjng cm at the double behind. With tnunpeti braying, they 
threw themselves into the battle—and turned the day. As du^ 
fell, the Hlttites broke off the engagement and retired within the 
walls of Cadesh. 

The teen-agers of Ascalon cheered the couriers as diey drove 
away, completely forgetful of their old enmity with the Egyptian 
garrison troops. Now they identified themselves with the gdlant 
anny that so lately had passed thrmi^ the town, and re|oiced 
over the victory of its arms, 

Their elders were more reserved. It sounded as though the 
'’victory'* had been by no means complete; Rameses had hdd the 
field, but his 10(SSes must have been immense. And the Hittites had 
clearly still an army in bein^ capable of taking the field again. 
COnoan could, of course, be indifferent to which of the two great 
powers won tlie w'ar, but not to the worst that could liappeD—* 
that the war should drag on mdecisivety, with armies marching 
and countermarching over the length of the country, pillaging 
and requisitioning, and at the same tune strangling commerce. 
The elders of Ascalon, and uo less those of the other market 
towns, desired neither to be protected nor to be liberated. 

As further news came thimi^, it was clear that there was 
to be no quick victory. Casualties coming down the line showed 
all too clearly that the losses in the battle bad been severe. The 
two advance regiments had been practically destroyed, and the 
mercenaries and the third regiment, who had turned the tide of 
battle, had suffered heavify. There were many homes In mourning 
hr Ascolon in those days. Neither power was now willing to risk 
its remaining reserves in another pitched battle, and the war 
developed into an affair of skirmisbes and raids. With the onset cl 
winter Rameses passed through again, this time on his way back 
to Egypt. And the crowds that lined the streets to watch him pass 
were silent. 

The armies remained in Syria. The following spring teinr 
forcemonts went up the road to the front, and there was a 
summer offensive of a sort. Villages were sacked, prisoners taken, 
crops destroyed. But the main armies avoided battle. 

In the fbUowirtg years the w-ar in the north was art ever- 
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present factor in the life of tlie coastal cities. It seemec! likely to 
go on forever, with the anuies based upon the fortified cities oear 
the fruntiBT, and the light chaiiotry and the mercenary companies 
probing the enemy line for weaknesses or withdrawals. The worst 
fears of tlie coast merchanls were realized; trade along the land 
routes was pfactkally at a stnndstilL 

Not that there was any blockade, or prohibition of trade. 
The coastal shipping still carried goods between north aini 
south. Blit armies in the field were noloiiomly aacommerdal ^ 
theb dealings with passing tradeis, and few camvasis could be 
found to risk the passage through the lines, and still fewer 
merchants AvUliog to pay the exorbitant freiglit charges they re¬ 
quired for running thiit risk. 

On the other hand, thore were fortunes to be made in sup- 
p^dng the troops at tlie front As the boys of Ascaioo grew up 
and began to earn their living, a very large proportion of them 
found tJieir Uvelihcxxl in connection with tlie bng-drawn-out 
war. There were foundries and Eaigie-scale carpenters* workshops 
now in Ascakm, turning out equipment and munitions for the 
Bnn>% and there were continuous supply trains convoying goods 
to the depots bdiind the front, jcibi were avaibbio as store¬ 
keepers and cobbler^ and grooms and cooks. And always there 
were the ships plying up and down the coast, bringing equipment 
at>d rcinfofcemcnti from Egypt to the northern ports. 

Stilt the years went by^ and the young nien of Ascalon grew 
older and miirned and had y^oung sons of tlieir own. It beewne 
more and more dear that the Hittiie-Egyptian war, most often 
cold but oc«:^lonalty blazing up, was a usde^ drain on the re* 
sources of both lides. Ramesas bad long ago stopped ooming 
north for the spring campaign, and wai engaged m a grantUc^ 
program of buildings nod public works in Egjpt. He still held 
Ltrgo forces at the Hittite frontier and along the coastal supply 
road. But he had withdrawn the Egyptian garrisons from the 
towns to the Interior of Palestine* and relied for law and «3rJcr 
there on the locd mllilia of the Eributory princes. 

Travelers coming into Ascalori from the interior during these 
)*ears brought comUnt tales of dashes between the forces of the 
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princes luict nomad tribes in tbe soutb. Apparently tbe chief 
troublemakers were the confederacy of nomads calling them* 
selves the children of Israel, the people who a score of years back 
bad left Egypt inches in advance of the chariots of pharaoh. Their 
leader, Moses, regarded himself os a man with a destiny, and even 
spoke of a god-given mission to carve out a country for his peo* 
pie in Palestine. He was apparently a general of some ability, and 
no mean organizer into the bargain. During the years since the 
escape from Egypt he had trained the men of his tribes in desert 
wariare, and Iiad organized them in independent regiments after 
the model which he had lisamt st the Egyptian oouit In addition, 
he had imposed □ jftrict code of law's on his confederacy, hosed, 
it would seem, on the law code formulated by Hammurabi of 
Babylon five hundred years ego, and had firmly established and 
codified the worship of the Israelis* unique single god. T!io 
portable temple to this god which tli^ carried around was re¬ 
ported to l)e more magnificent than any of the shrines of any 
other nomad tribe. 

During these years the Israelis had been moving from graz¬ 
ing ground to grazing ground in Sinai, and had frequently 
cl^hed with the settl^ peoples of south Palestine. The Ama* 
lekltcs in particular, soutliwest of llie Dead Sea. had often liad to 
repel raids in force fnjm the nomads, and it was agreed that what 
was realty required was a full-scale Egyptian punitive expedition. 

But the Egyptians were tied up in the nortli. apparently 
forever. And they Imd other worrira. The seafaring peoples who 
had enlisted In such numbers before Cadesh were lieconimg more 
and more treublcstHnc. They still occasionally put In on the 
Palestine coast in then kmg ships, to do a lUtke trading or to take 
temporary service with the Egyptians. But occasionally, too, 
they rald^ a aiast village for supplies or plunder, makiug off be¬ 
fore tlie nearest garrison woke up to the fact that th^' had ben 
there. The ships that docked at Asealott told that in the crntrml 
hfediterraBean these people from the wilds of Europe were be¬ 
coming a menace. They were now salting the seas in large Beets, 
putting out from thefr north-coast harbon with their families and 
household goods aboard, clearly Intending not merely to mid but 
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to Kttle. They had occupied a good portkm o£ the <xmi oi Libya 
and seemed on ostabUsbing a k^gdom there cm the western 
Sank of Egypt- 

When the men of Canaan whose lifetiine we are following 
were about thiity. and the battle of Cadesh was an already dhn* 
TTiing memory of their youth (as far behind them as the end of 
the Second World War is behind us), the situation drastically 
altered along the demarcation line where Canaan was divided 
into two states and the two world powers faced each other. 
Some six years ago the Great King MuwataOis had died, and 
h*hh id the curtain of iron inairttoiTiftfi by the iron-armed divi¬ 
sions of the Hittite army there had been a struggle for political 
power and the leadership of the empire. Since the Great King 
bad withdrawn to his notihein realm afte Cadesh, the conduct 
of the Egyptian war had been in the hands of his hnrther Hattusi- 
lis, the viceroy of the eastern regions of the Hittite realm. And 
when Muwatallis's son Urhi-Teshub succeeded his father, 
Hattusilis tried first to use him as a puppet and then, finding the 
young king too indepeudenlly minded, had deposed him and 
had himself assumed the throne. 

Everyone expected that Hattusilis III would late the offen¬ 
sive against Egypt- The Kassite king of Babykni. Kadushman- 
Turgu. with his eye on the vigprous king of Assyria, Shalmaneser, 
even went so far w to offer his assistance against Egypt 

Thus it came as somewhat of a shook when the news spread 
in 1269 B.C. that the Egyptians and the Hittites were negotiating. 
Before the year was out, a peace settlement and a pact of mutual 
assistance had been engraved on silver between them. For in 
truth both Rameses and Hattusilis were tired of the costly and 
inconclusive division of the world into opposing spheres of in¬ 
terest it w'u doing them no good, and was encouraging the rise 
of other potential enemies in their rear and on their fianks. 
Rameses was worried by the sea raiders In lihya, and even by the 
desert raiders tn Sinai. And Hattusilis needed no reminder from 
Babylon to keep an eye on Shalmaneser of Assyria. 

The men of Canaan were not informed of the terms of the 
treaty between the two monarehs, still less of the political factors 
behind It But they were immediately affected by the reduction 
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of military eicpeaditure and the withdrawal of a targe part of the 
Egyptian forces. And the great coart road began again to be 
crowded with merchants and tourists. 

One result of the war effort of the Hittiteg bad been an over¬ 
production of Iron armaments, and now with the opening of the 
frontier this new metal was available hn sale to the soudi. The 
princes of south Canaan hastened to equip iheir private armies 
with this new tactical weapoti, and could soon look with pride 
on regiments bearing Iron swords and cbaiiot squadrons with 
iron-tired wheels. 

The next year news came with the caravans from the uorth 
that Hattusilis had marched against Assyria, and had recoo- 
quered the old territory of die Mitanni kingdom, re-establishing 
it as a buffer state between Assyria and the Hittite-colonized 
kingdoms of Carcbemish and north Syria. 

Peace was a novelty in Palestine:, Not since their early teens 
bad the now middle-aged men of Ascaloa known a time when 
the roads and the seas were open to every direction. Now the 
world came to them, and they went out into the world. The Ca- 
naanite merchants and craftsmen traveled in these years the 
caravan routes of the Middle East ever more widely, seeking 
markets and raw mstetials. 

More than one of them during the next fifteen years visited 
the camps of the Israelis in the Negeb, in south Palestme. These 
nomad shepherds were often on the move between their grazing 
grounds, but they were most frequenlly to be found in the 
odghboihood of Cadesh on the edge of the Sinai desert (rtot, of 
course, to be confused with the famous Cadesh of the battle), a 
region which they had long ago conquered from the Amaleldtes. 
Thmgh they were received hosptt^ly enough, and found a 
ready market for their manufactured go^ in exchange for wool 
and mutton on the hoof, the Canaanite commercial travelen 
were disturbed by the Israelis. Here was clearly a nation or¬ 
ganized for war. They were divided into tribes, and each tribe 
encamped around its standard in military order like regiments 
around the headquarters camp where the tent temple was 
erected. Raiding and scouting parties were continually out on the 
Hanks, under Aeir two renowmed gens-als, Joshua and Caleb. 
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And at the cenCei, organizmg everything, the general staff, 
dominated hy the powerful though elderly Bguieof Moses. 

Mrses, whom they found quite approadiahb, was pleasant 
and coirrteous enough in speech, but behind Ids words could 
always be sensed an iniW ihIft purpose. Everything he said and 
did appeared to have one single aim, to persuade his fraternity 
of tribes of their own corporate identity, of their difference—as 
much in quality as in race—from all the peoples around, and of 
their destiny to carv'e out for tliemselves a kingcitun in the agTh 
cultural lands to the noirth. The Canaanite visitors found this 
calm assumption that the Israelis were a master race, destined 
to rule over lesser peoples (among whom they were themselves 
included), an ominous sign. For there was no doubt titat the 
children of Israel were a force to be reckoned with. 

Stilh the years passed without serious disturbances on the 
southern frontier. Not until the generation that we are follow¬ 
ing had passed the age of fift)*, witli grown sons who had taken 
over dre more active side of the family firms, did the first signs 
come that the Israelis were on the move. The news arrived from 
the other side of Jordan, beyond the Amorites of the mountains 
and the easternmost Canaanites who possessed farmlands along 
the river. 

Beyond the coastal plain inland from AscaJon rose the white 
limestone mountains of the hlU covmtry, green with olives and 
with vines. Scattered anumg these mountains were the small 
walled cities of tiie Amorite princes, each controlUng and protect¬ 
ing its surrounding farmlands and villages. Farther to the east the 
land fell steeply below sea level, descending by precipitous 
gorges of brown sandstone to the sweltering plain of Jordan, with 
its well-watered gardens, and to the deep blue waters of the Dead 
Sea. The cities and villages lying on the edge of this escarpment, 
to the east of the venemble city of Jcnisalem, saw, in the 
course of two or three weeks, colnnui after cohinm of black smoke 
rising on the other side of Jordan, the easily recogtuaable smoke 
of burning towns. And as the refugees began to conie in, it be¬ 
came possible to piece together what had happened. 

TTie Israelites had appeared in force from the southeast, in a 
fult'Scate migration, bringing with them their women and chib 
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dien. their flocks and iiexds, and their famous tent temple in 
which tlieir god was said to dwell. By a daring march along the 
hinge of tl)e desert to the east they had bypassed Edom and 
Moab, the powerful kingdoms south of the Dead Sea which so 
long had held the desert tribes in check. And they had come oat 
of the desert into the Amorite kingdom of Jazer to the north of 
Moab. In a pitched battle they had defeated the king of Jazer 
and captured his capital, Heshbon, and a number of surround¬ 
ing towns. Stopping only to plunder and bum the towns, they 
had passed on to the north, and at Edrd hod met and de¬ 
feated the king of Boshan, the land lying to the east of the Sea of 
Galilee. They now* held all the land to the east of Jaidan from 
the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea, and they had returned south, 
laden with plunder, to encamp [ust north of the Dead Sea, across 
the river from the great fortress city of Jericho, Their intention of 
crossing the river Jordan and invading the lands between the 
river and the sea was painfully obvious. 

There was consternation in Ascalon and the other cities of 
the coast. Though Jericho was all of fifty miles away, dtere was no 
army in die hill country capable of checking the redoubtable 
Israelis if once they establtshi^ a beachhead across the river. .And 
while Egypt ivould undoubtedly see to it that the coast road re¬ 
mained in their hands, the Egyptian garrisons were far from 
strong enough to guarantee the safety of the ports, still less of 
the cities of the interior. It was poor consolation that the 
Egyptian army would certainly recover and revenge them. 

In the hills the princes made feverish preparations for de¬ 
fense, and almost forgot their feuds with each other as they 
sought allies against the invader. In Jericho the fortifications 
were hastily strengthened, and the people of the stumunding 
farms made ready to retire into the city the moment there was 
any sign that the Israelis were about to cross the river. 

Then suddenly a respite was gianfced. News came aemss the 
river fby way of Moabite noncombatants who were allowed to 
fraternize w‘ith the Israelis] tliat Moses, the aged but terrible 
leader of the Israeli confederacy, was dead. De it was who hod 
founded tlie military strengtli of the suns of Israel and who had 
promulgated the laws, religious and secular, which had held 
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them together against the centrifugal forc^ that noftnally lead 
noimd tribes, as they grow huger, to discnteg^Ee and go each 
fragtnent its own way. Time after time during Mosess lead^- 
ship there had been csises and sdusms, and It had taken all his 
religiaus authurityp court-learnt diplomacy, and cold-blooded 
nithlessness to hold the tribes together. Now the Aororites of the 
hilk and the Canaanites of the plains weighed the chances that 
the confederacy would break up. Already three of the trib® 
had settled down on the rich pashirelands of the newly ctm- 
quered territory In Transjordan. Mid had ofpcnly lost Interest tn 
invading Canaan proper^ 

For a while indeed it looked as tbongh the hmnediaJe dan- 
ger was and ihe established burghers of the ciries of Canaan 
bad leisure to look at the world beyond their own doqrsl^ This 
was admittedly little more encouragnig" Tbeir agents and branids 
managers And busmess associates in the Hittite-oolonized cities of 
the Syrian and Lebanese ctiasts were pessimistic about tbe fu¬ 
ture. Assyria had been extending its domains to a threatening 
degree, and was now a very present danger. It was twenty 
years since the Hittites had m^e peace with Egypt and had 
occupied Mitanni, hoping thereby to confine Assyria within its 
frontiers on die upper Tigris, But Shalmaneser of Assyria had 
succeeded only a few years later in necovertag the lost 
province^ Shalmaneser bad died ten yeari agp. but bis son 
Tukulti-NinnrU had proved himself a vigoroui and competent 
g^eral. He bad struck again and again in yearly campaigns 
against the eastern provinces of the Hittite empire, and his 
latest campaign had resulted in the capture of Carchemish, a 
city which had been Hittlte since the time of Supptkdjumas. He 
was now within striking distance of Aleppo^ and in addition con- 
troUedt ^d could tax or interrupt at will, the trade paasing 
along the great Euphrates route between tbe Meditettaneon and 
the Persian Gulf, between the far west and the far eastn How* 
evefr trade still moved, and the latest reports were that tbe 
Kasrite king of Babylon, Kastilias, was prepared to dispute 
A35)Tian inlerference with the route on which Babylon s liveli- 
hood depended. And Babylon was still strong enough to cause 
on Assyrian king to think twice. Why the Hittites had not 
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reacted moiv viguroiisly lo the Assyrian attacit was less clear. 
The Great King never showed himself £n the southeastern 
provinces, and it was said that he was fuHy occupied dcahng with 
the raids of the AchaeanSi who had been strongly reinforced 
the European freebooters from farther north, upon bis western 
provinces. 

On the stage of wtrrld politics the new nomads beyond 
Jordan played but a minor role, and they bad by now been 
quiescent for nearly two years. 

Then one moming news reached the coast that the Israelis 

crossed Jordan and were encamped outside Jericho. They 
were commanded by Joshua, their most renowned general, who 
had succeeded Moses. Joshua was one of the few who had been 
of military age when the Israelis left Egypt, and during the no¬ 
mad peri^ be had been a famous raid^g chieftain. Now, in 
bis sirttps , he was still as active as ever. After a week’s siege he 
led a direct assault on the walls of Jericho, and captured and 
burnt the town. 

The news of the fall of Jericho threw the princes of the hiH 
cities into a panic. Many met together to swear alliance against 
the invader down in the river valley below them. Surely a united 
front could hold the steep escarpment. 

The following year, after the crops ware in, Joshua struck up 
from the vaQey vrith a smnll probing force, was met outside one 
of the smaller cities, and forced back. But he returned with a 
larger force, captured the city, and made an example of it Its 
prince was erecuted, its inhabitants IdUed and enslaved, and the 
town itself razed to the ground- This measure had its effect; 
the prince of one of the major cities, Gideon, lost his nerve, and 
sent overtures to the new power in the land, offering peace and 
n Uinucp- It was the breach in the ranks which Joshua had been 
looking for. He accepted the alliance, and withdrew to fiis 
permanent camp in Jordan valley outside Jericho to await 
events- 

To the inhabitants even of the coastal dries it w'as now clear 
that the situation was crittcaL But the Egyptian military gov¬ 
ernor saw no reason to take action. This was after all an affair 
of minor tribal warfare between vassal princes. The Israelis hi 
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the valley And the An3nritK in the hiU^ w^to of the ^ock 
and spoke almost identical dialects. Aiul who ruled whom was 
immaterial. Admittedly the Israeli eoofedjeracy made up a 
sbxmger and mote united entity than was eustomaiy among these 
quarrelsome minor piinees, but they could nev«r be a threat to 
Egypt. And the garrbon troops were intended for guarding the 
coastal route and could not be dissipated in futile punitive 
expeditions against the desert tribes in the in tenor- 

The Csnaanites of the coast were heartened by the ordering 
of a state of readiness in the garrison troops and by the token 
arrival of a squadron of Egyptian warshipsH They watched the 
situation in the hills closely, and sold numitions to the princes 
while it was still possible. 

It was an attack on Cideoa that set the hitf^ aSome. The ruler 
of Jmisolem. at tJic head of an alliance of Gve cities, determined 
to affir m the necessity of a united front against the mvaderSi 
and led the attack oa the traitor city which had made an al¬ 
liance with Josh^ia. But Joshua had been waiting for just this 
move. He entered the hills and engaged and defeated the allied 
army. Thereafter he did not leave the hills. One ^ter the other in 
the course of the next two yeaiSj he invested and reduced the 
cities of the alliance. Only Jerusalem, with its sheer walls rising 
from the steep escarpment, held out against him* 

Israeli troops now patrolled as far as the edge of the foothills 
overlooking the plains that belonged to Ascalon itself. But they 
made no attempt to provoke the Egyptian forces by entering the 
plains. Instead they consolidated their gains, expropriating 
and enslaving the conquered Ameuites and distributing the cap¬ 
tured lands, cattle, and booty* among tbelr own people. And 
Joshua made preparnttons to campaign northward. 

His attack, when It come, was as briULintly successful as his 
earlier raids. Pushing beyond the Sea of Galilee, he met and de¬ 
feated the comfnned forces of the northern princes at Lake Memnu 

During the three years that Joshua and the mom Israeli 
army were absent in the north, the burghers of Asealoo breathed 
more easily. Admittedly news came down the road of the taking 
of one city idler another, and of the occupatmn by the Israelis 
of OD ever-widening ares of the hill country as far as Mount 
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Hebron. But it seeing that the en^tal pliiLit was outside JoshuB^s 
plans. Even when he returned there was no war, thmigb the 
peace bet^^een the plains and die hills was uneasy^ Joshtta had 
enough to do, holding and organizing his new dominiOD. 

Once it became dear that the new slate on either side of 
Jordan had no fnrmediate designs on the Canaanite cities of the 
coast, Domia] interoourso was rapidly resumed. Canaan tie mer¬ 
chants visited the markets of the upland ertieSp and young men 
of the hilk came down to the ports to took for work and to 
savor the cosmopolitan atmosphere oF the seaport townsr 

The men born tn 1300 e-C, when Ramies II had just come 
to the throne and the long-ago Hittlte war was brewing, were 
now sixty years oM and had retired from active worlc But they 
kept a diJse eye on the businesses and shops and warehouses of 
their sons and grandsons^ and on the course of events in the 
world outside. Egypt was wealthy and peaceful- Harness □ had 
been on the throne for sixty years and seemed a permanent in¬ 
stitution. The revolutions of over a hundred years ago, which had 
brought his grandfather to the throne, were long forgotten. 
Returning travelers From Egypt told of tlve colossal temples 
svhich Rameses was building, and In pirticulai of the rock-cut 
temple of Abu Siinbel near the Sudanese frontier, hewn nearly 
two hundred feet into the living rock, with four seated statues of 
the pharaoh, each over sixty feet high. Hanking the entrance, and 
with tlie walls within covered with reliefs of the events of 
pharaohs life, Including the battle of Cadesk 

Looking in tlie otlier direct(oc4 the old men of Ascalon saw 
trouble rn the distance, Tukulti-Ninurta of Assyria clearly in- 
tjcnded to build an empire. Wlule still holding Caichemisb and 
the old btitonni country as buffer states against the Slttitei^ he 
had titiw tmned south, and dining these years news came that he 
had captured great Babykn itself and taken prisoner its Eassite 
king, Kastilias, Opmjans were divided as to whether he could 
hold Babylonia, whose people were not accustomed to being 
any man's v'assals. And ancient Elam, still farther to the south 
and east-, liad of late \yeen growing once more in strength and 
might well dispute the rule of the land of ihe Twin Rivers. 

Ttie Hittites were unlikely to dispute Caichemish, though it 
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was aoe d tbeir oUlest ptiissesnotis. In the northwest, in Asia 
Minor and in Greece and out in the Mediterranean generally, 
things were going from bad to worse. The mid-Europeans, who 
had Gtsi omne down the amber route tome fifty yean ago and 
tahen to the sea, were by now a meoaoe not merely to slUpping 
hut to any land with a coastline. Apart bom their settlenicuts in 
libya, they bad imposed themselves in force on many d the 
coastal cities d Greece. They had even taken mighty Mycenae 
Itself, and their new dynasty there was organirtng a confederacy 
among both the old Gree^ and the new settlers (who were 
closely related, anyway, both in tongue and in race). And the sea 
raiders had been stirring up trouble on the Aegean shores d 
Asia Minor, in the Hittite province d Aizawa. The new long of 
the Hittites, Tudhaliyas IV, who bad succeeded his father 
Hattusilis, bad been forced to lead his armies into the west to re¬ 
store order, leaving For a while his main interest, the temple he 
was CGnstractiDg outside Uattusas on the model of Rameses's new 
temple at Thebes. 

The old fineedom d the seas was a thing of the past, com¬ 
plained the old men. Barely now did the long-distance deep¬ 
water oaft come in bnin Greece and the Adriatic and the west, 
and even the fine pottery of Crete and Mycenae was seldom on 
the market and when it did come was correspondingly ht^ in 
price. Things were not as they had been in the good old days, 
they said. 

It seemed a sign that an era was ending when, in 1234 A.C., 
Rameses the Great died. And almost at the same time came the 
news that Joshua, the Israeli leader, was dead, Rooteses, who 
had lived to he over ninety, was succeeded 1^ his oldest surviving 
son—his thirteenth—Merenptah. But there was no designated 
successor to Joshua. The component tribes of the Israeli con¬ 
federacy showed signs of splitting up, and their Amortte subjocta 
took the opportimity to rise in revolt and to seize many of the 
dties which they haul formerly owned. In this they were actively 
encouraged by the princes of the Canaan shore. 

The Jebuxites of Jenisalem, who (or years had maintained 
their precarious independence within the Israeli-occupied 
area, in secret organbsed the revolt, and dty after city succeeded 
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in containing of de5tTia)iiig iis IsanaeH garrison. To the prioees 
and cldcn of the coastal cities it appeared that the rule of the 
mvaders was totteiirig and, abandoning their policy of nonioter- 
vcntion in the affairs of the interior* they ordered out their 
chariotry and infantry lo assist the liberation movemenl. Many of 
the sons and grandsons of the elders of Ascalon were among the 
troops who- guided their fron-tired chariats through the city gates 
and* {Oining tlie regiments iwm Ashdod and Caza* disappeared 
acrn&3 tlie plain towards the foothills. 

The old men turned amcious eyes towards the hills in the 
ensuing weeks. At Erst all went welt^ and news came back of 
further libeiatioits. But it was known that the nearest 
Israeli tribal uiuts^ those of Judah and Simeon and Benjamin^ 
w^ere gathering then forces for a coxmterattack. And one day the 
first stragglers came back across the plain with news of the 
disaster at Bezek. There the Canaan ites and their mountain allies 
had met the Israelis in open battle and had been defeated with 
heavy Josses. 

On the coast hasty defenses were organizjed and new levies 
recruited, ^ refugees came in from the hills from city after city 
Teconquered by the tribo] armies. Finally came the news that 
Jerusalem itself had fallen and that the fsraelb were moving to- 
wanls the coast. 

When Ascalon heard that Lachisb to the southeast and 
Ashdod to the north bad fallen, the citiz^s knew diat there was 
BO hope any more, and the evacuatimi bc^n. From the little 
harbor fishing vessels and coastal tramps and even the small 
pleasure craft sailed for the north, crowded with wouien and 
dnldren and old men. Among them were such as still lived of the 
men who had been children at the beginning of the century^ and 
they looked back with scarcely comprehending eyes at the stout 
walk nmniiig dow*n to the shore bastions, still manned by their 
sons and grandsons. And inland they' could see ibe piSors of 
smoke rising from burning villages* very close to the dtyn 

It was a long pull up the coast, in the overburdened galleys, 
to Tyre or Sidon, Byblos or Beirut* where they* could hope to be 
safe, Ai>d there* housed reluctantly in the homes of relatives or 
business associates, they received the expected but unbelievable 
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ne>v5. Th« towns luul been stonned, Asoaloo and Cuzi weie 
taken by the enemy, the whole of south Canaan was in Israeli 
hands, the troops of Judah field all the coast from Joppa bo the 
Egyptian frontier—and the Eg)'ptiaiis had recognized the new 
rulers. Though many of the troops had escaped in the naval 
vessels which had remained to take them off, and were fuU of 
plans to regain the lost cities, the old men shook their heads. 
They knew that this was the end. Israel was there to stay. 



mis SCENE, TAECN FROM AN IVQliy INlAV FOUND AT ikfECinPO IN 
NORTH PALESTINE, SHOWS PRISONERS OF WAR REtNO ESOORm) BE¬ 
FORE A CANAAXITE nSC. TT » DATED TO THE EARLY nVELFTn CEN- 
TVRY, AND B XBUS CONTEMrOftARV Wmr THE WARS BETWEEN THE 
CANAANTIES AND THE ISRAELTt^ FOR DGAIINION OVER PALESTINE, 


7f has long been agreed thta the Exodus is ct liisfoticaf fact. 
While the onlij uritien authorifi/ for it is ike Ofd Testament 
{which tear edmiftedf^ first tcriUen doom some six hundred 
years later), the very ^tatted atid circumstantial account gieen 
in the Pentateuch and in Joshua agrees so closely with the 
archeeoiogical record tfiat there seems to be little reason to 
doubt tiuit the conquest of Pate^iae hy the Israelites did in fact 
proceed as there described. Tlie only ma{ar point at isstte is the 
date. The evidence seems strongly in faeor of Seti t being tlte 
pharaoh who kneie tioi Joseph, and his son Rameses U the phaf~ 
aob who let Moses's people go. ( t'nrlier and htter dates, which 
tcotdd fnake the two pharaohs either Akhenatcn and Horemheb 
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Of II and ilet0nptah, nwi into di^cuities of noruyn* 

chwnizotion teith the archaeoiogicat evidence for the deatmction 
of such totcns as Jericho and Lachish , ) Thus ilte main events of 
the FalesHnian conquer can be dated toith high probability 
within limits of perhaps thirty years. For the purpo-w of the story 
d has been necessary In this chapter to pinf^nt the dates more 
dosely than that, and U should be realized that each pinpointing 
i$ in advance of theerddence —tn other words, guessteork. 
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_l_nE TWO BOTs had grown up together withui the great 
rambling fortress of Mycenae. Agamemnon was the elder by a 
couple of years, and tended to be vaguely protective towards his 
faiT'liaired younger brother. Menelaus accepted this attitude, 
and cheerfully followed his brother^ lead in games and 
weapon training, even though by the time he was ten he could 
outstrip Agamemnon in the races and throw his spear with 
greater accuracy though not so far as hfs sturdier brother. 

They were left much to the care of the womenfoDc and 
the alder men, for of course their father Atreus was aw'ay from 
Greece most years with the long ships and the fighting men, raid¬ 
ing somewhere or other along the Mediterranean shores. In fact 
one of Menclaus's earliest recolleetions was of the retion of his 
father at the beginning of the winter in which his fiftli birthday 
fen. Menelaus had pieVed up by a burly bearded giant 
whom he graduatty came to realize was his father, and forced 
to sit on his knee while Agamemnon stood straight and serious 
beside his chair. And, only lialf understanding, he heard the 
story of the voyage from whidi his father had just returned. It 
had lasted all of three years, that voyage, for it was not one of 
the private plundering veotuies- No, this had been a large-scale 
assault on the Egyptian seaboard, organized by their cousins, 
the kings of Libya. It was from Libya that the greatest number 
of fighting men had come, but when the news of the planned 
campaign got around, free companies had assembled from al¬ 
most all the seafaring peoplm of Europe and Asia Minor, In 
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addition to AtreuJ and his Adiaean^^ there had been Etni^ans 
and PhUislincs from Asia Minor, and Sikds and SardiiiLms from 
their new settlements in the west. It had been a girat host that 
ad^^anced, by sea and by land, against the Nile delta. And they 
had captured many towns and taken doh booty', before 
Meirniptah* who was king in Egypt could assemble an army to 
oppose them. U had doubtless been foolhardy to meet a profes¬ 
sional army Ule that of Egypt In pitched battle, said Atreus, 
but the kmg of Libya had been overconfident and had paid the 
penalty^ He had lost his army—-arid e%'en liLs plumed hehoet— 
and had itad to floe with alt speed back to his own kingdom. The 
freebooter companies, what was left of them, bad escaped 
aboard their ships, to which their share of the booty had already 
been transferred and had sailed off on an expedition of dieir 
own. Rimiar bad it that there might well be opening for mer¬ 
cenaries up on the Levant coasts there so often had been be¬ 
fore. A few years back a cohection of desert tribes of the 
interinr had come down from the bills and captured the coastal 
plain and the ports of sontbem Canaan, and the rulers of 
north Canaan and the refugees from the south were said to be 
raising a force to %vin back the lost provinces. 

This had indeed proved to be the and there had been a 
number of brisk and satisfactory combined operations against the 
Israelite liillmen, who realty had no idea Iiow to drdend a coastal 
town and who couldn^t run a fighting galley to save thdr 
lives. So the Canaanites had got their coasttand back again, with 
their ports of Ascalou and Gaza, though admittedly Merenptiih 
of Egy-pt tmd taken advantage of the war to ^nd &n onny up the 
coast to assert his overtordsbjp over Israelite and Cunaanite alike. 
But he liad been satisfied with a nominal tribuie and bad 
drawn to Eg>T)t. 

At this point Atreus had drawn his share of pay and booty 
and sailed for home, together with the rest of the European free¬ 
booters. But the Pbilistiries l»ac! stayed on in Canaan, ostensibly 
to garrison the newly re won cities against a reoew^al of the war 
by the Israelites. ""But," said Atreus with a chuckle, would 
really quite surprise me if Lbe Co&aanjtes ever again have veij* 
much say in the government of their country. For the Philistine 
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captains were alrcaiiy apporti^nmg themselves estates—and 
wives—^when I left,” 

Menelaus had a lot of questiom to ask kts elder brother when 
they went to bed that night. How the kings of Libya, where the 
people were black, could be cousins of his fair^haired father, and 
who the ElTuscans and Philisttnes were, and whether the 
Catiaanites would now hire the Israelites to drive out the Philis¬ 
tines from their cities. And AgamemiLOn explained that the 
Libyans were no tnore black than they were, and that their rulers 
were people of their own mee from the coasts of Europe who 
had settled there a hundred years or so ago. CerUmly their Icings 
were coimns of theirs. Mother was die great-gTiinddaughter of 
Andromeda, w'ho was daughter of Cepheus, king of Libya, md 
had been rescued from a dragon by their great-great-grandfather 
Perseus, way back in the days when the Achaeans had destroyed 
the might of the sea kings of Crete. Perseus had brou^t 
Andromeda back as Ids queen, and had been the first king of 
\fycenae in their own Line. As for the Etmscatis and the Phdis^ 
tines, they were cousins too* living on the coasts of Asia Kiinor 
just across the Aegean, not far from where Atreuss gnindfather 
Tantalus had been king. But there had been famine in Asia 
Minor in die last year or two^ and many people were emigrating 
to otliCT parts of the Mediterraneim. Tlie Slkels and Sardinians 
were tn process of eatablisidng colonies on the islands south and 
w'ost of Italy, and the Etruscans w'ere said to have an eye on Italy 
itself. Wliether the PhilJstiaes would be satisfied to stay in Ca^ 
naan none could say; probably if they married Canaanfte wives 
they would have to, he added with the matter-of-factness of the 
eight-year*oIcL Nor did Menelaus questiOD this, for he already 
knew tliat men settled where their wives lived, just as his own 
father ruled Mycenae because he had iiiarTied their mother, the 
daughter of the last king of Mycenae. “When I grow ijp^“ he said, 
"lU marry a king s daughter and be a Hng myself; you can be 
king of Mycenae.” 

Tlie days passed pleasantly enough for the two yoimg 
princes, and built up with astanishiDg lapidlty into yeais^ In 
simmier there was hunting and fowling and hawking, in winter 
the long evenings by the deal tables* where the retumed free- 
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booten would tell fjtlcii of raids and booty, stonns and sea bottles, 
and the old fnen would cap them willi waves made Lu^ and 
fights made fiercer by an eatra generation of lecouating* And the 
court minstrel, or one of his guild passing through on a visit, 
would silence them all by a lute-arsompanied by of the loves 
and batiks of the gods and the deeds of the heroes of old, heroes 
even earlier ^baT1 Perseus the dragon killer and Theseus the slayer 
of the MinotauTx 

But winter and summer alike there was always weapon 
training for the boys. Under the haish-tongued guidance of the 
driUmastcr, they spent long hours castmg at marks with the 
bronae-tipped throwing spears, shooting with the short sinew- 
backed b(W. and fencing with man-sized swords and die light 
round shields. When they were ten years old they began on 
chariotry, and horn then on had to use bow and javelin from the 
two-man cars, taking it in turns, the one to drive while the 
other shot. And two years later they graduated to ship fighting, 
driving in the early morning the nine miles of road from the 
castle to the liarbor town and spending the day in ten-oared 
boats manned by the sons of the citadel troops, learning how to 
handle and maneuver the long galleys of the battle fleet. It was a 
long and wcli-organized training, interspersed—when the fleet 
was home—with specialist courses in siege warfare, deployment, 
bronze casting, and the equipment and provisianmg of expedi¬ 
tionary commandos. 

It was on exhaustive education, but the brothers knew that 
warfare was to be their life, as much as commerce and seafaring 
was the life of the people living in the harbor town, and farming 
the life of the men of the hamlets scattered through the valley* 
That town and those hamlets were theirs to defend, and 
bc^-oud them was a whole rich world to plunder. And, more im- 
modiately, there svss the prospect, in a very few years, of sailing 
out with their father on dieir own first expedition. 

In the meantime, in their earliest teens, they took their 
chariob and an escort In the summers and went visiting over the 
hills to King Tyndareos in Sparta or the young King Nestor in 
Pylos on the east coast; and most often to their old grandfatlier, 
King Pelops of Elis |ust south of the Gulf of Corinth. 
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It was a great disappomtmetit for Menelaus wheo Agament- 
non, lU sixteen, was gtvBn canmiBiicl of a ship and sailed with hii 
father, while Menelans must wait the two years until too, 
was old enough. And even more when Agamemnon returned with 
the hist of the autumn stonm, hearing the beginnings of a 
beard, and a notched sword, and tales of skirmishings with 

Arzawans and Hittite deep in Asia Minor behind Miletus. 
Menelaus knew, of course, that their family held lands in Asia 
Minor inherited from their great-grandfather Tantalus, who wta 
king in Lydia, They had recently been troubled by a Hittite free¬ 
booter, and Atreus had crossed the Aegearr to assert his rights. 
But it look more than otse campaign to discourage what was 
clearly a disguised Bittite attempt to win the Aegean coast of 
their peninsula, and in the third year Menelaus, too, received 
his command and sailed with the Sect. It was a heart-stining 
sj^t for the young prince, as the score or so of long beaked gal¬ 
leys sailed before the wind, with tlieir crews resting at the oars, 
over the incTedibly bhie summer sea, One by one green and 
white isbnds of the C)'cladtts passed astern, and after three 
days the ships ran up the beach of the bustling town of Miletus. 
As tliey passed through the streets to the palace where they were 
to be lodged, Menelaus forgot his princely di^ty and gaped 
around, at the stone houses and temples, shops and warehouses. 
He had expected Asia Minor to Be barbaiian and piiimtive, but 
here was a city far surpassing the greatest towns of Greece, 
Mycenae^ or Sparta, or even Corinth. Be caught himself won¬ 
dering if it ware not Greece that was primitive and barbarian. 
And tlic Journey into the interior, with the cliariots clattsring 
over paved mads that wtrund up tire hULsides past well-kept 
vineyards, reinforced tiie impression of a tamed and ctvQb^ 
countryside, contrasting with the crags and woods and goat- 
pastures of inland Greece. 

Menelaus saw his drst fighting on that campaign. The 
Hittite brigand, Maduwatas, who had invaded the Achaean pos¬ 
sessions in Lydia oud had been driven out by Atreus two V'csrs 
before, was now comrruuuding a border province os the official 
Hittite governor, and still laid claim to Atreus's realm of Sipy- 
los. This fxractically amounted to an official Hittite claim to the 
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Achaeaii lands and could iKtt, of coutse^ be tolerated. ACreux 
raised a force of a hundred chariots and nearly a thousand iO' 
fantry and crossed the border into the Hittite empire, burning 
crops and cutting down vineyards as be went. As be had ex¬ 
pected, brought out Maduwatas with his Hittite garrison, 
and the two forces met in one of the narrow valleys. 

Menelaus aever forgot his first battle: the rush of the two- 
horsed chariot at the tensely waiting line, the shock of the en¬ 
counter, and the sudden tra^onnation of the orderly ranks into 
a melee where it was hard to distinguish friend from foe and 
where a throwing spear proved to be the tdeai weapem for in- 
fitting. The confused stabbing and thrusting lasted only a 
couple of miDutes (though it seemed longer}, and then the 
charioteer bad swung his horses and retired to re-fonn and charge 
again. In the middle of one of tlie re-forming maneuvers a squad¬ 
ron of the Hittite heavy chariots, massive four-horsed battle- 
wagons, liad taken them in the Bank, and Menelaus had a 
stand-up fight with a big black-bearded Hurrian with iron sword 
and figure-of-eight shield which w^os only interrupted when the 
wheel horse of the Hurrian received an arrow in the rump and 
bolted. 

It had been a good fight, Agamernnoo agreed that evening, 
as they lay loUed in tbeir cloaks by the bivouac fire. Admittedly 
the Achaeaiu had had to retire the Hiltites bmught up 

their heaxy chariots, but they had done a great deal of damage 
and driven ofi^ much cattle during their raid, and Maduwatas 
would think twice about claiming a second time to be ruler of 
Achaean lands. 

On the approach of winter Atreus and his sons sailed home 
by the oorthem route, by Troy and the Thradan coast. Mene- 
laus was even more impressed by Trty than by Miletus. It was 
smaller, but it rose on a hillock high above the surrounding 
plain, and its sheer walls, newly built after the earthquake ten 
years agp, made the town took impregnable. They spent some 
days as the guests of King Priam and his many sons, who took 
the two princes to their hearts, trying strength and speed and 
sUH with them in all forms of sport and weapon use, and capping 
their casually told tales of battles in Lydia with equally casual 
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accounts of trading expeditions to the Caucasus and the Crimea 
and wars ag ains t the nomads of the great piains who sat their 
horses so one might thinlc that they were half man and half 
horse. 

The great castle of Mycenae seemed dork and damp and 
depressing when the cipe^tion returned, and the winter tadrs 
of tithe oaUecting and caulking of the ships and arran^g for 
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r en e wa ls of weapons and rigging and supplies were boring in the 
extreme. Only the evening sessions in the great hall, where the 
bards sang of adventures long agp and far away, could bring back 
to a degree the fascinatjon of the snmnier campaign. 

Thereafter scarcely a summer passed without the young 
princes sailing forth, on diplomstic or warlike missions, or on un¬ 
disguised plunder ""d slave raids. Most years they visited Asia 
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Nftnar. to coHart the tribute ft<m the viceroy of tbeir Lydiaa 
kingdom and to show their standards on the border of the Hittite 
lands. And one splendid year Atreos left his two sons, with half 
his force of warriors from Greece^ to spend the wiiilrr in Sipylos 
and to iivatch the bontien of the Achaean lands^ That summer 
reports bad come that some erf the nations of Thrace bad crossed 
the Bosphorus In force with all their possessions, their horses and 
cattle and womenfolk. They were clearly prepared to fi^t for 
new areas to settle, and no one knew in which direction they 
would strike ouL Nothing came of the danger, thoughx The 
new people, Moshi thej' i^ed themselves, settled down to the 
northeast, and apart fnjm ^ few refugees the frontier remained 
quiet, quieter even than tisual, for the Hittites mo^^ed their 
main garrisons farther north to cover titc new threat. 

Another year Menelans was instructed to remain behind to 
Mycenae, much against his mclination. There were rumors that 
his exited uncle Thyestes was raising a force to the norths pre¬ 
paring to try to recover his share of the Mycenaean kingdom 
from which he had been expelled by A^eus a score of years back. 
Bui that threat, too, came to nothing. 

It was a standing disappaintment to Menelaus that they 
never, to these years, veattiied a raid agsto^t the greatest priM 
of them all, Egypt. Wiien the news was brought by a Cypriote 
trading vessel tliat Seti Q, Eing Merenptab's Imd been as¬ 
sassinated. and that southern Egypt had refused to recognizie the 
usurper, Stptah, and had set up a rival pharaoh of their own to 
Thebes, called Amenmeses, Prince Menelaus had urged in coim- 
cih with all the forthrightness of his tw'enty-one yeais^ that they 
should take the opportimity erf plunder while it was offerctL And 
they even sailed south to Libya tt^at year to confer with their 
Toynl cousins there. But the Libyan kings could still recall 
the disastrous campaign of fifteen years before, and were of the 
opinion that another raid to force now would unite Egypt 
against them. It was better to watt, they sakl, and let the 
Egyptians fight among themselves without outside interfereon. 
So Mendaus and bis brother had to content themselves tliat 
year with a slave raid on a village to Sicily which hardly paid the 
expenses of their voyage, and a tong stem chase after an im^ 
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usuftlty fs$t merchanhnan coming down from the Adriatic, which 
turned out, when they eventually close-hfluled her, to have a 
free pass from Lnertes of Ithoka. And Laertes was an ally who 
must not be antagonized, so they got nothing moie out of that 
than an amber nocklaoe each which the captain thought it wise to 
offer as insurance for the future. 

They commented then on the increasing scarcity of prizes to 
be picited up at sea, and that fall they went to the trouble of 
discussing it with the mercltant w-ho was Just about the biggest 
importer in Mycenae. He was quite outspoken about it. nrouVe 
ruining your own trade," be said, "—and inine. Of OQirrse, 
there’ve always been prjvataeis on the trade routes, and even 
some of the traders haven't been averse to fitting for a cargo in¬ 
stead of paying for it But now it’s reached a pitch where !t 
hardly pays to send a ship on a long trip at alL There's not 
an even chance of it getting back in safety, and even tlie bank¬ 
ets in Byblos won't touch marine msumnee these days," 

He poured out E^^ptinn wine for his princely customers, 
and w'ent on. "When my great-great-grandfather Founded the 
business after Knossos fe^ things ware different. The merchant¬ 
men had the tegs--and the teeth—of most other craft, and any¬ 
way tlie Cretans had policed the seas from Trieste to the Nile. 
You could sail for years and never meet a pirate. It was in my 
father's time, with all the new people pushing down from the 
north, that the long ships began re^y large-s^e raiding. And 
its not merely the rnerchantmen that suffer. Any town near the 
sea is fair game, and a port is lucky if It doesn't get plundered and 
burnt at least once in a gencratioo. Of course it keeps goods in 
circulattou—make a go^ thing Out of selling your pltmdei For 
you—but It isn't the same thing as steady trade," He shook his 
head at them. "You're living on the accumulated fat of genera¬ 
tions of steady trade," he said- "One of these days there's gping to 
be no fat left" The two princes laughed. Ttll last our time out," 
said Agamemnon. 

Only three years later, with less than a score of followers, 
many badly wounded, they sought refuge and sanctuary from 
Tyndareos. king of Sparta. Atneus, their father, had falkn in ac¬ 
tion, and Thyestes held Mycenae. 
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It Iiad happened while they wefe away in Asia Minor, With 
a fleet of northerners Thyestes^ the old pretender to the IhKrae, 
had Lukded on the PeloporiDese and, helped by a flfth coluntn 
within the palace, had tal<en Mycenae. A courier had resiched 
Atreus in Lydia and they had ^iled straightway, landed^ end 
mord^ed on ihe castle. But Mycenae, whi^ they had been to 
such pains to make impregnable^ was not to be taken. Atreos and 
most of his force had fallen in the assault, and ihe youtig 
heirs^ s^icely out of Ihdi teens^ had been routed by a ehariot 
assault from the sally port Tliey had scarcely escaped with their 
lives. 

Dynastic struggles amd palace revolubbns were no iiniisi.ijfll 
events among the kinglets of Greece, and the courts oi the 
Achaeans were fu!! of kings in exile. Still, this w^as a little differ- 
enl, for Mycenae was the richest town of ths Pelopofinesek and 
Atreus had been the head of the rather nebulous Peloponnesian 
confederacy. And Agameninon and Menelaus were popular 
figures, already exjwrieiieed leaders of troops. Tyrndareos of 
Sparta willingly gave tliem shelter and full support in tlieir plans 
for the recovery of their kingdom. 

But an open attack on the furtre^ss of Mycenae iiad been 
proved unpractical. It took several years of undercover plotting 
before the only practicat alternative, Uie assassination of King 
Thyestes, muld 1 m planned and successfully carried otii. In the 
meantime the two princes, gnowm to full manhood^ were figures 
of distinction at the Spartau court. And uonc was ;;iirpiised 
that their return to their kmgdom, supported by the whole army 
of the Spartan king, ooiucided with die announcement of their 
marTiage to the two dau^teis of Tyudareos. 

Helen of Sparta^ Menelaus s new bride, was a ruging beauty, 
and, as the elder daughter, conferred by age^ld traditLaD the 
succession to tl^e Spartan thirme. tt was considered right and 
proper, therefore, that Menehus take up residence in Sparta, 
while Agamemnon, with his wife Clytemnestra, assumc<l die 
throne of his father at hfyeenae. Even so* the two brothers worked 
closely together, re-establlshljig the Peloponnesian confederacVi 
making treaties of friendship wltli manv of the princes north of 
the Gulf of Corinth, and sailing once more across tli*? Aegean to 
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their Lydiati depcjSrdencjes^ Ttie death of Tyndjiieos not m^iiiy 
yean later, and the accession of Menelaus to the throne of Sparta^ 
only served to stnen^hen the Achaean alhanee. 

They had been married seven yeaiT—Agamemnon had 
three children grouping tip in his palace and Menelaus a single 
chaimtng daughter—when news came to Menetaiis, viEiting in 
Mycenae, of ^ abduction of his wife. Half out of his ntind, 
and unable to imagine how a slave raid could have penetrated so 
far inland as Sparta, hfenelaus urged his horses over the siicty 
miles of rxx^ky road separating Mycenae from Sparta. Beside him 
drove his brother. 

The full story reduced them to speechless fury. H was no 
davc raid which had carried oS Helen. She had been kidnapped 
(andp some w^hispeted, not against her wiH) by a gucsst. visiting 
under the laws of hospitaIit)\ Prince Paris, the son of Priam of 
Troy. 

Pursoit was scarcely pmctic^L Paris had a two-day start, and 
in any case the guard commaindei had sent a squadron down 
the valley toad as soon as the abduction was discovered. But, for 
what it was worthy the brothers drove on^ with a dumge of 
horses, the twenty miles to the coast. And there confirmed that 
Paris had sailed two daj-s before, for Crete and Asia Minor. 

There, in the royal lodge by the harbor, the two kings sat 
down to discuss what their nest step must be. The matter could 
1301 be ignored, and whether Helen had acquiesced was irrele¬ 
vant. Not merely their honor but the sacred laws of hospitality, 
and therewith the gods themselves, had been mocked. And any 
guest who had ever enjoyed the ht^itality of Sparta would be 
under an obligation to avenge the sacrilege. In any cose, honor 
demanded that the Achaean kings avenge the insult to tbeir 
family. But ah this Paris must have known. And unless he was 
completely blinded by infatuation^ there must be a deeper mean¬ 
ing behind the abduction- 

The more Agamenuion specnlated, the clearer it became that 
the action of the Trojan prince must be intended as a chaUcoge. 
And the challenge could only be concerned with one thing—tiw 
Adiaean provinces in Aria Minors 

Now evetythiog began ta fall into place. Aria Mmor was in 
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the melting pot these da^'s. The Moski, and the Flirv'gjaiis who 
had followed them from Thrace, had of late been pushing deep 
into Hittite territory, and the Hittites had withdrawn their garri¬ 
sons from the outer provinces to man a defensive line not far 
west of their capital, Hattusas itself. The princedoms of western 
Asia Minor, formerly tributary to Hattusas, had banded together 
for protection into a tfxkse confederacy. Of thi<; confcfleEacy 
Troy, which had never been subject to the HtUJtes, was perhaps 
the most influential member. 

But in the heart of this confederacy lay the Acliaean realm of 
Lydia. In the coming war betvs'een the Petopannesian and the 
Trojan confederacies, for which the gaimtl^ had here Iwen 
thrown down, the prize was to be not only the queen of Spaita 
but also the Achaean kingdom in Asia Minor, 

It was in the year i igs e.c. that the confederate army em- 
barked for Troy. Menelaus was thirty-sevesn years old. Ids brother 
a couple of years older, bis wife tea years younger. It was the 
^atest army, and the greatest fleet, that had ever sailed from 
the Creek mainland- Not merely tlie men of the Petoponnese were 
there, but also allies bon] many of the other princedoms. The 
redoubtable Odysseus, son of Laertes of the Western Isles, had 
brought his warriors, and young Achilles, rather a mother's 
darling and an unknown quantity, led a contingent of north' 
country men whose fighting qualities no one doubted. The 
Achaean kiiig of Crete had thrown in his lot with the main- 
landers, as had many of the princes of the Aegean islands. 

They' sailed against Troy in 1193, and in 1183 they were 
still CRcamp€!d about its walls. In the absence of trained siege 
engineers, the walls of Troy hod proved as unscalable as they 
looked. Trained siege engineers could only be found in the 
armies of the Hittites and of Egypt, and both coimtries had 
other uses for their trcx}ps. In 1192. and in 1190 and again in 
11S6, the kings of Libya had organized the seafaring peoples d 
tire Mediterranean in their long-awaited attacks upon Egypt. 
But for aU that Egypt had becti weakened by ten years of dvil 
war, it had proved impossible to develop the raids into a bridge¬ 
head, stilJ less an occupatirm. Setnakt, a resolute general of Tams 
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In the delta, had retmitcd the couxitiy hy a defeat (rf the pre¬ 
tender from Thebes, and had founded a new dynasty, the twcn^ 
tieth by Egyptian reckoning. And now his son, another Rameses, 
was king, and still strong enoughp it seemed, to hold off any 
invaders. Even the invasion of iigo^ when the Libyans and their 
irmTitimc allies had joined fortes with their cousins, the PhllJS' 
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dnes of the Canaan coast, and with those experienced desert 
filters, the Israelis of the interior of Palestine, had been beaten 
bacL They had attacked from Palestine In a combined land and 
sea operation across the Sinai desert and had reached the LSthmus 
between the Gulf of Suez and the Mediterranean. But at Arvad 
near the eastern edge of the delta they had been decirfvely de¬ 
feated by the army of Bameses III and had retreated in disorder. 
In these attacks some erf the allies ol Agamemnon had taken 
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part. Though a containing force kept pennanent watch around 
the walls of Troy, the remainder of the fleet had sailed regularly 
on other operations, striking at many points along the coasts 
of Asia Minor and even farther afleld. For it was dear that the 
reduction of Troy was going to be a lottg-drawn-out affair. It 
was not easy to starve the city out. Admittedly all the fartners for 
miles around liad sought refuge in the city (and spies told of the 
hovek which now blocked the once-broad streets of the citadel), 
but though the slaves and captives of the Achaeans now sowed 
and reap^ the fields for the sustenanco of the attackers, food 
still reaped the defenders. With the prevailing northeast wind, 
the Creek ships could not blockade the coast of the Dardanelles 
to the north of the city, and small craft, hugging the coast, came 
in regularly with supplies. And these suppli^ got into the city, 
sometimes slipped in past the sentries at night, sometimes brought 
in openly in llw teeth of the besiegers by an organized sally. 

It was during these sallies that the fiercest fighting took 
place. Losses had been severe on both sides. Both Agamemnon 
and Menelaus had been wounded, and Achilles, who had proved 
himself one of Uie greatest of strategists and in-£^ters, bad been 
killed- Among the Tiujans Hector, the crown prince, had fallen, 
and Paris himself had bfieu IdUed only recently. But the fall of 
the city seemed as far off as ever, and some of the allies, par¬ 
ticularly the more loosely confederated northemers, were ad¬ 
vocating breaking off die siege, now that honor had been satisfied 
by the death of Paris. Matters had reached a stalemate, where 
Troy could neither be taken by assault nor starved into surrender. 

But now a side result of a greater war to the eastward showed 
the way out. Tlie Moski and the Phrygians, the two great tribes 
from Europe which bad crowed the HeUesponl many years before 
and carved out for themselves kingdoms in the western provinces 
of the Hittite empire, had for years been fighting the Hittites 
in one summer campaign after another. Now they had defeated 
the main Hittite army in the field and had advanced on Hattusas 
itself. And the news came that Hattusas had fallen and was 
humt. The Great King, a SuppiluUumos who bad nothing but 
his name in common with his almost legendary ancestor of nearly 
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two hundred years before^ hitd died In die flnuies of liis palace, 
and the flittite empire was no more. 

The greater part of the ^at Htttite aimy had succeeded 
in escaping to the soudicast, to the surviving Hittite pravinoes 
around Aleppo. But even so Asia Mincir was full of wandering 
soMleiy', scattered remnants of the Hittite grand army. And 
among those who reached the Aegean coast were a number of 
oScers and men of the Hittite corps of engineers, 

It was Odysseus who suggested that these be recruited to 
budd siege engines against the walls of Troy. Arul tliey were 
glad of employment within their trade, A mighty wooden en¬ 
gine was constructed under their supervision by the ships’ car¬ 
penters of the Achaean Beet. Mounted upon wheels, it had a 
hideKmvered roof to conceal and protect the attackers, and 
underneath swung an tron-shod ram. Froin a fancifu] resem¬ 
blance the Achaeans called it a wooden horse. t . . 

Supported by archers to give covering fire, the vmoden horse 
moved forward, and all day the thud of the ram against the 
stones of the wall could be heard throughout the city. Towards 
evening a section of tlie wall slowly crumbled and fell in a cloud 
of white stone dust. AgHmemQon gave the signal for the assault. 
All night street Bghting w'ent on. Flames rose from sector after 
sector of the city, lighting up the desperate groups of defenders, 
the fleeing terrifled women and children, and the ranks of the 
attackers, intoxicated with victory. Resistance gradually was 
broken and ceased, and the sack commenced. 

Dawn rose over a city in flames, with bands of pruoners 
being herded out through every gate, laden with the treasures 
of one of the richest and oldest cities of the world. There were 
bowls and flagons innumerable of gold and sUver, chests and 
furniture with inlay of ivory, bronze swords with hilts and scab' 
bards inlaid with gold and amber, rich hangings of gold brocade 
and purple dyes. Tbere were furs and fine clothing and jeweled 
GTuaments. There was a whole oimaiy of weapons, including 
nearly a hundred swords of iTtin, There were inlaid chariots, 
and such of the famous horses of Troy as had survived the siege 
and the sack. And there were prisoners beyond count, half- 
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naked and seeking fmnticaDy Erom group m group io unite tliefr 
scattered familtes. All was assembled outside the walls to await 
the great distributioa, while working parties of the Achaeaiis 
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of bis triumph, came a party of Ajax's Locriaiis, tmcertain 
whellier they were acting as an escort or a guard, bringing Helen 
to her husband. Menelaus was at a loss what to say. But Helen 
looked him straight in the face and said: ‘'At last." And there¬ 
after ten years of warfare and separation were never mentioned 
between diem. Undoubtedly, thought Mcnekus, it would save 
public embanassnieTit if it were officially assumed Uiat Helen's 
abduction and sojoum in Troy had been against her vill. But 
be had an uneasy feeling that for all future time bis wife would 
be knowm, not as Helen of Sparta, but as Helen of Troy. 

Nor did he feel that, after those years, be could face the 
mockery of a triumphal entry' into Sparta with its errant queen. 
After the division of the spoils, he took hb share and his wife on 
board and sailed south w'ith his long ships for Crete and Egypt. 

There was at this time an uneasy peace in the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean. Although Egypt still claimed Palestine as within Her 
^here of influence, Humeses Ilf had made no attempt to re- 
tmpose the garrisons m the coastal cities which had ex¬ 
pelled during the Philistine war seven years before. North of 
Palestine, the former Hiltite provinces of the Lebanese coast liad 
been left without a master when Hattusas was destroyed. They 
would just as lief, of course, he without a master. Huddled be^ 
tween the mountains of the Lebanon and tlie sea, they had 
always lived on sea hade and had been pofoundty disinterested 
in wlia mted the hinterland behind them, if only those rulers 
did not tax them too heavily and did not interfere with the free 
passage of goods by the Euphrates route freni the Farther East. 

Sea trade was still the preoccupation of the mixed peoples 
of these Lebanese cities (wliom people were beginning to call 
Phoenicians), and of the mixed ^ilistine and Canaanite pope-' 
lation of the Faksline coast towns—and indeed of the cities of 
the Nile delta. But the seas were dangerous as they Itad never 
been before. The freebooters of Libya and Cyprus and the 


unhinged the great gates and demoUsbed the mighty walls. 
And to Mendaus, as he stood gazing gloomily at the 
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Tbi* burial boiiquH:^ wliith hiid Ijcini pinirietl closie \o tbi- cnilrjttce cif lilt tu 

TutaiikTiucnon's tomb. 



NtJi Ttir from Uattiisus in Miu Mifior \\e^ the open-air Itimple of Yaslblava, %\hm5 thu 
slicer u'tiJk sovtiml ioterecnmectfng canyems nre Cim'isl wStb iif iiU 

the g«xls of the ^tmshe Ilitttte pantheon. Tins temple execuk-d by wdur of the 
Hitllte king TodhaKyas IV^ who livetl aI the lime (thirteenth eentUTy itiCn) whim BktitK 
ws El waj also bi« greatiie^ iiiid hJt piety by carving the living rock ol 

Alni SimW. 
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Tlie vFsiror lo Ntyconjic^ eiUcrfiig tfiraiigli Ehc LFrtu CjUc, aces on lits riglil, as AgiuiiOtiii^ 
non must daily have seen, eIic gfcal t-lfciiinr cneJosiirc whioh crontairis the sluiA gmves ol 
rhe curlier It nigs, li misl originally tiavc atood oolslilc lUti WLitlk of tlm ciulEer citadel, for 
its graves ^IrtId to ahout 1520 ii.c., wliile ifjtr wall ihiil i^ow incoiporatcs tt wjis liuUl, lo- 
get her with tho Lion Cate> about n.c. 
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daggers^ all opparenUy sacred objecrls to the Second Millennium inhflhftiJJiti ol llie Alps. 
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At NoiliMlic iii tlw ODUfMilcii valley this fock fact is covrrrd vddi liunclr-t^ of can^- 
Injjs suiittim posed one upon anotber. Keli0nus slj^nlk'jiiH.'e ^Gems. Imre to 

be subofdiniLted fa il piniii love of the cliase- 
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Aegean, whom the Egvp^gns so appropriately called the people 
of rile raided far and wide, and ao merchaalmaii dar^ any 
tongcr venture out of sight of land. To protect their cnerdmuE 
fleets, every city of the coast had by now established a navy^ 
long hea\y galleys with bronzeKJad rams projeellng below the 
prows which coold hole and sink ihc swifter but more flimsy 
raiders. And they also turned the ndders against each other, by 
recmiting mcrcenaTy fleets ffOm among the people of the sea. 

It was in this honorable sen^ice that Menelaus spent the 
next seven >'ears, with his squadron of ships chartered by the 
Egyptian na^y and himself under contract as edmira!. He had. 



TlTE MUEFS ON HIE MEOtKAT IlAStI TENrPEE OF tlAVfESES HI CtVE, 
tJNTOnTDNATELY, VFMY IxITlXE IOEa OE THE ATEEAHAKCE OF THE 
SHIPS OF THE FEOFLE OF THE SEA, Stncjl REFHESENTAHONS AS THERE 
AM snow THEM TO HAVE BEEN CXJMTTETELY mTfEBENT FHOM 
EGYrnAN VESSELS. Tlffi RESEMBLANCE OF TliE SHiF ON THE RIGHT 
TO THE SHIPS OF THE SWEDISH ROCK CAHVINCS (PACE Wfj) MAT NOT 
NECESSARILT BE ENTniELY FOimTTOUa. 

his shore base at Tanls, the greatest city of the delta, now' called 
the city of Bameses since pharaoh had taken up residence there. 
And most of ins service conristed of convoying iHCTchunt fleets 
up to Caza and Ascalon, Tyre and Sidon, Byhlos and Bfurul 
and Ugarit. But on occasion he had the opportunity to take the 
river route^ south In Memphis and dien to Thebes, where Rameses 
still had a royal residence and where he was building his grave 
and mortuary temple in the tTEdftionat manner in the Valley of 
(he Kings. And there, like any other lourists, he and Helen 
visited the great new temple at Medinat Flabu, to see the cartings 
recording the victories of Rame^es over the people of the sea. 
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Although it iiad been Menebu&'s life ambitioti to visit Egypit 
be liad never intended to stay so long away from his owm king¬ 
dom of Sparta. But within a yeas of his anival in Eg^pt. he had 
received dispatches from home tcUUig of his brothers death. 
^iVhjle Agamemnon had been absent at Troy, a cousin of thehs, 
Aigisthos, son of the rebel king Tbyestcs, bad established himself 
at Mycenae, witli the aid of Agamemnon's wife, Ctytemnestra. 
And Agoroemnoi) had been stmck down on his retain and killed. 
With Aigisthos bolding Mycenae and dominating the Felopon- 
□ese, Menelaus could not return to his kingdom without a 
greater fleet at hts back than he was able to raise for a campaign 
which promised Little in the way of booty. And all he could do 
was bide lus time in Egypt, keeping in touch with the resistance 
movement in the Pelopontiese, which was pinning its hopes to 
the exiled prince Orestes, the son of Agamemnon. 

In ityS B.c. Menelaus received word that the time was ripe. 
And he sent wlrat ships he could spare north to Greece. The 
foltowing year news of the successful revolution readied him at 
Tanis. Electra, Agamemnon's daughter, who had been held ol- 
most a prisoner at Mycenae, had raised a faction that had betm 
joined by Orestes, landing secretly from the north. They had 
overpowered Aigisthoss guard and killed both Aigisthos and 
Oytemnestra. And Menekus's fleet had been sufficient to over¬ 
awe the allies of the usurper king and prevent any counterattack. 

Next year Menctaus and Helen left Egypt and, laden with 
parting gifts from friends and officials in Egj'pt, returned to their 
kingdrai of Sparta. 

Menelnus was at this time fifty-four years old and felt that 
the time had come to leave adventuring to younger men. With 
the spoils of Tjto)’ and the considerable wealth tliat he had 
gained in Egyptian waters, tlw old pakce at Sparta wus re¬ 
modeled and furnished in almost Egyptian splendor. In the great 
hall the twin thrones wero of Egyptian manufacture, inlaid with 
i>>ory. On the high table the drinking cups and serving platters 
were of silv^, and the walk were hung with priceless weapons, 
the gifts of many an eastern prince, swords and shields gleaming 
with silver and gold, onyx and amber. Ttte private rooms which 
led ofi from (he dais of the great liall vi*ere furnished more com- 
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fortably tlwugh scarcely less magnificentlyf with tapestry hang¬ 
ings and inlaid chairs and bedsteads, with fur aigs on tbe 
wooden floors, and with stores of fine Imens in the painted 
£g)'ptian chesb along the walls. 

Every evening, when the targe household gathered to dinner 
in the hall, and the maidservants moved along the tables with 
the platters of pork and mutton, and the cupbearers poured cmt 
the wine and beer, minstrels would sing to tlie tones of the harp 
of the d^ds of the sons of Felops and the great epic of Troy. 

Menebus had no soni {apart, of course, from his unofficial 
isstie with sbve girls and maidservants) and the throne of Sparta 
uoutd pass, after bis day, to bis daughter's husband, just as be 
had received the kingdom with the hand of the former king^s 
daughter. Years ago, while they were encamped outside Troy, 
he and Achilles had agreed to the betrothal of his daughter 
Hermlone, tfien a child of seven, to Ncoptolemos, the young son 
of Achilles. And now that Hermione was seventeen and a grown 
woman Ncoptolemos sent an escort of his wild Thcssaiians to 
fetch bis bride. And It was at the farewell feast before Hennione's 
departure that young Telemachos of Ithaka suddenly arrived, 
seeking news of his father Odysseus, who liad set off for home 
from Troy and had not becrj heard of since. 

Some two years later Odysseus himself came visiting. He had 
in the meantime returned home, and he had hair-raising stories 
to tell of ten years of iocredihb adventure in the Western hledi- 
termnean. .Menelaus was too polite to express his doubts at the 
time, but he had difficulty believing in the clashing rocks, and 
sirens and beautiful goddesses and one-eyed man-eating giants 
which Odysseus claimed to have met west of Sicily. For .Menebus 
had met Sicilians and Sardinians and even SpanUrds at the 
courts of Li!^ and Egypt, and they appeared to be quite ordi- 
tiEuy people who regularly sailed the whole length of the Medi¬ 
terranean without meeting navigational hazards other than storms 
and sea. rovers. 

He was more disposed to believe the account given some 
years later by this nephew Orestes of a voyage which he had 
undertaken to Taurts in the Crimea, to fetch home hb elder 
sister Iphigeneb, who had been sent to Tauris twenty years 
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before as priestess of a stuine qf Artemis et an Achaean trading 
cotoay there. Orestes bad sailed past Tivyp and could report 
that the site was deserted, encept by shepherds who had made 
rooglily habitable some of the btirnl sbelk of buildings. Farther 
OTt. on the Black Sea coast of Thmc^, he had met princes of half' 
nomadic naUDiis who were planning to move southward with 
all their possessions^ and to cross into Asia Minor tike the 
and the Phrygians before them who had overthrown the Hittite 
empire- From the mouth of the Danube Orestes had crossed 
direct to the Crimea, and there, in the little halFAchaean half¬ 
native trading colony, he had spent several inontlts. Be desrribed 
the bands of farmers and herdsmen who would come into town^ 
bristly clad in their best embroidered felts and homespuns, to 
baiter their hides and wolfskins and sadcs of grain for Uie wme 
and olive oil and bronze jewetry of Greece, 

Id truth, though Menelaus in his old age sat at home, there 
was no lack of visitors to tell him how it fared in the world 
outside. When he was sistj'-five he Iieard from a Cypriote sea 
captain that his former employer, Rameses HI of Egypt was 
dead and that another Rameses had succeeded. But it aU seemed 
far away and long ago. He was rnore interested when his son-in-^ 
law Neoptolemos visited him* and talked of his plans to move his 
Thessalians, or a large part of them, south to settle in tlic hill 
country of Sparta, which was still sparsely luhablted. For the 
people living north of Thessaly had been getting mnre and 
more restless under pressure from tribes expanding into and 
along the Danube valley; and it would be good policy to put 
the Gulf of Corinth between bis pimple and possible invarjon. 
Metielaus wondered wbat the ongiaol farmers of Sparta would 
say to the sudden arrival of several Uioiisand wild Thessalians, 
but he was now an old and failing man, and NeoptolemcB was 
his heir. It seemed as d^ough the future presaged movements 
of whole peoples, instead of the swift raids of bands of young 
men which had been his way of fighting in his day. 

As he sat by the hearth in the great hoJl of Sparta, his 
thoughts went back to tin? weapon training of bis youth in 
Mycenae, to sparring bouts and chariot racing with his brother 
Agamemnon, now twenty yeai^ in his grave, and bo the thousand 
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xhips assembled at Adis waiting for a favorable wind to sad 
against Troy, 



THE OlETAV tKAOmOH OF VASE PAINTINC UVZS ON' AMONO THE 
AjCaAEAVS, nUT THE FHEESOM OF EXFHESSlOX IH 00NE> COMFAHE 
WTJH PACE agS THIS MYCEHAEAN VASE FROM THE ISLAND OF RHODES. 


rftls chapter U an attempt to make a coherent whole out of 
a series of dischaate events. A lot of very revotutioncay occur¬ 
rences take place rfttrfng /bis lifetime: the Uittite empire is 
destroyed, and Hattusas. its capital, burnt, by persons unX^oton; 
the FhiUstines replace the Canaanites as the dominant pou>er 
on fbe Palestinian coast; Egypt su§tTS i/s most serious inoasions 
since /be Hyksos, a series of inroads of wandering nations icbom 
fhe pbomobs cad the people of the see. And of course there is 
the Trofan War, /nidi/iona/iy dated by the Greeks to 1153^ 
S3 B.C.—and archaeology agrees (ol/b /bem. 
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Th€ people of tho soa art q m^ster^. ore dt^ctibed 
detail, named btj name, arui eoen iHuetrafecf, in the Eg^tian 
records W/iiie the list of peoples Is not always the same for 
every IntJontm, ft eompritei notions called Teresh, Meskteesht 
Shardana, ShekelesK Akaiwash. Dainiuna, and FeUtct There 
is good reason to beliexte that these are the people later known 
to us os Etruscans, Maxyas, Sordinians, SfJtels. Achaeons, Dan- 
aeans, and Philistines, settled fn histoiictil timet rospeciiveiy tn 
Italy, Tunisia, Sardinia, Greece, and Palestine^ But it it 

iftaf, at the time of their attacks on Egypt, aU these 
peoples were already settled irt tfte countries in which we later 
find them and to which they in many cases gave their jtames. 
This is at leasi true of the Philistines, who first occupy Palestine 
after they are driven out of Egrtpf, and it very likely in the case 
of the Etniscant, who are not clearly attested fn Italy until about 
750 n.c. The Egyptian records stale that fn some of their attacks 
they were accompanied by their families and possessions —fn 
ofAer words, that they were migrating. And It ft probable that 
their attacks on Egypt are pari of the migratory movement which 
eventually brought them to the lamls where loe later find them, 
(^n analogy teffh the Vikings it very tempting.) But tcjftere did 
they come from? A certain amount of eoUlence points to western 
Asia Minor and to Greece, with the rider tf\at they do not ap¬ 
pear to have been long in these lands, (Apart from the doubtful 
ease of the Ackacans, for example, none of them are mentioned 
in fAe Hittite records.) I have here assumed that the people 
0/ tAe sea are peoples of southwestern Europe, the Balkans and 
the Danube basin, who in (Ae century or so Aefore tAf« cAaptcr 
opens have putAed tout A to tAe Adriatk and Aegean cootft, and 
into Asia Minor, and who there have taken to a sort of Viking 
existence, combining farming with /reeAooting. And tAot during 
llift cluipter and in tAe foBowing generations they are still spread¬ 
ing out, pOFticidarly towards the centrof Afediterroneiin, Libya, 
Tunitia, Italy, and the islands, And 1 Aoce ottumed that the 
inuidert tt?Ao dofToyed tiie Hittite realm were pari of the same 
movement; certainly when records again Aeconte omiiabte tee 
^nd tAe AfosAi and tAe EAryglans occupying tAe territory of the 
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HittUet, and thetf ora Irnourn to have come from soutiteast Eu¬ 
rope. 

The picture Homer gives us of the Achaeans is, in fact, of 
fust such 0 collection of sea pirates, living on plunder, and teUh 
roots in the land that rarely go back more t/wn iteo generations. 
The Trofan War <foe» not appear to have been part of the ir¬ 
ruption of European “Vikings’' into Asia Minor, but rather it 
seems to lutve been an Intemal quarrel bet^eeen two groups of 
these invaders; and tee have no reason to doubt the story that 
Helen’s abduction caused the trouble. On tlte other hand, the 
irruptiorts were going on at the time, and the Achaeans did take 
part. They <tre Ihted btj Kferenptah of Egypt among the peoples 
of the sea: the Hittites mention frequently the A/ijhijfdwe in 
western Asia Minor, and even name a certain Attarissiyos at this 
time, who is believed by some {l>ul not by others) to be Atreus 
himself. Even Homer recounts that Menetaus spent seven years 
in Egypt and in Libyan waters before returning home after the 
fall of Troy, just at the period of the main onslaught of the peoples 
of the sea an Egypt, 

ilfan^ ingenious attempts have been made to explain away 
the story of the wooden horse of Troy. Jt has never seemed a 
likely story as it stood: and it is at least os early os Homer. 
The theory here put forward is no more than a further addition 
to the list of retionalizatiam. If is no more than most others 
to be true. 

One very considerable assumption has. of course^ been made 
in fhis chapter, the assumption that the Homeric epics, the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, are true. This would perltaps 

appear to be a rash assumption, since they aw taorts of poetry 
first put together in ilie form we know some time in the ei^th 
century b.c., some four hundred years after the events they 
pur7»;rt to describe. However, ffiongh the epics are loor^ 0/ 
poetry, they da not represent themselves os, nor were they ever 
believed to be, loorXis of fiction. And though compifed long 
after the event, they bear many indications of being based upon, 
end to a great extent irtcorporating, a large body of earlier lays, 
some of which appear to go back almost, or exactly, to tite time 
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thoy deal tatih, iioreocer, modem anheeolaglcal inceHigetiont 
at Troy, Myoenae, and Fylot have confirmed the central fact 
that Troy was taken by storm at a date wkidt cotdd well be the 
traiitlonai one of tiS^ ft-C, and of the same lfm« hose dl^hsed 
perelleU to many of the minuttae of the epicr; oases and bauds 
and swords and shields and house types and buriid customs cor- 
respondbig exactly to those described by Homer. Finally, the 
decipherment of the Cretan Linear B script has enabled trf I0 
read many tablets found at Knossos. Mycenae, and in particular 
Pylos. These tablets, fhou^ largely inventories end storekeepers' 
re^ds, teU of a pdlitktd and sodd strvctiae existing of the 
time of the Tro^ War which corresponds eery closely to thd 
depicted by Homer, and teU of U mofeooer in iurnj 0/ phrase so 
sintUar to those found in epics that U has seriously been 
suggested that the bards of the Achaeans were also the court 
scribes and storekeepers. 

The whole question of tiw historicity of the Hotrieric poems, 
and particuLrrfy the Iliad, is discussed in detail in D. L. Page’s 
History and the Homeiic Iliad. 


THE WOLF ON THE FOLD 
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T. THE Asstaians lixtog to lli«r capital of Asnir tlie 
sea was a distant fable. la fact the Achaeacis used to say that, 
if )'ou took an oar upon your shoulder and walked inland from 
AleppOt by the time you reached the Assyrians they would be 
asking you why you were carrying a winnowing fan. That was 
a libel, of course, for the Assyrians were well acquainted with 
oars and paddles from the bMts and rafts which carried men 
and merchandise along the broad waterway of the Tigris. 
But it was true that few Assyrians had ever seen the sea. Three 
hrmdted fifty miles away across the mountato,s to the northeast, 
they knew, lay the Oispian, and three hundred fifty miles 
away across the mouatoins to the northwest lay Che Black Sea. 
ThrTO hundred fifty miles away across the desert to the west 
by the Mediterranean, and even farther to the southeast lay the 
Persian Gulf. Though farther away in distance, the Persian CuU 
was in many ways closer to them than the other seas—for it was 
to that sea one came if One followed the great Tigris dovmstieam, 
and it was from there that the barge loads of dates come up the 
river. But on the whole they were not interested in the sea; th^ 
preferred to pare their cattle and horses and to grow their wheat 
and barley on the broad plains at the foot of the mountains. 

Not that they were prm-tocial, of course. If fact, they would 
protest with some heat whenever Babylonians from the south 
(who, It was well known, thought Babylon the navel of the 
world) made the accusation. They reminded the visitors that, 
on the contrary, Assyria had kept the ancl^t cultnro of Meso» 
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potamia tntairt for nearly three btmdred years while Babylon 
lay SDpine beneath the foreign yoke of the Kassites. It waf only 
five years since the Kassite kings Itad been driven from the 
throne of Hanunurabi, and even that had not occurred throu^ 
any action of the Babylonians themselves; hut by the intervention 
of the king of Elam. 

Hw Babylonians were not convinced, It rather amar.ed them 
to meet a people who still regarded the Kassites as foreign new¬ 
comers. They bad been in Babylon for nearly five hundred years, 
and they were still there. Apart from the ktigusge, they could 
not be distinguished from "native** Babylonians, and moat 
of them talked more Babylonian tlian Kimite anyway. Their 
gods and their dress and their custorns were long ago absorbed 
into Babybn, and most Babylonians had a Kassite grandmother 
tucked away somewhere, and were by no means ashamed of it. 
As for Elam, admittedly they had called in Sbutruk-Nahhunte 
of Elam to help them overthrow the Kassite kings (who had re¬ 
tained their language and family fairly unmixed), but the 
Elamite king had returned to his country four years ago, and 
the king in Babylon was as Semitic as even an Assyrian could 
wish. Why, even thou^ be lived in Babylon he had begun to 
coll his family the Second Dynasty of Isin, to recall the almost 
legendary kings of Isin who, in the days before the great Ham¬ 
murabi, had fought the Elamite kings of Larsa, Warad-Sm and 
Rim-Sin. 

Babylonians and Assyrians always quarreled, whenever they 
met It was too easy for them. For they were two people di¬ 
vided by the same language. Tlie small boys who were growing 
up in Nineveh and Assur between 1160 and 1150 b.c. would troop 
behind any Babylonian they saw in the streets, caricaturing 
as loudly as they dared the drawl and the soft consonants with 
which tlte southerners spoke their langua^. And the Babylonians 
winced at the harsh dialect and brash manners of the northemeTs, 
regretting the necessity of having bo come upriver to trade their 
goods against the cattle and hides and wheat of Assyria, and 
looking forward to their return to the civilized Lfe of t heir towns 
and date plantations. 

They had not of course been entirely honest about Elam. 
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It was not redly tme that the Babylonians had called Shutnsk- 
Nahhunte in* He bad come unasked with a magnificently equip¬ 
ped anny and had besieged Babylon for three years, In the 
meantime burning and plundering town^ and villages through¬ 
out the land. And when Babylon feU he had by no means con¬ 
tented himself with masseermg the ruling house* Babylon had 
been plundered with a thoroughness that called to mind the 
great sack of olden da^'S, the time four hundred thirty years ago 
when Muf^ilis the Mittite had taken the city. The Ellamites had 
taken everj’thmg of gold and g^ain and slaves, ivory and 

wine and cattle, arms and horses and crailsmen^ They had taken 
the great statue of Marduk, the guardian god of Babylon^ and 
they had taken the black colomn on whidi Hammurabi had 
carded his laws sli hundred yem^ before, 

Shutruk-Kahhiinte liad left his sou w'Jth a garrison to rule 
in Babylon, but the foUowing year the garrison was hurriedly 
recalled, and Kutur-Xahhunte, the viceroy, had thought it wise 
to return to Elam with the troops. It was one of tliose movements 
of the new peoples that had caused the Ebuiite to leave BahyloiL 
One never really knew where one was these days, with wandering 
peoples moving down from the northwest and the northeast, 
upsetting alL the established frontiers and established diplomacy 
and balances of power* It was forty years since Hattusas liad 
fallen to tfjcse mcofning tribes, but that Moski and Phrygians 
oow ruled where once the Holy Hittite fimpire had stretched 
was sriU something the older geufiratioti found difficult to as¬ 
similate. New peoples had occupied much of the coast of the 
Upper Sea, and many an old trading house in Lebanon and 
Canaan boasted new partners, sons-in-law with strange names 
and liiuguage!i. who knew little about trade (though they were 
learning fast) but who knew how to sail and fight, as was more 
and more necessary for a trader m these troubled rimes* Then 
of couTso there were the Bedouin, who were really becoming 
u menace tliese days. 

Anyway, the E lamites had left Babylon because of a sudden 
threat to their own northern and eastern frontiers* A whole 
confederatioii of new peoples had come down into the mountains 
that ringed Elam from up by the Caspian Sea. FersianSi they 
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called themselves, and Medes, and lull a dozen other tribes 
besides. Fram Luristai], and from the borden of Indio, they were 
pushing soutl) towards the Persian Gulf. But unlike their cousins 
tn Asia Minor they were not, it seemed, anxious to tiy conclusions 
with the old empires, and they had bypassed the eastern fitmti'ers 
of Elam. So one didn't really know whether the new king in 
Susa. Shilhak-IiLshushizaak, migltt not now try to regain Baby- 
bnta. Really It w*as madness, said the Babylonian ttaders to 
themseh’es, this mutual suspicion of Assyria and Babytouia. 
Only in alliance could they hope to survive in these dangerous 
times, and yet alliance seemed fmpossihle, and would doubtless 
only eexme when one of the two countries had conquered the 
other. 

The boys in Assnr knew nothing of tlje anxious speculations 
of the Babytonian traders, and cared tes. They didn't like 
Babylon isms, and that was that 

The children of Assyria did not, like their elders, regard the 
ttnuGs os dan^miis. They liad known notliing else in tlieir short 
lives, and even the reminiscences of their fathers concemed 
little other than the struggles of rival Idngdonis and the depre¬ 
dations of roving nations of mountaineers in the nortli and 
desert dwellers in the south, Since Tukulti-Niniuta, their great 
king, bad conquercd Babylon ninety yean before and been 
murdered seven years later, there bad been no peace; the old 
days (d the great empires, when Hittite and Egyptian tmd held 
the Meor East in balance, were nothing more than a fable to this 
new generation. War was the natural state; >vhichc\'CT coinrtTy 
was the strongest campaigrted afomst yearly against its weaker 
neighbors, and the only important aim in life W'as to bo the 
country' that was strongest. 

So there was no surprise in the minds of tfie ten-year-old 
boys when tlio news came that tlte king of Elam had crossed 
his western holder with a large army and was burning crops 
and villages along the lower Tigris. Tlic Tn.ifn attack, of course, 
was aunetl towards Babylon, but the young men of A^y'ria were 
called to their regiments all the same, and marched south, with 
their bows on their backs, to strengthen the soutliern frontier. 

They were needed. Wlille one contingent of the Elamite 
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army crossed the Tigris and the land betw'cen the rivers and 
kid siege to Babylon, (mother force niarohed north along the 
Tigris- They pushed the taw Assyrian levies back from the 
border, breaking np their rallies with massed charges of heavy 
ehariotry, itnd outflanking their lines with swift-moving ana- 
fliarfes whi>^siirpri.sitigty-“i'Dde upon their horses. Many of these 
auxiliaries were PersLar^, the new race from the north* and in 
tfie lands from which they came, tt was saul^ the riding of horses 
was a cotiimonplace, and people practically lived <sn horsebaiiL 

Back went the Assyrian forces, until for the first time in 
their lives Ihe ba>^ of Assur could sec from the walls of their 
city* perched as it was on a spur of the hlUs, the army of an 
enemy encamped on die plain beneath. 

Tlrere w^as confusion In ihc city as the nobles and the richer 
of the free families Iiuirtfid to evacuate their children and wives 
and possessions to Nineveh, a good seventy-five miles farther 
north. Sucb wealth as could not be sent north disappeared under¬ 
ground, cached in all sorts of imlikely hiding places until the 
danger should pass* Amid the confusion detachments of troops 
were working to strengthen the fortifications* adding courses to 
die walls^ building emplacements to cover the gates, and piling 
depots of arrows and shngshoU at Intervals along the parapets. 
The boys, organized to assist In fetching and carrying* had Uie 
time of their lives. 

But the danger passed- Assur was loo strong to be easily 
taken, and the Elamites dared not press on to tlie nortb and 
leave the dty, mtaet and manned by Ihe mtact Assyrian army* 
across their rear. Symbolically they burnt the crops and cut 
down the fruit trees up to the very waits of the city, and ihen 
they retired- But they continued to hold ilie southem provinces, 
with strong garrisons within die cities they had captured. All 
the wide plain of the Tigris soiflh of the bllfe was barred to 
the Assyrians. The river merchaTits, as always, foimd ways and 
tneans to pass their cargp rafts and boats through the occupied 
territories, but tlicy had to pay heavily In bribes and taxes for 
the privilege, and freight arid tnsunmee charges went up lo un¬ 
heard-of heights- 

IL sexm became known that the Tigris was in Elamite hands 
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all tlte way lo the Pentan Gulf, Though Babylon withstfMd 
the siege, the old cities of Ur and Eridu on the lower Euphrates 
had fallen to Elam. 

The boys of Assur grew to manhood with Elam an ever¬ 
present—and oBen visible—threat to the southward. The hsst 
provinces were not to be forgotteOj lor many of their fathers had 
owned farms in the river vaQey, and Asiur itsell was full of 
refugees, reduced to menial occupations and even to debt slavery, 
who once had been free landowners. And almost yearly the 
Elamite ooeupatioa bnops raided nortli, lo reap crops which 
they had not sown and to take slaves and cattle. 

In their early teens the youths were conscripted to tlieir 
military' service, learning to handle the E»w and the slingshot 
and the throwing spear, training in dose-quarter fighting with 
shield and swtnd and batUe-as. And the sons of the nohility 
joined the ebariotry. as was their piiiHlcge. Mostly tlmir weapons 
were sdll of bromte, but more and more iron was coming in by 
devious means from the wfesl. The great inm works in Asia Minor 
were now in the hands of the Mosld and the Phrygians, but 
the iron masters w'ere still, of course, Hlttrtes of the old stock, 
who took a pride in drtumventing the Phrygian onbargo on 
iron exports. 

While some of the young Assyrians joined the regular army, 
roost served only during tlie campaigning mouths of summer, 
between sowing and harvest. The rest of the year they plied 
their trades, learning from their fathers and elder brothers the 
occupation to which by family tradition they belonged. For nine 
months of the year they were farmers or ferrymen, carpenters or 
tanners, goldsmiths or merchants or mtUers, greengrocers ur cob¬ 
blers or bankers. But for three montlis they were ail soldiers. 
And these three months, of sweltering marches over liie dusty 
sun-parched foothills, of sharp skirmishes and sudden ambushes, 
of the scared exhilaration of the massed battleline, and of the 
cool ni^ts by the bivouac Gres, replete with mdlet cakes warm 
from the embers, brought a sense of comradeship and purpose 
unknown in the ttine months of civil life. The young soldiers, 
combing their incipient beards in the hope of ttulucing tlie 
tight curls of the spade beards of the seasoned warriors, talked 
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with bloodthirsty inexperience of wlist they wWd do to the 
Ebmite if they once got loose wilhm the waOs of Susa. 

In 1140, when they were just oat of tlieii teens^ they Iteard 
of a new king in Babylon, called Nebnchadnezzarp bat the news 
made little unpressioOr They had their own dynasttc troubles at 
the time. The year before, the old king of AssjTia. Assur-dan, 
had dlied» and the tJirone had been taken by a man whose legiti¬ 
macy was far from Btraightforw*ard, a certain Nmurta-tiikulti' 
Assur. He had sufficient support w^ithin the royal family, the 
army, and the priests of Assnr and Ishtar, to enforce his rule 
within the cityj but outside, the legitimate successor^ Mutakkil- 
Nusku, was gathering his forces^ The poople of Assyria were un¬ 
certain whom it was safest to support, and at the same time 
appreEiensiv'e that the Elamites would take the opportunity of a 
civil war to attack Assyria in force, ft was therefore some relief 
to bear that the new king of Babylon had opened his reign with 
a campaign against the Elamitenaccupied teiritori^. Tlie su]> 
sequent new's that the campaign had been unsuccessful oc¬ 
casioned 00 surprise—every'ono knew that the BabylDmims w'ore 
decadent—but at least the Elamites had been distracted in the 
crucial months that it had taken Mottakil-Nusku to overthrow 
the usurper. 

But as the months passed il became clear that Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar was showing unusual spirit for a Babyloniaiii Mis army» 
organized and strengthened, liad definitely taken the initiative 
in the ten-year-old war with Elam. Undeterred by lack of de- 
eisivo victoty, he campaigned yearly against the EUamitcs oc- 
cnpytng tlie lower Tigris valley, keeping them on the defensive, 
and gradually wearing down their strength. 

For some years an ucnaccustomcd peace descended on As* 
Syria. Flam had no time to spare for campaigns in the north and, 
while many voices in the Ass)Tian army urged that now was the 
time to strike for the lost prov'inces, ilutakkil-Nusku preferred 
the comforts of his palace to the hardships and dangers of Um 
field. The reservists were still called periodically for tfaining or 
for frontier patrols, but no longer every year. The young men of 
this particular generation were by chance aUow^ed to pass from 
you til to manhood undisturbed by the ufual constant waiftre* 
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IniiivitluflUy, of coinnse, each of Ihe young men born in Assur 
in 1160 B.c. eKpericnoed personal problems and adventures much 
mere fmmedialely exciting than the reports of Babylonian vic^ 
tortes and defeats. They setifed into tbeii place in the life of the 
communit)', gnwing richer or poorer, becoming owtJers of slaves 
or traders in slaves or even, via debt and bankrupey, slaves them¬ 
selves ^though there were not many slaves in Assur in these 
peaceful times, and those there were were mainly foreigners, 
LuUubi or Urartians raided or bought frota the hill country to the 
east and north). In these years the young men lounged pur¬ 
posefully of on evening at the comers of the narrow city streets or 
at the open windows of the beerhouses, their eyes foIlowiDg the 
slim dark-eyed girls who passed along the streets bearing the 
water jars on their heads. And sooner or later, after considerable 
bargaining over the bride price between the fathers, a marriage 
would be solemnized before the priests of Assur, the city god, and 
another girl would join the ranks of the matrons, for the rest of her 
hie going veiled along the streets. 

Outside the city the Small holdings of the free fanners and 
the estates of the nobles were once more fiourishmg, with the 
crops stretching green as far as the eye could see, and the new 
generation of fruit trees already bearing welL To the north, on 
the rolling hills, grazed the flocks of sheep and the herds of cattle 
and horses, watched by herdsmen armed with spear and bow 
against wolves and lions and raiding hilhnen, Even trade began to 
pick up, and small well-guarded caravans of pack liorses and 
Oxcarts and ass trains followed once more the age-old rtnite along 
the foot of the northern mountains towards Caichemish and the 
Mediterranean. This route was still comparattvely safe, though 
no longer as it had been m the long-gorjo days when the empires 
of the MitaitnJ and the Hiltites had maintained tlieir garrisons 
akmg the road, taking their tolls from the merchants, tnia enougb- 
but keeping the ways free from more rapacious brigands. 

Tlie southern route, ham Babylon along the Euphrates to the 
Upper Sea, was, on the contrary, ahnost unusable these days. 
Within the last geueratuin the desert raiders had increased in 
ntnnbers and boldness beyond belief. They called themselves 
Aramaeans, and tliey came from the deserts of Arabia, bringing 
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with them their new riding beast* the camel. The peeuliimty 
^bout the camel was that it could go for days witlwHit water. Thus 
the Ajactaeam had the freedom of the desert fn a way tiiat the 
AmoiiteSj who had cpme the same way in the generatiom before 
fiammurabi^ had ne^er had. They could, atid did, appear any* 
w^here out of the waterless wastes^ attack a caravan far from the 
TiCiirest ganisom disappear again with no possibility of pur¬ 
suits And DOWp sectite to their tocrcasing mnnberSi tliey were 
taking advantage of the preoccupation of Babylon and A^^yria 
with. F!lam to settle down around the oases along and to the south 
of the Euphrates route. Flourishing Aramaean principaliti^ were 
already springing up at Palmyra and DamascuSc new towns 
which promised to dominate completely the southern trade route 
ffom sea to sea. And they were pushing into the oM Mitanni 
lands north of the Euphrates* dangerously dose to the northern 
trade route which was to the Assyrians the lifeline towards the 
west For hy this route came the silver on which their currency 
vvas based^ and the iroTi which was becoming more and more 
important to their economy. 

In this period of armed peace and armed commence came the 
great news that Nebuchadnei^^ai of Babylon fiad the Elamites on 
the run. It was a blazing July, when even the uplands of Assyria 
lay pamlied and yellow beneath the sun, tliai Nebuchadnezzar 
took the field in the sweltering humidity of low^er Mesopotamia. 
And this tone the Elamites broke before tus attack. The Babylo¬ 
nian envoys who brought the news to Assur read out in the market 
places Nebuchadnezzar s own graphic dispatch telling how die 
Babylonian army had pursued the enemy* “with the road like a 
furnace underfoot* and the blades of their weapons too hot to 
touch"; how they had smitten the rallying Elamites at the Kamn 
ri^*et, well within enemy country^; how Hultcliidish, king of Elom^ 
had been slain m fliglit; and how his capital* Susa, had Eieen taken 
and packed. And the statue of the god of Babylon, Marduk, which 
had been carried off in triumph to Susa by Shutruk-Nahhunte 
thirty' years before, was in triumph borne back to its temple to 
Babylon, 

Tlie Assyrians woie not as enthnsiaslic over the victory as 
they might have been# That their lost provinces should be liber* 
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ated bv the Babylonians was a blow to their pride, and it was not 
at qD certain that a strong Babylon viiaS to be prefeimd to a Strang 
Elam on their southern fi^tier 

In the following years Nebudiadnezzar did nothing to re- 
lieve their suspicions. He campaigned northward from Ehirn into 
the hills on punitive expeditions against the hilhnan allies of the 
Elamites, the Lullubl. The LullttbJ, in tlie mountains overlooking 
Assyria, were the private and special enemies of the Assyrians. It 
was almost an affront for any other nation to attack them, and this 
move of the Babylonians began to look very much like encircle* 
ment. 

Worse was to follow when Nebuchadnezzar tnmed to the 
northwest, attacking the new Aramaean nations along the upper 
Eiiphiates, on (be other Sank of Assyria. As well as lieing another 
step in the encirclement of Assyria, the attack promised to reopen 
the Euphrates trade route, the direct road from tlie Persian Gulf 
to the Mediterranean. Assyria would thereby be bypassed, rele¬ 
gated to the position of provincial cul-de-sac, which the Babylo¬ 
nians had always claimed that it was. 

The nobles of Assyria began to raise their voices. U was the 
geueral feeling in Assur that something would have to be done 
about the sluggard Mutakkil-Nusku—^when be was sudden^ con¬ 
siderate enough to die. 

Assur-resh-ishi, who succeeded him, was a man of another 
stamp. He had no illusions about the aims of Nebuchadnezzar of 
Babylon, and he mobilized his army for general training. Once 
mwe the men of si6q a.c. fbund themselves practicing w’lth bow 
and sword and throwing spear, marching and cnuntermarching 
and learning the intricate drill of the fonrted battleline. Now it 
was tliey who were the veterans. The year was 11^7 and they 
were in their early tliirties, their ctirled spade tieards and their 
reminiscences of the Elamite wars the envy of the young recrtdts. 
By the bivouac fires they boasted of what thev would do to 
Bab^'lon, as they had boasted a dozen years before of wbat they 
would do to Elam. 

They had their chance two seasons later when Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar demanded recognition from the Assyrians of his over lordship 
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of the whok of MesopotamJii. Asstu-ieskishi refused, aod the 
Babylonisn marched - north and taid siege to the frontier fortress 
of Zoukj. Assur-iesh-tshi marched to meet him, and for the first 
timB in fifty years or more Assyrian and Babylonian met in battie. 

The A^yrian army found their opponents no saft-living 
soutitemers. Nebuchadnezzar’s army was the anny that had 
conquered Elam in the heat of sumnter, and the trttops had since 
been hardened by reasons of desert and mountain warfare. It was 
ten years since the Assyrians had engaged in anything more than 
^rrison duty and patrols against brigands. The battle went 
hard and indeed ended undecisively. But the weary Assyrians, 
counting their dead and binding their wounds after nightfall had 
ended the fight, could grimly agree that their Idng bad done well 
to play a drawn game against an old campaigner like Nebuchad- 
ttezzB}'. And their gjood opinion of themselves and their com* 
mander was confirmed when the Babylonians raised the siege, 
burnt their siege traui, and withdrew across the frontier^ The 
Assyrians eipecled a respite until live next campaigning season r 

But in a matter of weeks fiebiichadftezsar had gathered 
reinforcements and once more crossed the border^ encamping tn 
A5S)Tian terTitCT)% Assar-reth-iihl, though, now bad the measure 
of Babylonians. Their strength wiis in their mobility ^ It was 
this that had defeated the Elamite, and had enabled them h? 
mount tins second surprise campaign. But man for man the As-' 
s^tian was the better warrior^ He !cd his troops in a direct attack 
on the Babylonian CMopj knowing that within the ramparts the 
chariotr^' of tlie Babylonians would be useless. And the Babylo¬ 
nians broke and 0ei abandoning their camp and forty chariots 
and even a captured general, m the hands of the Assyiians. 

Asstir-resh-ishl knew better than to try to Folloiv np his suc¬ 
cess. Assyria tieedcd an army of quite another eaXibex before it 
could seriously try conchisions with Bobylonia. It mnsl laive txith 
striking power and mobihtv. Above all, it must have chariots. And 
beset to work to create such an army. 

Once again, as in the days w'hen Elamite armies lay a days 
march from Assur. the young men of Assj-ria spenl every summer 
with tire colors. At the same thne^ tJio number of regiments in the 
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standing army was greatly inereas^ and many of the ttifrty* 
year-old veterans chose to take pcnnaneiit service with the army, 
seeing oppoitonity (or promotiaD and ptunder. 

But the yean went by, ami while pfomotkm came their way 
plunder was but scanty. Assur-resb-ishi was a cautious man. and 
was content to hold his southern frontier in strength, emplojong 
his army actively only against the less wch-ocg&ni^d countries to 
west, north, and east, the Aramaeans and the Urartians and their 
old enemies, the Lullubi. And from these less civilized nations 
tliere vvas httJe to be gained in the way of plunder. 

As the company and platoon commanders of the new army 
reached and passed the age of forty, they began more and more 
to pin tlieir hopes to the young crown prince, Tiglathpileser, who 
was being trained to generalship by his father and who was 
known to have ambitions. They had hopes that he would lead 
them south in 1J117 n.c., when news came that Nebuchadnezzar of 
Babylon w'os dead. But Assur-resh-ishi was also ailing at the time, 
and it was wise of the prince to stay by his father s side—as was 
proved die following year, when the Assyrian king died and 
TiglatlipUeser ascended, the throne. 

The nest year the Assyrian army was unleaslied. 

The veteran company commanders, watching regiment after 
regiment wheel away from the review ground outside the walls of 
Assur, were convinc^ that this was the greatest army that liad 
ever taken the held. Urey had no means of knowing how large it 
in fact was, hut their estimates ranged from thirty to a hundred 
thousand men. And wEiile most of them, as always, were aiuhers, 
it looked u tiiough at least one man in twenty was a charioteer. 
Nothing, this time, could stand against the host of Asi^o. 

And nothing did. They marched north and west along the 
Tigris, past Nineveh, and on towards the mountains, Tliere they 
swung onto the Great 'W'est Road, tlie road to llie sea, with the 
mountains on their right and the rolling plains stretching on their 
left to the bottzon, and beyond the horizon to the Euphrates. 

Tile rumor soon spread that tliey were going to the old 
Mitanni land, Ham'galbat, as they had always called it, to re¬ 
establish the Assyrian frontier where it bad stood m Tukulti- 
Ninurta's day, at the city of Corchenush. That, they Imew, would 
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not be achiescd witbout fighting, bul fighting was what they had 
trained for all tiidr lives- And they ictspeeted with estra thorough* 
ness the arms and equipment of the men under their conimand^ 
They w^ould soon he needed. 

Before they had been on tlie march three wedcs^ reports 
came back bom the screen of chariots ahead of the cnnin force 
that thej' were in contact with the enemy* And Intelligent^, hi* 
tcrrngatljig priscmers and digesting reports from its agents, gave 
news that a coalition of five kings of the mDunlain tribes had 
assembled sm army to oppose their advance. They ware outlying 
tribes of the Mcxsid, who now ruled at Hattusas and claimed all 
former Hittite tcrritciiy- 

Therc was no attempt on eitber side to avoid battle. The 
mighty AssvTian army turned north into the tugged roountain 
country I formed line^j and enveloped and overwhelmed the 
enemy. Clearly (he Moski had no idea what they were up agatnstp 
TlglalhpileserV communique claimed the defeat of an 

army of twenty thousand men^ and certainly the heaps of sever^ 
heads w^fiich the Assyrians pl!^ on the battlefield as a trophy and 
a warning might w'ell suggest that diis number was not eaiag- 
gerated. And the long lines of piironers might well have nuiii- 
bered the six thousand that was claimed. 

There was no need for further demonstration. The citl^ of 
the trade route, even great Carchemish itself^ humedly sent en¬ 
voys to express their appreciation of being liberated and to prom^ 
ise payment of whatever tribute their As^’rian overlord consid¬ 
ered fitting, Tiglathpilcser left adequate garrisons in the newly 
won territory arid turned for home- 

That winter the stave markets of Assyria were bus>% as the 
returned trcxips disposed of their shore of the prisoners to the 
fanners and manufaetiners, who were atready experiencing a 
shortage of luaupower as a remit of the almost unlversaJ con¬ 
scription of men of fighting age- And the foilowing spring (he 
army again marched out- 

They followed the same route, for the conquest of the pre* 
vious year had proved by no mearu so decisive as it first appeared. 
The mountain cantons and the cities along the trade route had, 
it sacmed^ no nitentton of paying Assyrian tribute except in the 
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presence of an Assyrian anny. They had erpciled their garrUons, 
and DO tribute had been sent. But again they had underestiinated 
the striking power of the new Assyrian army. This time Tiglatb- 
pileser was going to teach them a lesson, and die scldien, furious 
at having to conquer the same people twice, were not disposed to 
interpret his orders tenlently. Tltey carried hre and tlie sword 
along the length of the west road, and forayed up every valley of 
the steep brown liUIs to the north. Everything that could not be 
carried ofi was burnt, everyone wlio could not escape into the 
upper mountains was enslaved or slaughtered. This time there 
was to be no demency. 

But one lesson the rebels had learnt. Their army avoided a 
pitched battle and retreated into the hills, crossing the Tigris 
near its source and making an alliance with the Kurds, tltose dour 
warriors of the mountains who had never accepted Assyiiat) rule. 
And there, in a pass of the mountains, on territory which gave 
them every advantage, they did at last turo and fight. 

ft was a long and bloody battle, the infantry stubbornly 
advancing up tbe rocky slopes under continuous arrow fire, gain- 
tug a ridge only to meet new fire bmn the ridge above, and only 
tbe overwrbelmingly superior numbers of the Assyrians won the 
day. But svon it was, and the paramount chief of the Kurds was 
captured, with considerable booty. Again envoys came in from 
the city-states to the north and west, on the borders of Aria 
Minor, promising submission and friendship. 

And again in the winter that followed, while the snow lay on 
the mountains that ringed Assyria, tlic unconquered countries 
took heart and repudiate their submission. Again the army took 
the road in the spring, to redo the work they liad twice done. 
Again the week-long morohes, again the sacking and burning of 
towns and villages, the indiscriminate slaughter of all who were 
not active enou^ to escape to the high hills. But this time there 
were no battles. The rebel armies kept iheir distance, and the 
countries beyond the ras'aged lands were abject in their pro¬ 
testations of submission. 

After another winter at home, and the spring sowing. Tig* 
lathpllcser led out Ids army once more, but this time to lire cast 
It was necessary to show the independent mouniatncers of 
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Luristan that be was not so occupied with the west that they 
could raid the lowlands with impunity. And deep into tlie HUs 
his infantry and chariotry pushed up the stony tracks, the en' 
gineeis in the van budding bridges and clearing rockstides as 
they went. It was more a denionstration march than a war. The 
Lultuhi and the tribes beyond, who were of the new Persian 
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stock, submitted without demur and were assessed for a tribute 
which everyone knmv they had little intention of ever paying. But 
their teeth were drawn; most of the young men. went fortliwith 
pressed into service with the Assyrian army. 

It had dearly been a mistake to give the west a year's respite. 
Caichenush and the countries beyond had always regarded As¬ 
syria as a very distant threat. An Assyrian army might, once or 
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twice in a Oicnisand years, adventure outside its allotted splvere, 
and $ucb a catastrophe, like any other act of god, bad to be en¬ 
dured while it happened and forgotten as soon os possible when 
it had passed by. Tiglathpileser had demonstrated his power, 
with unnecessary severity, they felt, and now he was demon¬ 
strating elsewhere. It could not be his intendoa to establish a 
permanent domimon over the countries at the westeru end of the 
routes from Mesopotamia, for by tradition these belonged to tlie 
Hittite, thp Asia Mimw sphere of inSuenoe. Hattusas, admittedly, 
had fallen a lifetime ago. But Carchemish and Aleppo and Hama 
Olid Ugarit were no less Hittite for that—In &cl the fall of the old 
country Itad left them the heirs to the traditions and glory of 
Great Haiti. Hittites had never submitted to Assyrians, and Utey 
were not ^ung to start now. Though they had lost the north to the 
Phrygians, the Hittites of the south would keep the standard of 
Suppiliiliumos aloft 

Tiglathpileser took the Great West Road agiain. 

His soldiers were now seasoned campaigners. Tboy could 
cover twenty miles a day and still fortify a camp at the end of it, 
grumbling, of course, at tlie scouts who had picked a site where 
stones had to be cairiod two hundred yards and at the com¬ 
missary that never got the provisions up until halfway through 
the night. They were adept at picking up a goat or two on the 
march, or knocking over hares Jpd hustords and even an oc¬ 
casional gazelle with arrow or slingshot, to supplement the eternal 
buckw'heat and dales. They could act as beaters when the king 
and his staff called a hcdlday to hunt item m the desert, or wild 
oxen and even once elephant In the marshes of the Khabur, and 
they eufoyed the chase as much as the king did, .\nd they were 
expert sackers of towns and viUages, quick to size up the objects 
that could proBtably be carried home and to destroy and bum 
the rest, to distinguish between the prisoners who were healthy 
and comely enough make staves and those who were only good 
for executing. They were good at massacre by now. competently 
setting up the sharpened stakes and Inrpalmg the captives cleanly 
and without fuss. Without pity or squeamishness, too, for the 
captives wore rebels, who liad brought their own fate upon them¬ 
selves, They could liave submitted and saved their Hves. Not to 
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do so to pt^y Ka^aftl with tbeif lives, and they could not 
compbin if they lost the ^ime. Anyway* l!ic Assyiian soldiers 
hascarded their lives, too^ and they did not ecrnKplaJo If they lost 
Many of the soldiers who tiad sto^ to their time against Eiamite 
and Babylonian bad died in. the western marches, and Assut and 
l^ineveh w'ere full of widows and oiphons, ckiiig out a tniserable 
existenee on the charity of the famihes of their dead husbands 
and fatliers. And there were wounded and crippled comrades, 
too—not manyp for a man wounded on campaign had little hope 
of reaching home, A gatheriiig of halt and maimed and blind 
veterans was alwaj’s waitmg when the army returned^ hoping 
that old comrades would spare them something of the booty 
which they brought back. And certainly these poor destitutes 
were more deserving of pity than the rebels awaiting a dean 
executionu 

This time tiie army was as detenntoed as their monarch to 
crush the west beyond all possibility of renew^ed revolL TTiis time 
they would go on until there were no unconquered territories 
beyond in which the seeds of rebeUion could remain. \^^ile the 
main farce marched soUdJy west along the well-^Erodden road, the 
chariotiy, by now buiU up to be capable of operating todepend- 
enily* acted as a mobile striking force on the fcmks. Pushing 
north* it scattered a confederatioti of twenty-three Kurdish 
chieftains to a single swift angagement, and stiU managed to 
rejuto the main force before Carcbemidi. This ciW was the richest 
on the whole road and one of the centers of the nco-Hittite move¬ 
ment. Time and again its king hnd submitted to Tiglathpileser 
and then oimiillcd his submission. Its fortifications could sdU 
have withstood a long and costly siege, and once again the ndcr 
used this hsu^aining counter to obtain terms. But this tune^ ab 
though the city escaped destruction, the king was deposed, an 
Assyrian governor and a large Assyrian garrison stationed to tho 
citadel, and a punishing annual tribute of tJiree tons of silver and 
a hundred twenty pounds of gold hnposeA 

From Carchemish ll^e King's Road ran northwest towards 
K&ttiisas and the heart of Asia Minor. Along that road the Flittite 
armies had marched to days Jong past, to the conijitest of Mitanni 
and nearly five hundred years l^foro lo the sacking of Babylonn 
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Now it echoed to the dasii and nrnihle of an Assyrian aimy 
marching north. 

Tiie centra] lands of Great Haiti had long been in the hands 
of the Phrygians, and now the coup de grdee was to be given to 
the southeni iands which stiQ called themselves Hittite. Halfway 
to Hattusas. a hundred eighty miles along the Roj-al Road, lay 
Katiesh and iCiimana, tFie last strongholds of llie Hittites. And a 
week's marejt and a swift assault now placed them in the hands of 
the Assyrian king. Tljere was an old tradition tliat Assyrians liad 
once lived and traded at Sanesh, seven or eight hundred years 
ago, before ever the Hittite empire had existed. And here Tiglath- 
pileser laid, with some ceremony, the western boundary stone of 
his empire, on the very edge of Phrygian territory. And then he 
turned south, to Ugarit and the Mediterranean. 

It was with awe that the Assyrian soldiers looked out over 
tile limitless blue waters of the Upper Sea. They had been 
brought up on tales of the exploits of the legendary Samsi-Adad, 
who seven hundred years befoitr (equivalent to the time of the 
Crusades for us) hod led his Asfyrians to the shores of the Upper 
Sea. Now, for the first time since those heroic days, an Assyrian 
army could ngjaia dip its standards in the Me^erranean. In 
triumph they mairched south, to receive the submission of the 
dries of the formerly Hittite Levant, 

The campaigning Seaton was weU advanced, and Tiglatb- 
pileser returned home with hls regiments of household guards. 
But for once the bulk of the army remained, to winter in tlie 
coastal cities. At Ugarit and Tyre and Arvad, at fiyhlos and 
Beirut and Sidon, tl» Assyrian officers quartered themselves on 
the richer merchants, keeping thehr compani^ handy in requisi¬ 
tioned barracks and warehouses. On the whole they were well 
received, for the coastal cities were accustimiccl to entertaining 
strangers and took a foreign occupation in their stride, providing 
it did not interfere with business. And the Assyrians hil money 
hi their pockets and soon learned to spend IL 

The middle-aged Assyrian officers, seated at the tables of 
their hosts, or drinking rosined wine in the harbor taverns, found 
themselves in a new world, their horizons broadening daily. They 
met new races, Egyptians and Greeks and rhillstines, and beard 
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of neu' laod$ and wars and politics that hitherto had been beyond 
thctr eiperietice^ 

E^'pt of course had never been beyond their e^iperience. 
They )iad knowTj of it all iheif lives, as the oldest and largest and 
richest kingdom in the w'orld. In olden days it liad been the most 
powerful, too, and U had more than once helped Assyria against 
her enemies^-or the reverse. But now everyone knew that Eg>'pt 
wBs. the sick man of the East^ finislied as a great power^ with no 
possessions or influence any longer beyond the Isthmus of Suez^ 
It was a surprise to the Assyrixu^s to find the Lebanese coast full of 
Egyptians all the same. There W'as a flourishing temple of Amon 
in By bios, and Eg)'ptian mercliantmeii were frequently to be 
seen m the harbors, tliough their officers had Inttcr talcs to tell of 
brushes with Philistine pirates (calling themselves customs cut- 
tcr^) off the ports of the former Egyptnui province of Canaan. 
The Assyrian officers tried to find out wliat they could of the 
political posihon in Egypt, but it was all very confused. Tliere 
was a pharaoh in the delta, at Tanfs, clanmng to be the ruler of all 
Egypt; it w^as he who had recently sent a crocodile as a present to 
Tigifltlipilescr, “knowing how interested his majesty is in hunting 
and ill eiotit: animals^"* But the Amon priests at Byblos denied 
that Nesubenebded^ the utnjrper of Tanis, ruled more than the 
delta, and even that only at the pleasure of his Libyan nierce- 
rtarie5+ descendants of sea rovers who had previously often at¬ 
tacked Egypt. These meroenories now held in. force the cases to 
the west of the delta, and could take pow'cf in the delta itself 
w^henever they wislierL il would be best, said the Amott priests, 
for Tiglatlipileser, if he wished to enter into diplomatic relatioiis 
with Egypt, to address himself to Hrihotf the high priest of Amon 
in Thebes, who spoke for Rameses. The plmraofis of Egypt—at 
least die upriver pharaohs—were always called Rsmieses, and the 
present one was the eleventh of the name. But the actual rule 
upriver was exercised hy the high priest of Amon, whom the 
By bios priests did not Jieritate to name with full royal litles^ 

But whether Hribor or Rameses or ^esuhenebded or the 
Libyans were the rulers of Egypt, there was no doubt that they 
were powerless outside Egjpt- Even just across their eastern 
frontier, in Palestine, the Philistines—distant ccusms of tlie 
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mdden tally—were laruig and pluzideriDg Eg^ptiaii 
ships At dire same time as they were ^gliting i war with a stybbcm 
i nlan d tiation eaUed Israeli They had just caphued one of the 
Israeli champioos, a man called Samson^ and they told jubilantly 
how he had been blinded and was working as a slave in Gaza. 

The Assyitans soon learned to recognize Egyptians and 
Philistines, and Aramaeans from the new (dogdoni of Damascus^ 
when they saw them in the baTaars of Tjie ijr Beirut But tliey 
never managed properly to distinguish between the various 
peoples from the far west, whose ships frequently called in at the 
[jorts. They were tlie people who brought the oUve oil and 
resined wiue that had occarimtally in the past come along the 
trade roti;le$ to Assyria^ together with eiotic trade gpods such as 
amber and sponges, and the Ass\TLans now learned that these 
people lived across the sea^ on islands and peninsulas beyond 
Asia Minor. They spoke a completely imintelllgibte language—It 
was they who called the liimtes of the Lebanese coast Fhoeni- 
cians^ for example—and many of them were fair-haired, just like 
the new Persian tribes m the mountains to the east of Assyria, 
TTiey were great drinkers and usedi in Oieir cups^ to sing in¬ 
terminable songs wliich, the interpreters said^ were about the 
sack of an Asian city called Troy al^ut a hundred years ago. Tlie 
Assyrians, great sackeis of cities themselves, could not under¬ 
stand why such « fuss should be made of the fall of one city, but 
the interpreters suggested that it was because the sack of Troy 
was the last exploit ol these Acboeans^ as they eaUed themselves^ 
before tliey in their turn Itad been subjugated. For Achaea Had 
recently been overran by tribes from the north, called Dorians, 
who ctaimed a divme right to rule AcJtaea because they were 
descended from im old Achaean hero, Hercules. And the Achaean 
princes luid been forced out of thetr country^ and had settled to 
Cjpnis and Asia Minor—not at Troy thou^, for another north- 
em tribe had crossed into Asia Minor and occupied that site. 

It was all very confusing^ but without significance to a land 
power like Ass^riii. Obviously nn king of this place caUed Greece 
would ever invade Asia or conquer Mesopotamia. The world 
could safely ignore Greece. 

It was almost with regret that the Assyrian garrisans re- 
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ceived n^ws that Tlgluthpilewr wsis on liis way to join than 
again. The flesbpots of the west had proved nnestpectedly pkas- 
anl, attd they had Uttk desire to be relieved by the new trcjops. It 
proved an arduous campaigiit too^ that year. For after Ttglath- 
pllesci had superintended the change-over of gsurisons and made 
a Wumphai tour of the coast— deluding o porpoise hunt—he led 
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them into tlu* desert behind the Antl-LebaiMii, deep into the 
territory of the Aramaeans, to the oasis of Palmyra far south of 
the Euphrates^ 

Just why they shtmW be taddiog the Aramaeans they did not 
at first understand. It cuuld hardly be aoJely to acqiihe the caniel 
Corps which the Idng recfuited from his captives. But then the 
nnnoT"*got arotmd that the a™ was to d omin ate the country on 
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tK>tii sides of the Eupbmtei trade the ioatliem roiilc wliIcK 

crossed tlie GODticent by way of Babylon. Then they unflt^ntood. 
At last they were to tiy conclusians with Babylon. At last they 
were going to show |he world viiro was master in MesopotamiaH 

All the samej a year wen! in pteparattoos after tbetr retitra, 
m the fashicming of iron weapons and iron-tired ebanots from the 
stocks of mcLal actjniied m ijie W'estem campaigns. And in the 
nest year Tiglatlipileser contented himself with estahlisliing bases 
on the lower Zah m nortbem Babylcmia, using as pretext a Babylo¬ 
nian border raid which had carried oS some cattle and two 
temple statues. But in 1107 n-c. he marched southw^ard in force. 

He was met by the main Babylonian army at Marrtli m 
upper Akkad» and the issue was never in doubt Tile veteran 
Assyrian army, a hundred thousand strortg, was tlie greatest 
Bghting machine of the age. And the tau^ desert campajgfiers 
broke the Babylonian line in a single chsuge. The rest could be 
left to the engineim and the speemlist storm Ijoopis, Dur-Kurl- 
gabu* Opjs, tile two Sippars, and finally Babylon itself were taken 
by assault. The rest of the campaign was organize plundering-— 
and the Assyrians reckoned themselves without equal as plunder^ 
ers. 

Never had Assur been so hiB of portable wealth os the fol¬ 
lowing winter. Slaves were a glut on market. Silver and gold 
flDodcd tlie imperial coffers and ouerilowed into the pockets of the 
troops. Caltle and sheep could olmckst be liad for the asking. The 
wealth of the w'orld stiemned In on unending ass trains and 
convoys of iaden barges. TiglathpiJeser bestrode the world, and 
the following year, for the first time In ten years, tliene w'as no 
campaign. 

At about this time the majority of the men bom around 
1160 B.c.^ the veteran backbone of the army, retired from active 
service. They were in their middle fifties, and tbdr sons were 
already in the lauks. They could afford mw to Late the grants of 
land, at home or in the conquered territories^ which were the pav- 
ment for long sen*ice, and with Utc captured livestock, and llie 
captured slaves to herd tlicm, they could and did settle down to 
pass the rest of their daj's as gentlemen-farmers. 

Tiglathpileser, loo, had no more wtirlds to conquer- He liad 
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stupftssed his great prwlecessOT, Samsi'Adari, and like the mythi¬ 
cal Sargon of old he ruled from tlie Upper to the Lower 
Occaskiruil campaigns were itill necessary, moxie police actions 
than regular warfare, but now he could devote himself to the 
pleasures of empire, to the magnificent lion and elephant hunts 
which were seriously reducing liie numbers of these heasts in the 
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river valleys, and to the building of temples and pabces. With 
the wealth of hLs empire ai.-aibhle. with the silver of the 
and the cedars of Lebanon at his disposal, lie rebuilt at Nineve 
and Assur the tcn^ples of Bel aad I^htar and Adad in maguiucent 
style, laying out parks wiUi deer and ibex and foreign plants a™ 
trees. On their infrequent visits to loxvn, the aged veterans looked 
with proprietorial pride at the narional evidence of the success o 
tbeir arms^ 
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But uiAutly they were content to live on Iheti; estates^ or to 
visit the estates of their coiuradfis in omis^ reliving across the 
winecups the battles of their youth and middle age^ t he defensive 
against £km and Babylon, the desert marches and the 
mountELin assaults^ the balcyon days on the Phoenician coasts and, 
always, the storming of Babylon^ the crowning ajchievenient of a 
life in annif. 


/fi this chapter there is Uttle or no fictUm or giiesmoflt.. The 
dnrurli of Ti^Udhpiteset gioe as detailed an account as One cotdd 
wish of the l^er period^ and Nebuchadnexutr of Babyion has also 
left his own account ofi the eoents of his reign. He is not, be U 
said, the well-known Biblical Nebuchadnezzar {H}^ who ruled in 
some five hundred years later {60^4-562 n.c*)* 
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I a TB B SOUTH the i!:iountains of the Caucasus, 

From sea to sea tlicy marched^ from the Black Sea to the Caspiai^ 
Their peaks reached up pcy against fche blue of the sty. and they 
were crowned with eternal sttow, as eternal as the mountains 
themselves, as the great rnlting plains, as the people of the plains. 

Tlw people had always lived c® the plains. Their farnrlands 
stretched along the valleys of the great sluggish rivers, and tip the 
streams into the foothills. Between the rivers were the grasslands, 
where the herdsmen wandered with their immense herds of cattle 
and horses. But herdsmen and fanners were one people, had 
been one people since time began, and the bam^ws that by thick 
over the plains covered the bones of their coiinnon ancestors- 
As befitted an ancient people, they had long traditions. In 
the morning of their iacc^ sang the bards, tliey had sent out their 
sens to the north and the south, the east and the west. To the ends 
of tlte earth they bad gone, and where they came they had ruled- 
There wrs a time when a young man of thdr people could travel 
from the Vanisei to the Rhine, from the Indus to the Baltic, from 
the Mediterranean to the \Miite Sea. and travel amoiig kinsfolk 
alt die wav. 

But thow da>-s were gone. Tlieu kin liad mairicd amnng 
their subjects, had forgotten their common language, had quar¬ 
reled among themselves and loiSl titeir coherence, lost even t!)e 
memory that their ancestors were of the slep^. Foreign nations 
now bordered their grazing grounds. 

The borders were uneasy. Tlie kings and councils of nobles 
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met comtandy to make plans to cope with the utifest in the south 
and cast. But it was more and more diSctilt to hold the troubles 
m check. 

The soutldands, across the mountains, had always been the 
lands of oppartimity. There lay die wealthy kingdoms of the city 
dwellers and thence came the merchants^ bringing weapons and 
ornaments of iron and bronze^ bronze caldrons and ivtiny^inlaid 
furniture^ wine and dates and -fine doths^ incense and spices 
and JewelrJ^ The merchants came every year to the great horse 
faiiSp held on the open pioin by Maikop^ and they bought ho™s 
by the hundred, [nadu^g them with bales of felt and furs and 
hides for the founiey south. And many of the young men of the 
people went south with the horses^ as they had done front time 
mimeniorial, to serve a term as drivers and liorse trainers ajid 
mounted archers in the armies of the southem Lmds. 

During the last thirty or forty years the recruiting and rc- 
moimt officers from tile south had particularly active. For 
there had been war across the mountains- The new kingdom of 
irrartu north of Lake Van liad been fighting for its life against the 
Assyrians m the northern plams of Mesopotamia. TiglathpUeseri 
the great king of AssiTia who had recently died, ha<i campaigped 
deep Into tlkc mountains^ Inflicting defeat after defeat On the 
Ur4uit3ns, wham they called ihe No^ru. There hud been attrae- 
tive opportunities for mercenar)' serviee durnig those years, and 
tlie people had gone south in large numbers. They had served, of 
course^ on Iioth sjdes^ for they had no Interest in cither part and 
went wherc^'CT the pay or the prospect of booty was greatest. 

In the course of the wars hiutdreds of refugees had fled 
aemc^ tlse mountains to the country of tire plums, and now tl^t 
Tigluthpileser was deud many of the young meu of their own 
people, now' no longer so youngs were reluming, bringing with 
them tbeir w^eulth and their outlandfth acquired customs and 
their foreign wives, Tlie country, in fact, W'as getting dangerously 
ovetcrowded—particularly as a result of the loss of the eastern 
grazing grounds. 

They had knowm the nations to the eastward for generations* 
These nations Euid always h&en there, and alw'aj's been uncom¬ 
fortable neighbors. They had long claimed rights to grazing 
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grounds which traditioiuilly were not theirs^ There had been 
clashes of mounted srcfieiSt cattle-raidiiig—both directions— 
and hoT^thieving and \^tnn£m-sn3lchjng. Occaskmally a wagon 
camp was burnt and its iohabitants massacred and scalped. And 
In the midst of it all there had been parleys and trading, cere- 
momai visits of chteftains aceompani^ by impressive presents 
aud protestations of good will, exchanges of captives and sur¬ 
render of political refugees. All the usual bickering arid chaffering 
of a border betiveen two loose conf ed^ucies- 

They were ev'cti willing to count the eastern tribal eonfed- 
eracy as their distant cousins. The eastern tribes were descend¬ 
ants of the dans that at the time of the great expansion, perhaps 
a thousand years ago^ had ranged east and norths to the Urals 
and beyond, and they still retained the fair skin and mtelligible 
speech of their ancestors* though up on the Yanisei they had ac“ 
qulted a foreign strain^ which shawled itself in lank black hair 
and j eltow skin and high cbeekboneSn 

The tribes of the eastern confederacy had many names, tuid 
the confederacy was genera Ity known by the name of whatever 
tribe was paramount for the time being. But now, after the Per¬ 
sians and the Modes and the other southern nations had hived off 
a couple of generations or so ago and migmted south into the 
Iranian plateau. the remainder of the confederacy Imd gradualiy 
adopted the generic title of Scythians, in much the same way as 
the people north of the Caucasus would coll themselves Cim- 
merians. 

The So^hiuDs were being troublesomeH The adoption of a 
common name was only one symptom of a greater c^hereacc and 
unity of purpose, and theii paiamount king was pot merely re^ 
Tiewing the traditional claims of his people; he was enforcing 
them. He claimed^ it was true, that he was being pushed by his 
own eastern neighbors, a Somiatuii confederacy related to- the 
yellow men of Siberia, but whate ver the pretext, he had occupied 
the disputed gazing lands in force and could not be dislodged. 

The cour^ of the ClmmeriaD chiefs met on the Maikop 
plain, at the thne of the great horse fair. Among the corrals and 
booths and wagon camps their great curved tents of embroidered 
felt rose like the grave mounds of their ancestors hard by^. Where 
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their standards mse at the place of assei^ihly they could he {Dund 
deliberating, seated upon their saddle tilankets and surrotmiledE 
by a vocal thmog- Every free tnun coutd Ihten to the deliber*tiorw 
of the chiefs, and speat if he could attain a hearing- 

Id these years there were many and serious complaints. The 
eastern natives of the confederacy p who liad lost their pastures, 
had been encTDacliing cm their western neighbors- Banges were 
being overgrazed twice in one year, and the gmss w'os failing- The 
hungry herds had brakes into the plowlands of the farmerB aiid 
eaten the young grain, and it had come to blows between settlers 
and heidsmeiL The retuming mcrceDaries were claiming family 
grazing rights that bad be^ reapportbaed in their years of 
ahsencre. Too isasy people, tcio many flocks and herds were 
ctimpetiDg for too little land. 

Tbe tradidonal solution to sudi a situation (which after all 

known to have recurred every few generations ) was to seek 
more landn And no time was wasted in deliberating thal pohit- 
Even the cjuestion of direction involved little discussion. For the 
semth was blocked by the armies of Assyria and the not incon¬ 
siderable might of Urartu^ And the Scythians in the eo^ had 
already shown themselves too strung to be pushed To the 
north the grazing became progressivety worse until tlie swamps 
and forests began, a country only suitable for hunting and 
marginal farming. 

But the w'Est was, as it had always been, a land with possi¬ 
bilities. And the debate turned to ways and nieons of eaploitiug 
its promise. 

The west was In a tcinricril unparalleled in the rnemoty of 
man. Ever since the central Europeans had established tlidr awn 
bronze foundries and armament mdnstry three hundred years or 
more ago they had tweo pushing out to tlie Mediterranean cuj-^ 
to raid the rich shipping and richer cities of the mercaotile 
empires there. But since^ just a hundred years ag)0* ihe AcKaeans 
of Greece had sacked Troy, the guardian of the gateway leading 
from Europe to Asia, and mcidentaEly weakened their own power 
in the process, the nations of Europe had been moving south in 
organized bodies to loot and occupy the exposed lands. 

The main work was already done. The Phrygians and the 
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^foski hifcd cwsscd into Asia Minor and broken the Hlttitc empire. 
And to their west the Dorians had pushed south into Greece^ and 
Had captured the key fortress of Mycenae Jess thEin twenty years 
before. Since then all the peoples south of d^e Danube liad been 
emigrating unchecked into Greece and Asia Minor^ eager to seize 
what plunder remained and to stake out a claim io the rich and 
fertile valleys of the fabulous ^ied^ter^aIlean coast. And tTehlnd 
them the TTifacions had been able to spread from their home¬ 
lands north of the Black Sea into the almost deserted plain of ihe 
lower Danube^ 

And the Thracians were the immediate adghl>Dfiis of the 
Cimmerians to the wesL 

They had not, of course, completely deserted tbdr bmne 
pasturel^ds- But many famihesj arid even chieftains with their 
whole peoples, had treldccd ^uthwest. Land was availahlftt then, 
in the Thfacian territories, at the price of acknowledging the 
suzerainty of a Thracian king^ or—if the situation warranted it 
- — defying his authorityv The assembly broke up after a formal 
decision that, although w^ar with tiieir old friends, the Thracians, 
was not to be contemplated, the western border was henceforth 
to be re^uded Si$ open temtury. Any of the peoples who wished 
might move across it and make wbat airangement they could with 
its inKah riafils. And if they were opposed with force, the king and 
his chieftains in coiinci] would decide in what way support might 
be given. 

In the following years a considerable portion of the Cim¬ 
merian natiom crossed the open frontter. It was no organized 
movement. When a territory was heard to be vacant or sparsely 
held, a snbtribe or a group of families would strike through the 
intervening lands and occupy tt^ Sametimes tiiere would be 
sktnnJshes with other asprranb; sometimes the matter could be 
settled by the payment of a few score head of cattle or by the 
promise of an annual tithe. Sometimes the neur settlers were 
thrown out, and retumed or went eke where: sometimes they 
were defeated and enslaved. But on the whole the movement was 
constant and successful. 

Always hi the v-an were to be found the vetenin mercenaries 
from the Asayriaii campaigns. They were hard-riding, hard'fight- 
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ing, hard-living wHirinir^^ accustomed to living off the country 
and do! too pwrticukr about Iq^'idties, except to each other. Al¬ 
though they were now accompanied by their f4imihes and pos^ 
sessions, they tended to fernn free-lance squadrons in the old 
manner, collecting imdcr the banner of an experleneed and 
popular officer and moving wherever war or rumotf of war ofFeted 
achanoe for a pfro&tahle period of service. 

A whole new generatioa of soldiers of fortune grew up tn the 
meroenary camps of eastern Europe in the middle years of the 
last cenhny^of the Second MilleimiimL 

The horsetnen picked their way along the stony pack'^horse 
trail by the clear blue waters of the glacier stream. Ahead of them 
the mining village was Out of sight around a pine-clad spur, hut 
its presence was marked by the pah of smoke^ a thousand feet or 
more higher up the mountain, wliich veiled the icy peaks of the 
Salzkammergut and marked the site of the actual mines and 
foundries of RallstatL There was always smoke in the evenings at 
the copper mines, said the mule drivers, who had been there 
before. In the evening the smelting pits were raked out, and new 
hres were banked at the Inda faces of the galleries anywhere up to 
a hundred yards into tiie mountains, to split by theh heal the ore 
that was to be mined the foUowuig day. The captain of the escort 
nodded thoughtfully, and stored the information away* together 
with the other details he had gleaned an the way, 

Hls accoutrements were unusually rich for a commander of a 
mounted escort. Beneath his embossed leather saddle, a saddle¬ 
cloth of appliqu^ feltwork almost swept the ^tmd with Its 
woolen tassels. Silver buckles and the sQven-ialaid bit se! qS the 
intricate pattern of the leather bridle and breastbaod. The rider s 
cloak was tossed back to reveal the bran^ scales of his body 
armor and the go!d-pkted scabbard of his long sword. And Im 
bore a hefanet of brooze plates mounted on red felt and support¬ 
ing a plume of ermine. 

Ue was indeed more than an escort captain. At the court of 
the Idng by the Danube he held the office of Master of the Hor^^ 
and for all lhat he was a foreigner he ranked with pruices of the 
blood. But he had leamt as a young man in the atmy of Tigjath- 
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pLleser the rmp^rtan^e of seeing things for himself p and when the 
ktng determined to send a. pac^ tj^ain south to the mountains to 
bring bronze, he had taken the oppmtunity to see with his own 
eyes the sowce of the metal. Brume was essential to the equip* 
ment and anuament of his troops, and he needed to know whence 
it came^ bow much could be produced^ and hou- vulnerable was 
the route along which it emne. All the samei he was dissatisfied 
with bronze, as anyone must be who had once been accnrfnnwd 
to llte bite of iron weapons. Bronze lA^as at most a second besh and 
no cammandfiT likes to ecpilp his troops with second-best mate¬ 
rials. That was another matter that he could discuss with the 
foundry masters on the morroWr 

But the subject came up that evening, at dinner at the high 
table in the Jiouse of the roy^ supermteodent of mines. It w'as the 
son of the Master of the Horse, provoked by a chance reference 
from his father to his service with the Assyrians—irritatingly 
frequent, those chance references were—who ventured to pro¬ 
test Tiglalhpileser had been dead these thirty years» he said, and 
liMf Europe and half Asia lay between Assur and the Sakgebirge. 
What did the Tigris have anyway, or come to that the Nile, whkh 
tlie Danube did not iiave? 

He was b very young man, scarcely out ol his teens^ and very 
sure of himself. He was of a new generation, brou^l up in the 
cavalry camps of central Europe* aiHi like all bis generation, 
ccmipletely drvmced from his tribal origms oti the steppes. He 
affected to despise everything Cimmerian^ having been bom in 
Nynii in the territory of the Dannbian king, he preferred to 
consider himself by birth a CelL Like the native Cdts be culti¬ 
vated a fiowing mustache and swept bis fair hair back in a care¬ 
fully pomaded mane. Though as u conc^ion to utility be went 
so far as to wear the trousers o-f the steppe people rather than the 
European tunic^ lie professed to regard felt armor and horse 
cloths as positively Scythian, and himself affected the local 
woolen homespuns. Tlte massive gold torque around his neck and 
the horned bronze hehnet hanging from its peg cm the wall be* 
hstid him both proclaimed his assumption of tfie fashions of the 
Celtic court. 

But for all his youthful extremism^ he was kc^own lo his 
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father is a brs^’e warrior, a briHiant horseman, and a stdlled 
patrot commander, and his ontburst was treated os worthy of 
serious reply. Tlic vallejs of the Tifrfs and the Nile, his father 
said soberly, were poEiUcal unities in a way that the Danube was 
not—^yet. Admittedly' Mesopotamia had split up again, alter the 
death of his old commander Tiglalhpileser ( 1 ^ son shuddered 
at the name}, into the age-old riraliy between Assyria and 
Babylon; and admittedly since tlie death of the last Rameses 
£|^pt loo had been divided into north and south, with ap*- 
parently unending civil war between rival pliaraohs. But any long 
who was also a oompetent general could unite each of the valleys, 
because there wtis a historical background for unity. On ^e 
Danube that historical background was still for the futiue to 
create. The king ruled the upper reaches of the Danube and the 
Drave, and his sovereignty extended loosely into Thracian coun¬ 
try, the great plain of the middle river. But t^t was all, 

Then, too, tite Nile valley and Mesopotamia were densely 
populated, with rich cities, whereas the deserts surroimding them 
were only sparsely inhabited, however warlike llie inhabitants 
might be. The farmers of Europe had never developed artything 
larger than wooden market towns like Nyrax along iheir rivers, 
and their upland was comparatively thickly populated by half- 
settled herdsmen, who could be neither ignored nor easily 
incorporated in an empire. It could be done perhaps, but if his 
SOD contemplated a Celtic Emptre-^and he smiled sli^dy—he 
would do well to try to win the herdsmen of the Alpine footbiili 
to die idea Brst. 

The Nile and the Tigris, anyway, bad something else which 
the Danube had not. They had iron. In fact, everyone in the east 
bad iron by now. Even uisigniScant nations like the Philistines 
and the Israelites in Palestine fought their unending wars with 
iron swords. And tlie Danube valley could never hope to compete 
as a power among pmvers by pitting bronze weapons against 
weapons of iruiL They couM not even hope to prevail against 
smaller and nearer nations who possessed iron, the Dorians of 
Greece, for example, or the new Etruscan colonies in Italy. What 
were the possibilities, the Master of the Morse asked, turning to 
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Oit superiittendent on his left, c»f converting the smelting pits here 
in Ilalktatt to the production of iron? 

The teehmeal discussion that followed was continued the 
following day, in consultation with the leading mining engineers 
and the smdting masters of the guild. Theii^ were disposed to 
dismiss the w'hole idea as impractical. Admittedly, there was iron 
ore in quantiU*. It had l>een located in outcrops years ago by 
prospectois from Asia Minor who were looking for silver and tin. 
But the process of smelting was completely different from that of 
copper. Iron would not melt even at the highest temperatures that 
oould he produced in the open broiuce-smelting pits. Only a sort 
of malleable slag could be achieved, and this, even if it were 
beaten into crude shape, produced an edge nmch softer tlian 
bronae. The smiths simply did not know how *liard~ iron was 
produced, but they suspected that some other constituent was 
introduced, just as tin was mixed with copper to produce bronze. 
They demonstrated in the following days what could be done, 
puddling a cartload of iron are in one of the bronze^meUing pits 
beside the stream near the mines. There was no doubt thfd the 
results were unusable, coarse-grained coagulated lumps, resem¬ 
bling stone rather than metal, which flew to pieces when ham¬ 
mered cold. They even maivagEd, by building a turf roof over the 
pit and stoking feverishly, to raise the temperature to a point 
where thev could run off a little molten iron into a mold. The 
experimental cast iron shattered as soon as they tried to give it an 
edge. Yet clearly iron could be worked, Ttie general could recall 
the blacksmitlis of Assyria pounding red-hot iron bars to produce 
swords and knives, and chariot tires that could be bent into a 
complete circle without snapping. A manufacturiog secret was 
involved, and somewhere it could be acquired. 

[faiktatt had at this time not been long under the pfotecthm 
of the Celtic king. And its dour miners and fomndry hands were 
not displeased at being able to show* the easterners that some, at 
least, of their newfangled ideas were bnpracticable, These dht 
farmers of the middle Danube plain had not been interested 
enough to Enring their orders for bronze to the Alps trefore, so long 
as tliey had had the Carpathian mines at their beck and call. But 
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now that th« Thracians and die other nations from Russia Iiad oo 
copied the Transylvanian mining districts, the Daoubians were 

enough to come to BnUstatt. And they expected the Ualt* 
statt foundries, if you please; to produce Hungarian specialities 
for them, broadswords instead of rapiets, and caldrons, and 
jingtisjangle ornaments. It was just lil^ them now to send this 
foreign trooper from the Caucasus, expecting Hallstatt to stand in 
for the ironworks of Aria Minor as well, and to produce Assyrian- 
type weapons of iron for his armies. 

HiOUgh the Celts were newcomers to the mountain uplands, 
and the name they gave themselves w*as new, they were not 
strangers. For centuries their ancestors had been farndng the rich, 
comlands of the Hungarian plain, growing most of t^ barley 
without which the cattle and sheep ranchers of the uplands would 
have had neither cakes nor ale. For this reason, and al^n for a 
certain grim courage in defending themselves and their home¬ 
steads, and for their broad-bladed swords, which—^though they 
were not hodtsemeu—they could wield so devastatiogJy against 
mounted men, they liad been tolerated in spite of dicir odd 
customs. And their customs were ^*ery odd indeed. Tlmy did not 
bury tlieir dead under a mound, as other Europeans had done for 
a thousand years, but burned them and put their bones in a pot, 
and the pot they placed in a simple hole in the g^und. And their 
gods were not the gods of the open spaces and the open heavens, 
the sun-god and the wind-gods and the god of thunder; they were 
not even, as one might have expected, fanner deities, com spirits 
and fertility goddesses. No, these Celts uroishippcd older gods 
(somehow, one knew that th^ were older), gods of the f(»est 
and the hunt, gods with deer onllers or with three faces, gods who 
lived in oak trees and in the mistletoe, gods that were worshipped 
by moonlight. 

For over a hundred years now nation after nation of foe 
steppe people had Tieen pressing in bom the east, and the faimeTS 
of the plains of the middle Danube had stood foil athwart their 
path. They had had much use for their broadswords, and for 
their courage, in that hundred years, and many a liorde from the 
east had tinned aw-ay to seek easier lands to the south. Three 
generations had stood to onus, while Phrygians and Moschiass, 
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loDtam Jind Dorians snd Tfiess^Jiaos hod tried tbefr mettle, and 
then turned soutli to Greece and Asia Minor, And stiH new nfl- 
tions appeared out of the east 

B^ore the Thracians, at last^ the fanners had broken. 
Scarcely a geaeratinn ago th e i r eastern defenses ahmg the Tran¬ 
sylvanian mountains had been ovemm, and the Thracian horse¬ 
men had poured through the Iron Cates into the plain beyond. 
And the farmers, withdrawing nnrtliwesmaid before them along 
the narrowing valley of the D^ubep had joined the number of the 
Bations seeking a home. They were still a force to be reck¬ 
oned with, stalw'art land-humgiy men, well armed with Tthh- 
sylvanian bronze and weU trained in its use. They had established 
themselves in the plain of Vienna and the Carinthlan hiMs^ more 
united and more dangerous now that they had lost their roots* 
And they were still pushiug westwnri reinforoed by these 
mounted mercenaries iBcruited from the peoples of the steppes- 
They were now a united nation and, though composed of many 
tribes, had a single ruler and more and more freely used the com* 
moti name of Olts. 


There was a trade TCiite that crossed the Alps* following the 
course of the river fnn through the Tyrol and climbing to the 
Brenner pass. South of the pass it divided^ to follow the Alpine 
valleys southward to the swamf© and fOTOstis of the Po„ and thence 
to the Adriatic. It was a well-worn route, still with paved or brush¬ 
wood causeways crossing the marshy patches and with the trees 
cut back where it passed through the forests. Now the hmshw^ood 
and brambles were thick where the road had been, leaving only a 
narrow trail still trodden dear. Many of the hospices along 
the wsty were gone—heaps of tumbled stones or chaned moss- 
grown logs, where invnders had passed by and paid for their 
lodging with the sword. 

It had been a busy road in its day, the old men said. Hiey 
called it the Amber HcNid, for along it had come the sea gold of 
the far Baltic as weU as the copper ingots and the tin from nearer 
home, and furs and hides and slaves and cattle, baJ^ of wool and 
casb of honey and sacks of salL And the other way. from the 
south, bad come the Sdc wares of the east^ oraaments of gold and 
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bronze, |ewetry cl falenci! and topaz and ivory, fine vveapons and 
Sue tools, woven Unen and damast:, $kms of wine and of olive oil, 
drugs and dyes and incense. And with the traders had tra^'eled all 
tnantter of men, smiths and tinkers, acrobats and priests, wheels 
wrights and pitKpectois and physicians. There had always been 
life on the road in the old dap. 

Now few used the Amber Road, Since the Dorians had taken 
Greece, no ships came up the Adriatic from Mycenae and Crete 
and I^los. Only an occasional coastal vessel brought to the mouth 
of the Po a scanty cargo, bought on speculation from the Phoeni¬ 
cian sh^s that called in farther south. And the merchants of the 
estuary towns put aside their pbwshares and organized a liasty 
and ezpensi\’ely escorted pack train to defy tiw: brigands of the 
Alpine passes and bring the goods through to the Danube mar¬ 
kets, Vi'here they were sold at exorbitant prices. 

The .Master of the Horse was interested in the Amber Road, 
It ran Only some eighty miles west of Hallstatt, and in the ten 
years since his almrtive attempt to process iron at tbe bronze 
foundries there, the Celtic dominions bad been extending west¬ 
ward along the northern foothills of tbe Alps abnost as far as the 
valley of tbe but. 

They had been ten years of almost ceaseless fighting. A$ be 
had forecast long ago, any attempt to fonn a strong bngdom 
abng the upper valley of the Danube depended upon the support 
or subjection of the Alpine hillmen who dominated the valley, 
and the hillmen had resisted subjection stubbornly. Their vil¬ 
lages, stockaded or when possible built on a wooden pbtform 
supported by piles in the marshes of the shores of takes, were 
difficult to attack. And when they were ev'entually taken and 
burnt, the inhabitants prefened to move rather than submit. The 
western expansion of tire Celts seemed, in fact, merely part of an 
unoiding chain reaction, uprooting the peoples they met, who in 
turn wandered westward to uproot others. Report had it tliat as 
for as the Rhine valley and the plains of France people were 
pressing on people jost as in the youth of the Master of the Horse 
the Scythians had pressed on the Cimmerians on the far-off Rus¬ 
sian steppes. 

It was a pity tlial the Alpine peoples should migrate. They 
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were good material And the Master of the Horse suspwrted tliat 
diev must have come, generations ago, from his native steppes. 
For, iJlce his ance^rs, they built barrows for their dead, sod 
their language had many words recognizably the same as his 
own. At the oourt of the king, now established near Vienna, be 
was a staun^ advocate of a policy trf conciliation and alliance 
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that would toc o rporate the Alpine berdsmmi peaceably into the 
C^tic confederacy. 

One of bis chief arguments was the bsportanoc of the old 
Amber Road, It was al^g this route that a few bon objects, 
knives and bracelets and axes and an occasional sword, reaidied 
the Celtic regions from the south. They did not come by the sea 
raute but direct^ up the Italian peninsula, across the Apennines, 
from the oounby of tlte Etruscans in jc^tnl Italy, It would be 
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importadt to gain oontroi af thN route and establish e nmre 
regular trade with the Etruscans. 

His arguments had carried weighty and now he was tmee 
again riding into new temtory, this time as an arnbassndOTf with 
an escort and a herald carrying a white-painted staff, on his way 
to confer with the chiefs of the Alpine cantons at their religious 
center in the southern Alps* 

They had crossed the Brenner pass yesterday, and now they 
had turned off the Amber Boad. crossing an even higher pass into 
the vale of Camonica, which ran down, a hundred Eniles it was 
said« to the Fo^ The path by which they rode^ following their 
guide on liis shaggy pony, was little more than a sheep track, 
winding down and down jnto the narrow bare valley between 
snow-dad peaks. But gradually, as they dropped, the sir grew 
warmer and the valley wideiMxl and straightened. They passed 
sunmer pastures with grazing cattle and then, as the trees began, 
patches of fenced plowland and an occosianal thnber house with 
reed'thatched bams. Farther down, tbe cultivated land was wide 
in ertent, covering the whole vaUcy flocfp and on the southward- 
facing stupes were terraced vineyards. It was here tlial they came 
to the first of the painted rocks. Their guide reined up where the 
patli bent aromid a sloping rock face, and pulled off his dose¬ 
fitting cap. And as they followed his glance, they saw that the 
rock was covered with pictures, carvings Incised in the rock and 
painted in vivid reds and } enow's. 

At first sight It was difficult to moke bead or tail oF the pic^ 
tiires on the rock; they were a moss of figures, same 

freshly painted, others scarcely distinguishable* But gradually 
details could be made out- figures of dancing men, of men 
bnmdishmg axes, of daggers, of osen, and of horses. At many 
points could be seen the rayed disc or the four-spoked wdied 
which even the Dantibians knew^ represented tlie sun* Slowly the 
Master of the Horse realtocd that tliese were holy pictureSp and 
he puUed off liis own ermine plurned helmet, remembering the 
sun-worship of his own people. 

As tliey rode on, past more and more of the carved rocks, he 
(jucstlcmed the guide jd>oiit the piclurcis. 

This was a holy valley. Ihe guide explained, for the Thtm- 
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deicr—rhe touelied t}i« dagger a.t his belt—dwelt often upon the 
^gged peak of Mount Coocareua, which frowned down upon 
the vbJI^. Here, beneath the abode of the ^)ds, the dwellers iu 
the valley had from time fmmenuirial carved the symbols of the 
gods upon the rocks, and figures of men worsluppuig the gods, 
and of animah, and other such things as it wonid de¬ 

light die gods to see. 
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The valley had thereby become even more holy. And here, 
therefore, the free people of the Alps—he laid a little emphasis on 
the word "free'—assembled every four years, for games and 
religious festivals and discussiotis of matters of oommon interest 
And ft was there, though this was not a ye^ for tlie ^unes, that 
the chiefs of the cantons had now assembled, to confer with the 
envoy of the Celtic king and hear bis proposals. 

It was not long thereafter before they came in siglU of their 
gD^ a widening of the vaQey, where ot^ roads came in from 
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east and west and where Lhcre was a steoible town. On the slopes 
above the tow-n the guide poioled out the small timber temples, 
each belonging, he said, to one of the cantons, and^ down by the 
river, the shingled roof of the imposing hall of assembty^ There, on 
the following day, after they had eaten and slept, they met the 
chieftains of the Alpine confederacy^ They were nanoommittal 
men, m Immespuii cloats and tunica, and deeply susptckTus of the 
motives of the Celtic king Thev even sMmcd disturbed by the 
fact that his envoys wore trousers, a sign tliat the Celts had for- 
saken European ways and in spirif allied themselves with the 
hordes from the Rnsshm steppes. 

But the Master of tlie Horse turned the point a^nst them. 
One could move with history, he said, or one could stand fast 
widi tradition. The future lay with the tipuseis, which were do* 
signed for horse riding, just as the future hy with the riders of 
horses rather than tlie drivers of chmiots. Tlie .Alpine cantons 
could remain a tunic-wearing bmekwat^ if they chose- But the 
future lay here in the central mountains of Europe, where the 
road from east to west crossed the road From north to south. If alt 
the peoples dl the Alps stood together, they cotdd domtuate Eu¬ 
rope. 

Three days bter lie took^ as he had eipected, a noncominjttal 
answer back to the capital. But among the concessions granted to 
the Celtic nation was freedom of passage along the Amber Rood 

In the course of the next ten years, the younger generation 
throughoui the Alpine canlous did ui fact adopt trousers. And 
contingents of the Alpine peoples serv^ed with the Celts in the 
campaigns that in those years were w^aged against the inhiihitniita 
of the upper Rhine valley and the fiavanon forests. The Amber 
f^QSkd w^as opened for trade once more, atid blond-miistached 
Celtfr tradesmen chaffer^ with Phoenician ship captains 
Etruscan importers in the half-Astatic markets of Tarquinii fa 
Etnma, or even as far as the neu^ Phoemciaa colonies in Sicily. In 
these years the Celts took pari m the Val Camonics g)ames, and 
themselves added canings of their warriors and their gladiaton 
to the picture book of the rocks. 

Before the Master uf the Horse died, he Bnally saw the two 
peoples merged into a Celtic confederacy, and saw Celtic customs 
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adopted in evier-incrcaiiDg rocaiure by tbe inhabitants of the 
lakeside viUages. But thou^ he had been one of the prime moven 
in the unio n of the two peoples, it pained him somewhat to see the 
Alpine people abandon the custom of banow burial and begin, 
like the fanners, to bum their dead and bury them in cemeteries 
of ums. He left strict mstiuctfoof to his sons that he, at kast, was 
to be buried in tbe manner of his native land beneath a bsmnr, 
with his horse and his weapons by his side. 
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Thb chapter, if not pure miflK h ^Jt heat extrapolatim. The 
peoples mentioned in it, Celts and Cimmerians, Scythians and 
Satmattans, Thracians and Dorians and Etruscans, are htstoriad 
facts. But they are first named in history some hwndredi of years 
later, when histories of these areas first came to be written. For 
the majority of them this means the inrittogs of Herodotus, about 
450 a.c. But these nations of early Europe did not appear end of a 
utcuum fn 430 B.C. According to thek own recorded tradUUms, 
they had (wen around for hundreds of years hy then. The 
Scythians claimed to be the oldest race in the world: the Dorian 
tnooston of Greece occurred by tradition two generations after 
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the Trojtm u:afi the Etrascan$ had a calendar iborcl: fo 

335 b-Ck. attd VergtTs story of the coming of Aeneas to Italy after 
the sack of Troy is a refteviion of an oM Etruscan legend. It has 
been one of the faocrde pumtit?! of archaeolopstt to seek to 
identify the recorded peoples of Europe uHth pattictdar ^'cuJtuml 
complenesr types of artifacts, layouts of settlements^ methods of 
burial asul of ornament^ and then to trace these cuitvral com* 
jdexes back in time, justifiably that the name asso¬ 

ciated with the c&mpleT^ in the historicol period would be the 
name of the people as far hack as the complex remmns hosicaSy 
unchanged. 

This chapter is fiction based on these archacota^al facts^ 
The later so widespread ctdiute called Keltoi by the Greeks awl 
CckHI by the Homavis does appear in fact to haoe origiruited among 
the farmers of the upper Danube at just about this period, and 
there is efire^t evidence that one of the factors in the rise of the 
Celts was ati infim of a very small number of Junsemeft from 
the south Russian steppes. Since ike Scythians are recoriled as 
liacing, not much later^ driuen the Cimmeriam from this area, if 
is reasonable to believe that these horsemen were Cimmerians^ 
Certainly at fittt time cremation burial, long practiced among the 
farmers of the Dariube valley, spreads to the herdsmen of the 
lands north of the Alps, and later, in the form of huge um* 
fields, to much of central Europe. And this umfield cultw'e is 
believed to be the stuff ouf of which the Celtic empire of First 
MiUennium Europe arose- For an elaboraHon of this arg^iment, 
one should go to T. C. E. FoweJTs Tbe Celts, 

The odg^ of the Etruscans is disctmed. But they said 
themselves that they came from Asia Mirior, and their ciL'ilizotiim 
shows sufficient traces of Near Eastern traits to make this cUdm 
Ukely. It would appear from the archaeological record that ti^y 
were already in It^y by looo bc.., ami U it rtdif un/ikeli/ flial tJ^ 
appearance of the Toresh among the People of the Sea who at* 
tacked Egypt in the twelfth century f.c. morib fli^r ^rsl settle^ 
mens in Italy. Tlrls, kowecet, may have followed later. 

Iron was in fact first worked on a large scale in the Hallstatt 
area a&oui 700 but copper and bronze had been worked 
there in quantity for centxaies before that. And since some kon 
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uwi imported in fAe ijears bfl/ofc looo D.C., IJ oery 
ihtA the metalworkers of this region had not tried to momi- 
factttre this netr and superior metai, ffiitnjgfc clearly with only 
limited success. Certainly Europe uias highly interested in iron 
at time. 

The rock carxnngs of Val Camoitica exist to this day^ and ere 
well described by Emmanuel Anaii fn CamonJca Vall^. The 
fact that they are ordy found in this one valley (arwf in ihe Monte 
Bego area three hundred miles io the west) strong suggests 
that Val Camonica was a religious center for the peojdes of the 
Alps throughout this miUennluTn. The prerHse form that this 
centralized worship would take is unfcnotofl, but it seems reason^ 
able to imagine it not very different from the centralised worship 
instituted not much later by the CfUfffa beneath Mount Olym-' 
pus, where the Olympian gods looked down upon a periodic 
festkial comprising a political congress, reJigious ceremonies, ami 
the Olympic gomes. 


THE END OF AN ERA 


lOXO-IOOO 6.C. 


T 

_Lhe WAnitiOB King Wu was dead, and It seemed 
u thougb aJ] his ecmquesb, and all the p lanning q{ his father be¬ 
fore him, were to gp for nothing. The dynasW Choo appeared 
to be endmg before ft was begun, and the next few months might 
well see a Shang emperor again seated firmly on the dragon 
throne of Cbma. 

The new king of the realms of Chou, King Ch'fng, was 
only a diitd, but bis empire, now faHisg to pieces, was not even as 
old as he. It was a bare seven years since bis father had Led the 
chariots of Chou and her allies eastward down the river and 
captured the Great City of Shang-^though the conquest had 
been planned long before, as even the simplest Chou fanner 
knew. 

It was King W&i the Wise, father of King Wu, who had con¬ 
ceived the plan, a quarter of a century ago, when he had suc¬ 
ceeded to the thrUDfl of Chou. Chou was then an inconsiderable 
Idngdoin, and from its capital at F^ng the king ruled only the 
farming villages of the Wei valley, from the foothills of the west¬ 
ern mountains to the junction of the Wei with the Yellow River a 
hundred oiiles east of the capital The Chou Idngdoni was not 
rich, for though in a good year the valley could give fair crops, 
the rainfall was erratic and famine an ever-present fear. But ^e 
people were hardy, and had Learnt through long experience with 
border skirmishes to use with effect the heavy four-horse chariots 
that they had acquired from the nomads of the steppes and 
deserts to their west. 

But Chou, tbou^ poev, was independeot, or lilced to thinlf 
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itself so, Admittely, its eastern border marched with the Shang 
empire, and the Shang kings had claimed a general suzerainty 
over the land, but the Sh^g domintan was not enforced and 
was hotly denied by the court at F^g. 

King WSd's mother had been a Sh&ng princess, and it was 
said tliat die had never reconciled herself to living among what 
she considered to be western barbarians, and filled her son with 
tales of the splendors of Shang and the glories of its empire. Cer¬ 
tainly the prinoe grew up with a determination to show that 
Chou was superior to Shang in every way. And indeed aQ Cbou 
knew that the kings and oobles of Shang lived a life of decadent 
luxury, and that t^ir own hardy and frugal farmers were, man 
to man, worth two of the soft winebibbm of the lower river. 

'When the prince ascended the throne in 1045 e.c., he made 
DO secret of his ambidous plans to coufjuer Shang and extend 
his rule as far as the mouth of the Yellow Hiver, the eastern sea, 
and the sunrise. And to that end he set to work to bain and 
e^uip a large army, and at the same time instituted a rule of 
austenty, forbidding the use of wine except for sacrifices and at 
f^Ttain festivals. But King Win's reign had been short, only 
seven years, and in that time be was unable to complete his 
preparations, though be campaigned against the mnnad chariot* 
eers to the west, exercising his army, capturing the horses that his 
heavy chariots would ne^. and at the snnie time securing this 
frontier in bis rear. 

When his son. King Wu, had succeeded fust eighteen yean 
ago, he naturally prepared, as a good son should, to carry out the 
wishes of his father. Even so, nine years had passed before be 
felt that he was strong enough to venture against the mistiest 
empire in the known world. And then it was only a probe, a 
swift thrust across the Yellow River which formed the boundary 
between the kmgdonis. 

Two years bter, in losy h.c., his father's spirit finally in¬ 
formed him by means of the oracle bones that the time for attack 
had come. He had gathered his chariots and tbnM» of his allies 
and struck liome. It was nearly four hundred miles from Feng to 
the great dty of Shang, and over half this distance was through 
enemy territoiy. But Uie army of Chou was irresistible, and the 
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mitiet and rice fields of the Yellow River valley' provided ample 
provision for men and horses. Near the city the invading army 
had been met fay the vastly greater army of Sbang, Imt the 
superior training of the men of Chou and their heasier chariots 
(for Chou used four horses to a diatiot, whereas Shang geoeraDy 
had but two) had won the day. And the sybaritic emperor rf 
Shang, Chou-hsm, had committed suicide with refined ooiirage, 
reUring to a sununer palace, arraying himsetf in. his finest robes 
and Jewels, and setting fire to the palace. He had perislied in the 
fiames, and his two favorite concubines had hanged themselves. 

Since then, for the last seven years, King Wu of Chou had 
ruled the lands of the Yellow River, tn truth as far as the east^^ 
em sea. He had rewarded his generals and his allies with grants 
of estates and with dukedoms throughout the conquered lands, 
enjoining that for their fiefs they should supply contingents for 
his army, ^^11at to do with the actual district of Shang had been 
somewhat of a problem. The enmity of spirits as powerful as those 
of the deceased Shang emperors could not be liskc^d, and their 
malevolence towards tlie new rulera would be certain unless 
the supply of sacrifices to them was continued. And It could, of 
course, only be continued by one of their own line. Fortunately 
the son of the last Shang emperor was willing to co-operate, flc 
had been left as vassal king in the city of Shang, with the task of 
continuing the offerinp to his ancest<»s, and with two brothers 
of King Wu, tbe dukes Kuan and Ts'ai, to take the actual burden 
of ruling off Ills shoulders. A younger brother of King Wu was at 
the same time created Duke of Chou itself. 

For seven years thereafter there had been peace in Chou, 
though the earls and dukes of the border marches were kept 
busy repelling raids or extending their domains, and inci¬ 
dentally those of the Chou empire, ever farther to north and 
south. 

But now King Wu was dead and his son was only a boy, .And 
the great dukes, with tlmlr personally loyal armies, needed a 
warrior king to kc-ep them In order. News soon reached the 
capital at F^g tliat Duke Kuan and Duke Ts'oi of Shang had 
refused to acknowledge the young king and were claiming the 
throne for die Idug of Shang, their prot^i. 


[lomv-iooo bjc.] rhff £juf o/ an Era 

It was in this crisis, in this very year lOjia B.C., that the 
Duke of Chou look the scene. He had not previously been noted 
for any ambitions for power or military glorj’, On the contrary, he 
was a philosopher of note, a man of powerful intellect and iH' 
tegrity. And—^ough many doubted it in the Erst years—he was 
completely loyal to his nephew, tlie visung king. Ele assumed the 
regency in the original state of Chou, quelling by sheer force of 
personaiity the spirit of defeatism that the presence once more of 
an emperor in Shaog had engeiulered. And assembling his 
barons and their retainers and dieir chariots, he took the road 
against Sltang. 

This lime it was no lightning campaign. His brothras, the 
two rebel dukes, had gained the adherence of many of the 
nearer nobles, particularly former dependants of the Shang em^ 
perors, who by speedy submission to Wu had been confizmed 
in their fiefs. But others of tlie dukes and barons were wavering 
and could be won to one ade or the other by diplomacy, threats, 
or hlflnHiRbTtiftnK - In this Machiavellian game of winning ad¬ 
herents, the Ehike of Chou soon showed himself to he a natural 
master, and gradually the Dukes of Shang found themselves 
isolated and surrounded by hostile nobles. 

After three years they were defeated in the field, and the 
Duke of Chou entered tlie city of Shang in triumph. Duke Ts’ai 
escaped beyond the borders of the Chou realm, but Duke Kuan 
and the Shang king were captured and put to death. 

The diniger was past, and the dynasty of Chou again secure 
upon the throne. But the duke was determined to prevent a 
recurrence of the trouble. It was neccssaiy to prevent Shang 
from ever again becoming a focal point of rebelliion. The migbfy 
city that the Emperor P'an Keng had built fust three hundred 
years before was evacuated of all its inluibttants and destrox'ed, 
its great pise wall leveled to I lie ground. Its Jnlmbitants were 
settled at a new, unfortified town a! Ch’ao KS some thirty miles 
to the south. Ch’’ao K 4 became the new capital of a new state, 
called Wei, which comprised but a portion of the former state of 
Shang, and another brother of the duke, K'ang, was given the new 
state in fief. Both the dty and the state of Shang ceased to edst 

But tlie spirits of the former Shang emperors could not be so 
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«03ily disposed ol> Some member of the Shang dyomty bad to be 
gtvcD the means and rank necessary to pennit the aSierings to 
these dangerous spirits to continue. Fino^ the duke decid^ to 
recall from exile Chi Tzh, a half-brother of the last Shang on- 
perar, wim had quarreled with his brother years ago and fled 
beyond the borders. He agreed to take over the ancestral saai- 
flees, and was appoioted Duke of Sungr a tiny principally south 
of the YeUow fiiver and a safe hundred and fifty miles away 
from Shang. 



rtemm of & mtAGore fBOM a arruM. wike vbssel of bsonze, of 

rXlE SHAKO on CARLY ^OU DTNASTT OF KOKTB CHINA. 


It hod taken seven years to restore and consolidate the em* 
pire of Chou. And Js 1013 a.c. the duke could feel that his work 
was done. King Ch'^ng was now a grown man, and—somewhat 
to the surprise of tnoro ambitious nobles—the duke now fianded 
over to him the reins of govemment, giving, however, one piece of 
final advice. King Wu. he said, had been strongly of the cptnJon 
that the realm of north China could not be ruled from a capital 
so far to the west as F^ng, and the events that followed bis death 
had proved him right. It was always well to follow the wishes of 
ones parents, end the king would do well to consider building a 
new capital fiarther to the east. 
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King Cti'lng Bgreed, and a site was chosen tm the Tetkiw 
River some hundred fl oH fifty miles southwest of the millet fields 
that now covered the ruins of Sbang. In the peaceful years that 
followed, the duke spent much of bis time superintending the 
budding of this new city of Lo-yang and the raising of the 
massive wall of beaten earth around it But most of his time he 
spent on his estates south of the river Wei, hunting and working 
on his philosophy of flight Conduct. From there, looking across 
dte valley to the plateau beyond, he could see the great mounds 
that covered the graves of his father King W&i and his brother 
King Wu. There, when the time came, his own tumulus would 
rise. 


In these veais the Duke of Chou is laying the foundation of a 
realm which already stretches to the sea and which, with the 
favor of the spirits of his ancestors, may weQ one day extend 
frcKm the South China Sea to the steppelands of .^sla and the Roof 
of the World; and in barbarian Europe the warriors of the Cshic 
confederacy are dreaming of an empire oovering the valleys of 
the Rhine and the Danube, and who knows how far beyond. 
But in the lands between, where once the great empires had 
stretchod. chaos is come again, small kings fig^l for sm^ stakes, 
and the farmers plow with sword at belt and one tsyc on the 
nearest horizon. 

In Egypt the last Romeses, the eleventh of the name, had 
died sizty-fi^e years ago, and at his death the high priest of 
Amon in Thebes, who for so long had held the real power in the 
south, had officially assumed the title of pharaoh. But at Tanis to 
the delta a rival line of pharaohs continued- War between the 
two centers of power had been avoided, target because neither 
could trust his mercenary armies, and it almost seemed at times 
a<i tbou^ there was a tacit agreement that the tide td King of 
the Two Lands should be held alternately in the south and in the 
north. Now, in lO^ SiC., Menkbeperre ruled in Thebes as bi|^ 
priest with royal powers, but recognized the title of pharaoh as* 
Slimed by Amenemopet of Tanis. The people of Egypt were weQ 
content that weak and rival pharaohs should court their sup* 
port, while the land* b^ond their frontier breathed earily. 
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knowiDg ii£]ther of the rivitk Haim cixibai'k on fotcign veo* 
tures Umt would give the other a ctmoee to ^Lze the wiiole coun¬ 
try. 

In Assyria there have been five ktng^ in the fifty-eight years 
since the great TigtathpfJeser died. Now lus great-grandscm, an* 
other Slrabnaneserj had siiceeeded to the thrpDe« bnt to a vastly 
depieted herttage. For m the past lifetime *the Aranmeaus of the 
desert had won all the euipire of the ^^eat conqueraTi and even 
carved out kingdoins for theimeK'es from the land of Ass}t1i:i it¬ 
self > It had gone even worse with Babylon [a,, where an Axamacaii 
chieftain, Adad-apal-iddina^ had captured Babylon itself and 
assumed the throne^ And now the Aramaeans of Babylon and 
their cousins the Chaldeans of the southeni cities were themselves 
being assailed by the Sutu, another desert tribe. 

The situation fn Palestine is typical of the wJiole of the Mid^ 
die East. The peacehil days when Palestine was a colonv of 
Egypt are more than two hundred and fifty years in the post (as 
bng ago as the reign of William and Mary). And there is a itadi- 
bon that, al] of seven hundred ago (the time of the 

Crusades^ to tis), a people from Palestine had even conquered 
and ruled Egypt^ But the people who now live liere feel no tie of 
blood with the Hyksos (thou^ strong lies there must in fact he)* 
Palestine is divided- The hiU counby of the inteiiorp and the deep 
plairt of Jordarc are held by tribes of the ehEMrfm af Israel, shep* 
herd fanners whose forefathers, they say^ entered the country 
eight generations ago, after a long period as desert nc?inads 
and an even longef period settltd in the Egyptian deha. The 
coastal lands and the plain as far $s the foothiOs belong to the 
Phitistines,^ who know that their great-grieat-great-grandfatherSg 
Some hundred and fifty years beck^ came in by sea from Asia 
Minor in the course of the great mictions- They have iulierited 
bom their CanaanTte predecessors (whose language they speak 
and whose blood runs strong fti theirs) a tradition of war with 
the Israeli hillmen« and as far back as man s memory goes there 
has never been more than a year or so without a punitive espedi- 
tioii into ihe hlUs or a plundering raid into the plains. Yet both 
sides fight with one hand otily. To the Philistines the hillmexi 
are unndy brigands who prevent honest seamen bctm devoting 
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their full Jittentlan to building up the overseas trade, whiel] is 
now begianiog to show signs of picking up again. And the 
Israelis must forever keep a watchful on the desert to the 
east and souths where the raiding Bedouin, on ibeir swift camels, 
are always ready to take advantage of an army engaged else¬ 
where. 

At the moment Israel is split into factions^ whiJe the Five 
Towns of PhlUstm are m close alUance. Some thirty yean earlier 
the bilbnen had been decisively defeated^ after a battle at Eben- 
ezer, where their raying point, a sort of portable shrine called 
the Ark of the Covenant^ had been captured. The Ark had later 
been restored, as a gesture of good will, btit this may well have 
been a mistakei for the good will had not been reciprocated. 

Priests had always been powerful among the Israelis, ever 
smoe the days of Moses, Ihefr almost legeiHlary priest-king. And 
now the archbishop in dharge of the Ark. an old man called 
Samuel has trsng been preaching rebellion against the Philistine 
domimon^ which is anyway hardly more than nominal. But at 
the same time a gjueiriUa leader called Saul has arisen, and a 
struggle for power is going on between the priests and the 
guerrillas. Saul had made Ids repatation recently by a hrillknt 
march to relievo the cfly of jabesh; east of Jordan, which had 
been attacked by Bedouin, and he had been anointed king by the 
archbishop himself. A secular leader is something new for the 
children of Israel, and the priests do not appear adequately to 
have considered the impUcatioiis of their appointment. For aJ-^ 
most immediately Saul begins to act W'tth complete disregard 
for tlie wisties of the priests. From his camp in the Icrdan ralley^ 
not far from Jericho, he sends an army into the hills under his son 
Jonathan, and the army attacks and cuts to pieces the FhUistine 
garrisan in the tc3wn of Geba- Tile Philistines^ of oomse, dispatch 
a puEkitive expedition into the hills, wbidi hums sevend vilkiges 
ID reprisal. But Saul avoids battle and retires southward, to attack 
and defeat the Amalekites in the northeast of the Sinai penin¬ 
sula. 

LfOcal warfare of this sort wasi of course, eudemic in these 
years all along the border bctw'ccn the desert and the farming 
country, and the Philistine kings were not unduly tioiibled by' 
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Sauls successes and his assumption of royal titles. And they cer¬ 
tainly paid little attention to a dash between another of their 
expeditions and the amty of Saul, in which the only encounter of 
note was a single combat between a tall swordsman of Gath 
called Goliath and the armor-bearer of Saul, a young warrior 
called Davd. Admittedly they suffered a tiiding loss o? prestigie 
when their champion fell, but they were confident that in file long 
run their superior weapons, swo^ and spears of tron and iron' 
tired chariots, would prevail against the old-fashioned bronze 
weapons of the Israelites. It seemed, in fact, as though Goliath's 
death had resulted in an unexpected advantage to the Philistines. 
For David beciaine at a strohe a popular hero among the Israelis, 
and the priests began to build him up as a rival to King SauL 
The internal dissension that so often before bad prev^ted the 
billmen bom combining against the coastal cities appeared to be 
breakmg out again. 

And indeed during the follownig years much of the energy of 
the turbulent hiUmen was dissipat^ in internal strife between 
the two parties. The Iliilistines, in the cities of the coast, digest¬ 
ing the reports of tbeir agents in the bills, could never realty mak e 
out whether David was In active rebellion against Saul. His 
biendship with SauTs son Jonathan was proverbial, and several 
times Jonathon succeeded in reconciling the two leaders. But 
thou^ Samuel by now was dead, the open support given by the 
priests to David time and again provoked gunnels between the 
king and the popular guerrilla captain, and David was again 
forced to withdraw with his companions from the court and go 
into hiding in the hills. 

Then one day (it was in the final year ol due millennium) 
David appeared with six hundred follow'ers at the gates of the 
Philistine outpost dty of Gath and requested sanctuary. Eing 
Achish of Gath gave him permission to settle in the town of 
ZiUag dose by, and sent word to the Idngs of the Fwe Cities that 
the Iwaelites were now seriously at odds with each otlier and 
that the time had come to crush them once and for aE 

The winter passed In preparation, for not merely the Five 
Cities of the Fhilistiiie League but all the towns of the coast as 
far as the lands of Phoenicia were to combine to provide an 
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overwhelming exp^tlmiei^r force. And the foDowing spring 
the Fhihstiiie horse, fool, and chariots—moved inland 

from the coast south of Mount Carmel. Not far ficm the mins of 
the andent dty of Megiddo th^ met the anny of Saul and routed 
it utterly. And Saul and three of his sons, including Jonathan, 
died in the battle. 

As the new opened, David went up from Gath to 

contest the king^p of the ddeated praple of IsiaeL 

The dhting of the accession of Said at loao nc. and that 
of David at looo b.c. is only an ap p fOa d rmrfton, hut a dose ap¬ 
proximation. And the Bible account af the tears of the PhJifa*fn« 
and the IsfoelUes ia dosely borne out by the testimony of arduxe- 
aiogy, as is cteorfy sef out in W, F, Aihrfght's The Archaeology of 
Palestine. 

The dating of the fall of Shang and the estahlishmerd of the 
Chou dynasty in China is disputed, and the dates adopted here 
are basi^ on the arguments already set out in ihe discussion foh 
towing Chapter id. where further suggested reading on the 
subject w^eiL 


THE BEGINNING OF AN ERA 


V E R ALL the World itiRtiy Individuals of many nstions 
^ance briefly at the sunset of an ordinary day, and do not know 
that by our reckoning the sun that day is setting upon a millen¬ 
nium. It is an ordinary day in an ordiWy year, and the sun will 
rise again tomorrow. And life wU) go on. 

A thousand years have passed since we watched the sunrise 
of another ordinary day, and now the sun sets on a very differ¬ 
ent worlA Thirty generations lie between the people upon 
whom the sun of the Second Millennium n.c, rose and thoise upon 
vdiom it sets. And the people have changol. Over ntudi of die 
world the language and the physical type, the dress and the 
equipment have changed completely, Gspedally the equipment 
Whereas the knives and nails and hamtners and saws that we use 
today are recognizably the same as were used in King Alfied's 
day a thousand years ago, the people of Europe In looo n c. use 
swords of bronze where a thousand ^ears before their ancestors 
used flint spearheads, and in tlie hfear East the farmers use sickles 
of Iran where their forefathers used bronze. Our own miUennium 
of progress has seen not a single new domestic animal, but the 
horse and the camel—aod perhaps the llama—have come with 
the Second Millennium a.c. And It may be that the Sword is as 
great an mnovatfon as the Bomb. 

Looldng back on thirty generations (as no one alive in 
LOOO B-C- could have done) we can trace trends and movements, 
and perhaps even causes and effects, whereas in the preceding 
chapters we have only recorded events. 

At the opening of the millcnnJum there erist in the Middle 
East civilized cities and perries, with an economy based on 
bronze and a tendency to coalesce into three or four larger units. 
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ooe on the Nile, one on the [ower Euphiate^ an^ Tig^, one on 
the oppei Tigris, and one on the Indus. 

In Euftjpe there ate famung cammmiities, reasonably self- 
sufficient, with flint implements and too small on a^Icultunil 
sorpltis to support large armies and alt the apparatus of conquest 
and empire. 

Between these two, the prinuu}' producers and the ‘'in¬ 
dustrialized’* dvUbsitions. trade tends to p^ow up, vastly en* 
couraged by the advantages of bronze over stone and the 
geographical accidents of the location of copper and tin lodes. 

This is a picture of a fahly stable, progressive, expanding 
economy. 

But upon it is superimposed the pressure of nomad pas- 
toialists, Indo-Eutopean-speddng in eastern Europe and south 
Russia, Semitic-speaking in the Syrian desert and the Arabian 
peninsula. These are forced outward from their homelands by 
population—and perhaps climatic—pressure, attracted toward 
the farmlands and the civilized regions by the lure of a higher 
standard of living, and given the means to expand by the do¬ 
mestication first of the horse and later of the carod. 

Both the civilized conununities of the Middle East and the 
(arming c ommuni ties of Europe have a stable and resilient cul¬ 
ture that can absorb and nssinUlate quite a considerable influx. 
Nomads invading the farmlands autamatically become farmers, 
nomads invading the civilizations automaticaDy become dvi- 
hzed—providing the pressure is not too great 

We see it luppening in this millimnitim. The Semitic speak¬ 
ers push into the civilized regioDS of Mesopotamia and then of 
Egypt and, after no more than a slight pause for absorptkm, 
actually stimulate Mesopotamia and Egypt to a higher degree of 
cultural integration. The Indo-Eurtipcau speakers press into 
farming Europe from the east and into the civilized east from 
the north. 

In Europe they are first absorbed without difficulty, though 
their cattle-herding mode of life remains overprinted upon the 
agriculture that preceded it. In the Middle East they assimilate 
civilization, mix with (and often rule) existing peoples, or else 
form their own statu on the pattern of the civilked nations. Only 
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in the isolated Indus valley dq they destroy a ctvitLzation 
without diemselvcs being infected by its virm. There they netaln 
their herding life, nomadic or settled In villages untilt at the end 
of the miUennhnn. the cidt of city life is again introduced from 
the west. 

The invasion of Indo-European speakers into Europe and 
Hither Asia does not e^^en disrupt the steady growth of trade. On 
the contrary^ they provide a new market^ and their nomad tradi¬ 
tions, like those of the Semitic speakers earlier^ encourage the 
free movement of goods. Where they meet the see and seafaring 
peoples* they tote to the sea themselves^ and seafaring and sea- 
trade flouridi as never before (oddly enough, espedalty in the 
areas where both Setnitic^speakLng and IndO'EuTOpean-q)eakmg 
strains have mingled with the original inhabitants)^ 

But the Indch European speakers and the Semitic speakers 
keep on comingp not in a continuous stream but tn weaves. And 
there is a liniit to the amount of armed incursion that a settled 
culture* ‘’industrial" or foradug^can take without breaking. 

This limit Js reached about 1500 ii:C. The edges of the 
civilized area cnnnble, with the fall of Tiw and Mycenae and 
the Hittite homelands. The shock waves rea^ even to Egypt and 
to England. Trade is interrupted, retrencliment and local self- 
sufficlency are petforce introducecL Local warfare becomes en^ 
dcanic, and nations war for survival and supreinacy rather than 
for wealth. The spread of the knowledge of ironworkmg belps^ 
though it does not cause, all these processes. 

It was to happen again at the collapse of the Roman Empire* 
and then* us now* it was followed by a DaTt Age* though then, 
as now', seeds of the renaissance began to sprout even in the midst 
of the collapse. 

That is the story of the millenmum in terms of trends and 
movements. But we sbcrnld not forget that the story is in fact not 
one of trends. It is a story of people^ of lifetimes, of births and 
deaths and sorrows and happinesses. The trends are merely 
superimposed upon these* and no one alive in this thousand 
years, lacking the knowledge uf his own past and his own future 
which we ttow have* could have recognized the trends while 
they were operaeing. 
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The Bcgtnnvig of m Era 

The mi n^ntitiim ends with the sound ol natiims warring in 
the night, with a Dark Age faHowing upon the enlightened im¬ 
perial briUtanee of the Bnnize Age. There is little to suggest that 
in less than Sve hundred year? a Persian Empire will stretch 
bom the Dardanelles and the borders of Libya as far as India; 
and in Greece sculpture and rhetoric, philosophy and ardiitec- 
ture and lyric poetry and dramatie art will be approaching 
heights that have still not been surpassed; and in Palestine and 
India and China three of the great living religions of the world 
will already be Bourishing. There is little to suggest it-^ut there 
is something 

In for example, the Duke of Chou is, even as the 

mi 1 ip n"»™ ends, formulating a philosophy which Confucius 
himself regarded as the foundation of his system of ethics, a 
philosophy which for the first time suggests that man must look 
in his own heart to know what he sbcnild do. 

In India the Aryan invaders ha%'e by now settled down into 
the clusters of waning principalities such as are portra^W in the 
iiahdbhdrata. It is not apparently a sode^ conducive to philo¬ 
sophical meditation. But already it is cl«ff that the eitntwpec- 
tive religion of the steppes, with its anthropomorphic gods, is giv- 
ing way to another religion with other gods, which can hardly 
have come from any source other than the overwhelmed Indus 
valley civilization. And this religion contains the idea of the 
cycle of lives iind a soul striving through many existences towards 
an ill-defined perfection. It is a icligian fraug|it with possibilities 
for the future. 

The Israelites have long been monotheists. They were in 
Eg}pt in Akhenatens time, and fiis doomed experiment may 
after all have influenced the future. The idea of a single, invisible, 
and universal God is a new factor of quite incalculable potency. 

North of Israel, at the end of the miTletiniirrn the Phoou' 
dans on the Lebanese coast are beginning to reopen the sea¬ 
ways to trade. Their ships are venturisg out towards the west¬ 
ern Mediterranean and ^e almost mythical Straits of Gibraltar, 
which are the gateway to the outer world. And they are thinking 
semmsty of founding a colony at a place they wiD call Carthage, 
on the coast td Tunisia. And they have invented that insignificant 
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device, the dphebet It is quite e useful little gadget, its cbkf 
advantage beiog that ft allc^ any leasoaably bri^t person to 
learn to read and write, whereas ^therto the scribe has been a 
specialist with a lifetime's piofessiona] trainnig. And it is, inci* 
dentally, the key to democracy, and philosophy, and history, and 
halftbeaits. 
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